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“* This privilege [ claim and use with the greater 
confidence, not only because lam sufficiently assured 
of your kindness and good nature, tut also because 
indeed you put me upon the work, and therefore 
though Imay not have done so much, or so well as 
you intended I should, I think you are a little obliged 
to countenance your own choice of the instrument,’ — 
(THOROTON, 1677.) 


PREFACE. 


These articles were originally contributed to the 
columns of the “Nottingham Daily Express” at ir- 
regular intervals extending over two years, 1909-11, 
under the pseudomym of “The Churchyard Scribe.” 
The pen-name was borrowed from the title-page of 
a little book I wrote for the guidamce of workers in 
this field, published by Mr. C. Be:nau, of Walton- 
om-Thiames, in 1908. 

Much of the matter ordinarily going to make up 
preface and introduction, having already found a 
place in the text, precludes its reiteration here. For 
the same reasom, it is scarcely necessary to repeat 
the various acknowledgments for valuable assistance 
that will be found in the re’evant places. 

While the quality of exhaustiveness is not ordi- 
narily associated with that of readability, particu- 
larly im comnection with such unpromising material 
as Monumental inscriptions, the writer has neverthe- 
less indulged some hope of demomsitrating the con- 
trary. 

Another aam—one wherein the writer is umaware 
whether or not he has been anticipated—is that of 
converting the parochial historian to the idea of 
compiling an ententaining chapter out of the data 
furnished by the local graveyard inscriptioms, instead 
of treating the latter perfunctorily, or evem ignoring 
them altogether, as has been thie too frequemt prac- 
tice in times past. The one drawback to comscien- 
tious work im this field I am tempted to find reflected 
in the remark of a late reviewer of a painstaking 
genealogical monograph, that it had been compiled 
witih am absolute dissegard of the value of time. At 
least the remark has more than once ruefully re- 
curred to the present writer. 

A hope may be expressed that the humble form in 
which this “Guide” is presented will not unduly pre- 
judice the reader, despite the circumstance that 
newspaper matter is not usually considered eligible 
for a place in permanent literature. Except, how- 
ever, in regard to literany polish, amd to their onder 
of arrangement, thiesie articles have not intrinsically 
suffered in consequence of their original form. In 
short, the book-form publication was throughout the 
paramount consideration, and the mewspaper phase 
only iniadiental. Again, so far as the vital matter 
of typographical accuracy is concerned, I am con- 
stra'imed to pay a deserved tribute to my unknown 
friend, thie liniotypia operator, particularly on the 
delicate ground of imscriptions and quotations. Prac- 
tically his only faulitis are represented by an inrist- 
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ence on endowing with capitals even such references 
to the Deity as are not so distimguished in the 
originals, and a weakness for extending the symbol 
“&” as “amd.” In other respects: the operator’s 
fidlality to copy was all that could be desired, inso- 
much that such so-called printer’s errors as have 
transpined are mainly consequent. on my own remiss- 
ness, 

One of thie few advantages associated with the 
slow system of publication im a journal is repre- 
sented by the incidental opportunities of including 
subsequently acquired addenda, as exemplified in the 
present volume. This process is, of course, respomsible 
for the disonder im the chromology of the latter por- 
tiom of the Flawford airtiicle. 

The inclusion, im whit is primamily a Nottingham 
book, of the extrameous matter on Greasley and 
Flawford, cogmatie though it be, was of course no 
part of the original plan. The circumstance, how- 
ever, that the laitter amtilcles represent, im some sort, 
original contributions towards the history of the re- 
spective parishes, suggested the expediency of their 
permanent pmreservatiom there. 

It is hoped that ithe system of arrangement, tabu- 
lation, &c., adopted, may be found to at least pialr- 
tially compensate for the lack of am index. 

ASS. 

39, Burford-rpad, Nolt\tiingham, Jiume, 1911. 
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ERRATA AND ANNOTATIONS. 


Page 25: For “Mores Wood” read “Moses Wood.” 

Page 27: The “Henry Green, Aldermam,” recorded 
to have been imterred in St. Nicholas’ Church- 
yard, and whose gravestone im the latter ground: 
testifies that ‘he died 9th December, 1796, aged: 
63, was no doubt the “villainous mayor” of that 
name whose atititudle in connection with certain 
riots in 1794 became the subject of the bitterest 
condemmation on the part of Blackner. The 
latter historian’s accoumt of thie affair (pp. 390- 
391) coneludes:—“ But itihowgh lhe escaped the 
punishment of man, he was marked out by the 
finger of Heaven; for, from being ‘highly re- 
spected as a gentleman, from being an opulent 
hosier, a cottom spinner, and a brewer, he be- 
came in a short time alike a bankrupt in pro- 
perty and in fame. Though dwelling in a very 
pomuliows town, he became as lisolated as an her- 
mit, for he was shunmed both by the virtuous 
and the vicicus—by_the former from a principle 
of hemour, amd by the latter from motives of 
shame. He died of a broken heart when want 
and guilt haunted him like two spectres—and 
the winds of Heaven dispersed his distressed and 
disconsolate family. Nay, the foundation of his 
house was uprooted, amd ome of the men who 
had been cruelly treated through his criminal 
neglect, strewed pepper and salt upon the earth 
where it had stood.” 

Page 29: I am informed that the ome remaining 
Broad Marsh memorial has beem temporarily 
covered in connection with the Carrington-street, 
wideming operations, but that it will ultimately 
be again exposed ta view. 

Page 30: Delete the third “e” im “Jefferey.” Also add 
the further names: Bell, Douthwaite, Haynes, 
Miles, Sargentson, and Urban. 


Page 36: Wylies note on early Baptist interments, 
i &e., is borrowed from “Orange,” p. 806. 

Page 38: For “warfare” read “welfare.” 

Page 40: Mr. John Ryther and Mrs. Sarah Gibbes, 
both of Brewhouse Yard, Nottingham, were 
married at Wilford, 2lst February, 1687. Sarah 
Ryther, widow, was buried at St. Peter's, Not- 
tincham, 29th September, 1739. James Sloss, 
gent., p. St. Peter, and Amn Hemus, p. 8t. 
Nicholas, Notitingham, were married by licence 


at Radford, 24th April, 1739. 
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Page 46: The reference to the “present year” signi- 
fies 1909. 

Pave 51: For “identity” read “identification.” 

Page 56: For “Culltm’ read “Cullen,” and for 
“Sitriahlam” read “Strahlan.” 

Page 57: Godfirey’s “Lenton,” page 301, records fou 
marble tablets at Park Hill Chapel, removed 
from the old chapel in St. James-sitneet. 

Page 59: For “1837” read “1827.” 

Page 70: Wiith! referenice to thle Rose-Flower me 
morial (which incidentally includes a George 
Roge) it is moteworthy that St. Mary’s parish 
register chronicles the burial of a “ Flower, 
daughter of George Rose,’ 27th September, 
1643. 

Page 75: The burial-register suggests that “Bigland” 
should probably be read “Bigsby.” 

Page 76: For “two” (first paragraph) read “too,” 

Page 80: For “forty steps” read “thirty steps.” 

Page 106: For “Manby” read “Mamly” (bils). 

Page 108: For “appently” read “apparently.” 

Page 111: For “Gibron” read “Gibson.” 

Page 116: For “Beardall” read “Beardsall.” 

Page 117: For “Milligan” read “Milligaim,.” 

Page 139: After “whfe of eightteem,” insert “(Tomlin 
family).” 

Page 146: “ Wiiddow Littlefiaire” occurs im Thomas 
Gilbert’s “disnary,” in the Hearth Tax, 1674. 
Pages 147-8: For “ Wiggington” read “ Wigginton.” 
Page 148: Tothe list of chiristiam’sed surmames add 

“Brett.” 

Page 158: For “origimal state of affairs” read 
“ancient state of affairs.” 

Page 165: The Watkinson-Twells marriage of 1629 
may have taken place itm Niolttingham, as the 
entry is duplicated iim St. Mary’s register. 

Page 169: For “remainder” read “reminder.” The 
first-mentiioned of the umcomimom feminine names 
was perhaps introduced imto the parish of 
Greasley by Alathia, wife of Gilbert Mullington, 
buried there in 164[3]. See “ Notts. Occasional 
Papers,” p. 136-—which also contains early alln- 
sions to Brookesbresting, &c., from Greasley Re- 
gisters. 

Tt may be added that the place-name further 
occurs in the old Nottingham Archdeaconry records. 
Page 171; In the third extract from Sit. Peter’s re- 

gister, the word “buried” is inadvertently dupli- 
cated. 

Page 174: (1864). For “ood” read “Look.” 


IX, 


Page 175: The date “1809,” omitited from the open+ 
ing quotation, will be found imadvertently and 
irrelevanitly ebtruded om p. 177. 

Page 177: Lhe Newthorpe episiode is recorded earlier 
by Blackner, p. 389. 

Page 183: For “ Barratt” read “Barrotit,” and for 
“Gelsthonp” read “Gellstharp.” 

Page 187: In the centre of the page, for Flam- 
fore” read “Flaufore”; but the small para- 
graph comprising the reference iis superseded by 
the amended version om page 203. 

Page 191: Im the extract from ithe will of 1491 the 
word “the” is accidentally dropped. The ac 
companying allusion to the chapel of the Blessed 
Mary of Ruddingtom evidently imidicates that 
such was the original amd consequently thie cor- 
rect dedication of ‘Ruddington Church, although 
now styled St. Peter's. 

Page 195: Possibly the memoranda of 1721 were the 
oviginial rough motes of thhe compiler of the local 
section of the Magna Bribammia, 1727. 

Page 201: For “bestry” mead “vestry.” 

Page 203: In the sub-heading, for “diswed” read 
“ disused.” 

Page 206: For “to” read “of,” im the second dine: 

Page 214: In the sub-heading, read “ Modern His- 
borianis.” 

Page 217: In the first obituary verse, for “do” 
read “ to.” 

Page 221: The footmoitie occurs through imadvertence. 
See p. 243. 

Page 222: For “direct” read “direst.” 

Page 226: The reference to the broken stome com 
prises iam observation inadvertenitly repeated from 
p. 214. 

Page 234: Read “comparatlively early headstones” 
in the singular. 

Some additacnal mimor errors have been considered 
toy obvious cir too trivial to need correcting. 


ADDENDA, 


From the printed “Stretton Manuscripts,” 1910, we 
find that that antiquary, writing about a century 
ago, had his attention attracted by the quaintly- 
worded Merrim inscription at St. Peter's to which IL 
have alluded in the past, and which Stretton de- 
scribes as “om a headstome in the churchyard, nearly 
opposite the chancel door.” 


In the course of his description of the imterior of 
this church, Stretton says:—The altar piece was 
painted at the expense of Alvery Dodsiey, M.D., by 
Edward Dovey, an artist of mo mean abilities, who 
lived on the west side of Bridlesmith gate, and les 
buried in St. Peter’s Churchyard, opposite to the 
chancel door. It was a representation of the Last 
Supper, Christ and his Apostles being under a sort 
of pavilion with a niche in the centre. In the fore- 
ground were Corinthian columns, with gilt capitals, 
supporting a nich entablavure, whole length figures 
ot Moses and Aaron in their priestly habilimenuts 
being on the two sides, over which were two angels 
presenting a portrait of Her Majesty Queen Anne, 
the whole surmounted by a rich crimson canopy, 
bordered with gold. The present figure of Christ's 
Passion in the Garden of Gethsemane was painted 
by Barber, of Nottingham, in 1815, together with 
some other alterations of Dovey’s painting, but the 
caps and entablature, with the crimson canopy, are 
as painted by Dovey, except that the portrait of Her 
Majesty was taken out where the dove is now repre- 
sented.” 


In view of the considerable period that had 
elapsed, there can be little doubt that Stretton’s 
defimiite location of Edward Dovey’s burial-place was 
grounded upon the testimony of a then existing 
gravestone. However, although no sepulchral memo- 
rial to the artist survives to-day, the circumstance 
that Stretton fails to mention the date of deatih 
favours the possibility that he may have written 
from memory, while labouring under a misapprehen- 
sion. To be explicit, the amtiquary may have had 
in mind a stone yet remaiming by St. Peter’s chan- 
cel, to the memory of twu children of Edward and 
Elizabeth Dovey, who respectively died in 173(7) and 
1743. It is however possible that the parents were 
subsequently buried with their offspring, and that 
the pre-existing memorial may have served as a 
landmark in Stretton’s time. The parish register 
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testifies that “Edward Dovey, painter,” was buried 
24 January 1756, and that Elizabeth Dovey, widow, 
was buried 11 April 1781. 


Stretton also mentions a memorial, on the north 
side of St. Mary’s Churchyard, to “Wm. Noone, Bel- 
founder,” who died 13 August 1732, aged 91. It does 
not now exist. (A William Noon occurs in 1706 in 
“Blackner,” p. 62.) 


Notice may also be taken of Stretton’s reference 
to the “Bone House” (which he variantly styles the 
“Scalp House”) of St. Mary’s, a hundred years ago, 
as entered by the exisiimg north door. 


A few additional surnames have come to light 
since the Nottingham lists in this book were printed. 


It may be added that, in reference to the Jews’ 
burial-ground, Stretton says:—“The Corporation of 
Nott., Octr. 11, 1822, have gramitied a lease of a piece 
of land, for 999 years, at the rent of one Penny per 
yard, containing 144 square yards, for the purpose of 
Burying-ground, when they have hitherto carried the 
remains of their deceased relatives and friends of 
the Jewish nation to Birmingham, for want of a 
nearer spot to couvey them to. Signed D. Solomon, 
B. Hertz, M. Levy.” 


The same antiquary mentions a Sneintom head- 
stone, inscribed :—“Here lyeth ye Body of my Father, 
John Holmes, who departed this Life December the 
15th im the Year of our Lord 1725, aged 48.” 


Tam tiorld that the Sneinton Churchyard inscriptions 
are now receiving methodical attention. 


Flawford.—Since this book was printed, part of 
yet another fugitive memorial has come to light, 
under unexpected circumstiamces. While cycling in 
June, 1911, the distant premomniitiions of am approach- 
ing thunderstorm imflueniced the writer to seek tem- 
porary shelter at a newly-built bungalow in the! 
parish of Keyworth. During conversation, a passing 
reference to the meighbouring old churchyard of 
Kinoultion led a member of the household to men- 
tion that their own cistemm-cover had omce been a 
epavestone. The further information that a Rud- 
dineton builder and a Ruddimgtom plumber had been 
employed on the premises seemed to sufficiently im- 
dicate whence the memorial came. Hjowever, not 
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only had the piece of silate been placed face down- 
wards, but the letterimg had been subjected to the 
action of fire, and what appeared to be red lead 
had been applied, evidently in attempts to obliterate 
the signs of its original purpose. Luckily, however, 
these efforts were frustrated by the toughness of the 
material, insomuch that, aftea a few mimutes’ cleans- 
ing operations, I bared the surface sufficiently to 
decipher practically ali that remains, as appended. 
It is the lower half omly of a headstone, and the 
primary imscription, apparently, together with 
rhymes, is missing :— 


_ : . [hJave 
: é : the Grave. 
Here lieth [the] . . Wilham 
Son of John afmd] Anm Wilkinson. 
He died December the 22d, 1769, 
In the 4th Year ... [alge 
J. Winfield. 


NOTTINGHAM’S OLDEST 
NONCONFORMIST CEMETERY. | 


a 
THE BAPTIST BURIAL GROUND, 


Though the last of the prominent local! dissent- 
ing bodies to engage the attention of the hijstoriam, 
the Baptist community ‘has not, in the upshot, 
suffered on that account, but has rather gained 
thian othierwilse by waiting. In 1899 Mr. J. Ward, 
of thils ciltly, published a book of monumental in- 
semptions from the Mouwnit-street Baptist Burial 
Ground. To his further enterprise was due the 
publication, in 1903, of a much Jarger work on 
the history of the Nottimgham Baptists, wherein 
were repmnted thle monumental inseniptions, and 
which, though not free from faults, is likely to 
remam the text-book for future students of the 
subject. ‘To it, indeed, the present wrilter iy con- 
siderably indebted. 

Although it is not. improbable that the Baptists 
existed as a community in Nottingham prior to 
the close of the T7th century, there is not known 
any actual reference to them earlier than the year 
1720, at which date a purely meidental allusion 
occurs among the local Presbyterian records. 

A deed of 1724 may be said to place the sect, 
historically speaking, on a substantial footing, and 
may in fact be regarded as the charter whereon 
their corporate story ultimately rests—relating as 
it does to their meeting-hiouse in the then Fivlar- 
lane, and to their place of sepulture in the present 
Mount-street. The latitier is described in the deed 
as ‘‘ heretofore used as a garden, but mow and 
for many years last past used as a Burying Place 
for the people commonly cailled Baptists alas 
Anabaptists in and about the said town of Not- 
tingham.’’ On the foregoing passage the authors 
of ‘* Friar Lame Chapel ’’ base the statement: ‘We 
have absolute proof that a society of Baptists 
existed in. the town in the 17th century.” But 
whether the ‘‘ many yeans’’ of the deed necessarily 
signifies more than 24 is perhaps debatable. 

The first printed allusion associated with the 
sect, locally, seems to be im conmection with Peet 
and Badder’s map of Nottingham, 1744, whereon 
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is plotted and lettered the ‘‘ Bapt. Burying Gr.”’ 
Earlier town: maps are too rude or too imperfect to 
afford evidence. That of 1714, unfortunately, ter- 
minates in this dimectilon precisely on the outer 
boundiary-bne of the burial-ground. 

This tittle-known, disused place of sepulture, 
whatever the date of its inauguration, is doubtless 
thla oldest Nonconfiormist oemetery exusting im 
the city to-day. Oonsequently it is hardly neces- 
sary to say that the spot is ot the highest historic 
and sentimental interest to the Baptists, not only 
of Nottingham, but also of a considerable though 
undefined surrounding district, whose forefathers 
worshipped in Nottingham, and were here laid to 
rest, during several generations. In fact, the 
circumstance that the register sometimes calls this 
‘‘the Protestant Dissenters’ Burying Ground ”’ 
suggests that other Nonconformists were perhaps 
occasionally buried here. 


A FIGHT AGAINST HEAVY ODDS. 


However that may be, it is not to the members 
of one sect alone, but to every person of broad 
sympathies, capable of contemplating with un- 
prejudiced eye the Horatius like struggle against 
heavy odds presented by the early history of most 
of the dissenting bodies, that this sacred enclosure 
will appeal, sheltering as it dioes the dust of many 
a stalwart and daunitless pioneer of that liberty 
of conscience nowadays extended to all. One 
dces not lightly tread such a spot, nor survey it 
unmoved, So it is that the present writer is 
strongly of opinion that this almost Valhalla of 
early local Nonconformity has as yet by no means 
been accorded the attention and the honour for 
which its unique claims unquestionably qualify. 
So attractive a theme, indecd, is but too apt to 
tempt one to trespass outside reasonable typo- 
graphical limits. Consequently, no conscientious 
chronicler could feel other than thankful that the 
subject hais to some extent been dealt with in the 
past, for I have neither desire nor need to go 
over old ground—niot, at least, in a literary sense. 

Memorials to the dead do not seem to have been 
muoh favoumed at first im old dissenting burial 
grounds, and rarely extienid. back, im thei diaties, 
to anything ilike the time whien thle respective 
grounds were first used. The survitving memorials 
at Moumit-street cover thle period 1732-1876, thie 
latest imseription recording also, it is stated, the 
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latest interment. Unfortunately, no burial register 
appears to have been kept prior to thle year 1785— 
at least the onily existing register wags commenced 
in that year. Hence, it is important. to remember 
that such memorials as carry earlier dates must 
yank as original records. Indeed, it may as well 
be admitted that a number of the later memorials 
need to be similarly classed. As a matter of fact, 
regrettable though the circumstance be, there is 
little douot that the buria: register, even. when it 
aid come initic being, was very imperfectly kept. 
Not cnly is this much to be inferred from the 
admitted deiiciency of the contemporary birth 
negisler, but the memorials themselves comiprige 
inefutable testimony of thie shortcomings of the 
burial negister. 


A VALUABLE RECORD. 


It is gratifying to be able to record that both 
the birth wegister (1742-1837) and the burial 
register (1785-1837) axe printied in Mr. Ward's book 
for thie benefit of such as aaje interested. What- 
ever their faults amd faillings—and no register is 
without them—thley constitute a highily valuable 
record, as the present waiter can testify, having 
freely consulted them while preparing this article 

For the present’ purpose, imiterest centres im the 
burial register (1785-1837), which records (if I have 
counted thiem gornectily) 504 intermenss. Remem- 
bering how small was thle commmunilty im its earlier 
days, such a total affords somie evidence of thie 
former importance, as well as of the present 
sentimental interest of the burial ground. Never- 
thieless, such evidence is very imadlequate, for it is 
certain that a great number of burials have taken 
place whereof no records survive, both before and 
during the period covered by the register. More- 
over, an additional disappointment awaits the in- 
quiver after interments subsequent to 1837, for 
none are on record. This state of affairs is pro- 
bably a consequence of the contemporary  in- 
auguration of the civil registration of births and 
deaths, which the Baptist authorities appear to 
have regarded as relieving them of the necessity 
for further trouble in connection with registra- 
tion. Hence, though all deaths are on civil 
record, the inscriptions at Mount-street of later 
date than 1837 constitute the only surviving re- 
cords of burials there since that year. 

In one direction it would at first sight appear 
that deductions need to be made from the above- 
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entioned total cf 504 interments. The Friar-lane 
Baptists in 1815 removed from the original chapel 
to their new and much larger chapel in George- 
street. Here one gathers the impression that 
there was accommodation for interments, and one 
is apt to arrive at the conclusion that the George- 
street burials were entered in the same register- 
book, among the Mount-street burials, without dis- 
crimination. A list of so-called George-street 
burials that chances to be separately preserved 
during a period of nearly two years, 1830-32, totals 
38, two of which, however (Daniel Parley and 
Stephen Reynolds, both 1830), are actually remem- 
bered on Momnt-street memorials. The case is 
made clear by the following footnote on page 9 
of the Baptist history, arising out of a reference 
to ‘ George Street Burial Ground ”’ :—‘‘ Mount 
Street Burial Ground, Nottingham, is intended. 
There is no burial ground attached to George 
Street Baptist Chapel.” 


PICTURED MONUMENTS. ~. ” 


The relative austerity of the Dissenting bodies, 
in their earlier days, reflected itself in their 
sepulchral memorials, whereon the non-utilitarian 
embellishments of the soulptor’s art are usually 
found to be conspicuous by their absence. To 
this rule, however, there are one or two exceptions 
at Moumt-street. 

For instance, the low iron uprights, or rail 
supports, at the angles of the recumbent Beres- 
ford-Henson tombstone, carry the arms of the 
two families. Also the Dickinson headstone, 
1839, &c., is artistically carved at top and sides. 
Again, the stone to Sarah, wife of Thomas 
Rogers, 1784, has the conventional skull and 
crossbones cut in both upper corners. But the 
most markedly allegorical example is the Picker- 
ing headstone, 1795, on the top part of which is 
sculptured a sitting female figure, holding an open 
book inscribed, ‘‘ Hope in the Lord.’’ Beside her 
is an urn on a pedestal, the latter being in- 
scribed, “‘ Which Hope we have as an Anchor of 
the Soul both sure and Steadfast.”” An anchor 
and a cross naturally find place in the picture, 
in the upper part of which, among clouds, are 
seen two cherubs’ heads and a crown. The only 
rival to the foregoing is the headstone to John 
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Barber, 1802, &c., in the top part of which are 
sculptured a cross.and an anchor crossed, flanked 
on the one hand by a book imscribed, ‘‘ Holy 
Bible,” and on the other by a hour-glass, while 
a crown is depicted in the clouds, and a label is 
inscribed, ‘‘Good Hope through Grace.” But 
perhaps the most noteworthy of all is the really 
uncommon, if not unique, sculpture at the top 
of the headstone to the four Bardsley infants, 
1768-1775. Here, among other work not so readily 
to be interpreted, the spectator is confronted with 
rear aspects of four curly, children’s heads—a 
mute but touching reminder of departed little 
ones. 


EPITAPHS AND RHYMES. 


And now it will be well to turn, so to speak, 
from the pictures to the letterpress. In quite 
a number of cases, it may be incidentally men- 
tioned, the information on the memorials could 
be supplemented or annotated, did space permit, 
by that on stones in other local graveyards. 

I have elsewhere remarked that, ‘‘ generally 
speaking, Nonconformist inscriptions are inclined 
to be a shade more prosaic than those in church- 
yards, and less prone to lapse into rhyme.” It 
might be added that they are, perhaps, a trifle 
more addicted to Scriptural quotations. Never- 
theless, every variation of taste is displayed in 
the rhymes inscribed at Mount-street, from the 
hackneyed epitaph to & quotation from Young, 
and other examples of fine feeling from pens of 
hich poetic attainments. -There is indeed quite 
a series of telling and affecting obituary verses 
scattered around, such as cannot fail to com- 
mend themselves to the serious reader as suit- 
ably fulfilling their purpose, and from which an 
edifying illustrative selection could readily be 
made. Conversely, it is perhaps unnecessary to 
say, there are no inscriptions of any kind cal- 
culated to afford entertainment or amusement to 
the class interested only in such. However, as 
the Mount-street rhymes have already been twice 
printed, and are consequently easily accessible to 
all who desire to peruse them, space will be saved 
by here recording only the following overlooked 
verse, from a Wells family stone, which is not 
submitted for any other purpose than that of 
completing the series :— 

My God, my Judge, my sovreign friend, 
Preserve our souls to their last end ; 
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Let pity o’er our crimes prevail, 
And throw thy mercies in the scale. 

Upon the whole it is pretty safe to say that, 
by the mind appropriately constituted, the Mount- 
street epitaphs may be perused witl. edification 
and profit. As already hinted, there exists prac- 
tically nothing of what is commonly considered a 
diverting character. The only item even ap- 
proaching such a thing—and one must perforce 
admit that it could scarcely find its way on a 
modern memorial—is that George Sharp, who died 
in 1826, ia categorically described as ‘‘ grocer and 
tallow chandler of this town.” 

The only palpable blunder observed is repre- 
sented by nothing worse than the unwarranted 
use of a pronoun on the headstone to John Cow- 
lam, 1787, which proceeds: ‘‘aleo two of their 
children,’’ &c., it having evidently been over- 
looked that absolutely no allusion to the man’s 
wife occurs. 

An apparent error, but one that closer examina- 
tion dissipates, occurs on the tombstone record- 
ing the deaths of four children of John Rogers, 
two of whom dying within three weeks’ time, 
viz., in June and July, 1828, are each described 
as ‘‘only remaining child of the above.” The 
explanation is that, being aged respectively 7 and 
2 years, they were children of separate mothers. 


SELECTED ITEMS. 


As in respect to the rhymes, sc even the salient 
features of the imscriptions in general constitute 
a subject of greater magnitude than can be dealt 
with here. Hence a few brief remarks on some 
of the principal must serve the present purpose. 

In a popular sense at least, the most notable 
stone is that to George Vason, the renegade 
missionary who, at Tongataboo, one of the Pacific 
Islands, relapsed into a state of savagery, was 
tatooed, married several wives, and lived gener 
ally as the natives, for four years. 

These circumstances, however, did not prevent 
him wooing and wedding on conventional lines, 
after he had settled in Nottingham. Vason’s 
wife predeceased him, and to the appreciative in- 
scription to her memory (at the head of the same 
stone) he appended the text: “Favour is deceitful 
and beauty is vain, but a woman that feareth the 
Lord shall be praised. Proverbs 31., 30.” 

The Hopper headstone remembers three 
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Richards that died, and one Richard that lived, 
all sons of Richard Hopper, in addition t« 
Richard, son of Richard Hopper the younger- - 
quite a perplexing array. 

One of the two mural tablets in this ground 
is the only memorial of a cenotaph character, it 
mentioning that deceased died at Clophill, Beds., 
““and was interred at that place.” 

The Bailey headstone, recording the deaths of 
three persons within the four months November, 
1838—March, 1839, mentions that they died “ all 
of typus fever.” 

Only two stones specifically inform us that 
deceased came from a different part of the coun- 
try; to wit, that to Susanna Oldknow, ‘‘ daughter 
of the Rev. John Wilson, of Matlock Bath,’ and 
that to Maria Parker, “‘late of Kettering, in 
Northamptonshire.”’ 

The second mural tablet refers to the wife and 
two children of George Lissant Cox, a prominent 
member of the local Baptists, who, however, is 
stated to have been in 1804 ‘‘excluded for deism 
and little attendance.’’ He died at Beeston in 
1838, a nonagenarian—which, by the way, is more 
than can be eaid of the age reached by any indi- 
vidual remembered on the Mount-street inscrip- 
tions. His descendants, I believe, subsequently 
migrated from the banks of the Trent to those of 
the Mersey. 

The stone to Thomas Ragg, who died in 1836, 
and to his wife (there is a separate stone to their 
daughter) naturally calls to mind Thomas Ragg, 
friend of Robert Millhouse, who might very well 
have been related. The above parents, by the 
way appear to have followed the practice of 
having their children baptised in St. Mary's 
Church. 

Strangely enough, the ground contains no stone 
to the Rev. John Jarman, buried here 12th 
February, 1830. By the way, it may be worth 
while here recording that the latter’s father, 
Thomas Jarman, survived him, dying on Tuesday, 
24th January, 1832, aged 80, but he was not buried 
in this ground. 

One further inscription that is, for 
other reasons, perhaps worthy of passing 
notice, remembers two of the Blatherwick family, 
in addition to Mary Clemency, wife of H. Payne, 
M.D., who died 28th August, 1815, aged 24 years. 
Now this inscription is partially perished, inso- 
much that, on its merits alone, both year and age 
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must perforce rank as uncertain. (The second 
figure of the month is similarly obscure.) Here, 
however, the solid value of the printed Baptist 
register becomes exemplified, for therefrom we 
learn that Mary Clemency, daughter of John and 
Elizabeth Blatherwick, of the parish of St. Peter, 
was born 6th December, 1790, thus confirming 
both year and age. 

Here it may be permissible to mention that 
Puritanical Christian names, such as the above, 
have, from their very uncommonness, an especial 
value to the genealogist as clues in the line of 
female descent, the possibility being that they 
have been handed down in the family since the 
early part of the seventeenth century. (By the 
way a Mercy Blatherwick was married at St. 
Mary’s Church in 1823.) We have seen, it is true, 
that the above Clemency’s mother did not bear 
the name; but that her grandmother did it is 
pretty eafe to assume, on the evidence of a stone 
in St. Peter’s Churchyard to John Blatherwick, 
who died in 1770, aged 59, and to Clemency 
Blatherwick, his wife, who died in 1789, aged 68. 

So much for selected items, wherefrom it will 
be well to turn to a few statistics. 

Mr. Ward’s monograph of 1899 on the Mount- 
street burial ground contains 79 inscriptions, ‘“‘the 
remainder being broken or decayed beyond de- 
ciphering.”’ An eightieth inscription, ‘‘only re- 
cently found,’ was added in the Baptist book of 
1903. This printed series suffices to convey a 
good idea of the interest attaching to the ancient 
burial-place. A brief examination will show, 
for instance, that 23 out of the 80 memorials are 
referable wholly in their dates to the eighteenth 
century, while a further half-dozen carry both 
eighteenth and nineteenth century dates. The 
earliest of all is the headstone of John Walkley, 
1757; while to the decade following are referable 
no less than seven other inscriptions, to wit: 1764 
(Lomax), 1765 (Standley), 1766 (Standley), 1768 
(Bardsley, Leigh, and Lomax), 1769 (Follers). I 
always consider that, other things being equal, 
the interest attaching to an early monumental in- 
scription increases in direct ratio to the age of 
the party commemorated, particularly for pedigree 
purposes, ag one is thereby referred to a propor- 
tionately earlier date corresponding with the span 
of life. Thus the Lomax inscription of 1764 
(age 58) and the Standley inscription of 1765 
(age 61) carry us back to within the first decade 
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of the eighteenth century, or upwards of 200 years 
from the present time. But ihese pale before the 
inscription of 1757 (age 83), wherefrom it follows 


that deceased was born so far back as the year 
1674, in the reign of Charles II. 


MONUMENTAL STATISTICS. 


And now, if it be not voted too wearisome, it is 
proposed to conjare with a few instructive figures. 
Mention has been made of the fact that Mr. 
Ward’s books contain a total of 80 inscriptions 
ficm Mount-street burial ground. Analysis Hoge 
however, that four of these consist of initials only, 
without name or date. Of course, for the sake 
of completemess, there is no reason why they 
should not have been transcribed. On the other 
hand, barring very exceptional circumstances or 
when duplicated by inscriptions proper, initials 
cefy identification, and being consequently value- 
less need deleting, for practical purposes, from lists 
of pea This necessity reduces the number 
to 76. 

Here it may be convenient to remark en paren- 
thesis that, in addition to the above four initial 
stones, a number of other stones carrying bare 
initial iettens exist at Moumt-street, possibly serv- 
ing the office of coverings for vaults, at the foot 
of ordinarily inscribed headstones, with whose in- 
scriptions they tally. These do not find place in 
the lists of inscriptions, their superfluity in any 
‘such conmection being obvious. Here, however, 
the natural question arises: Is it not possible, in 
process cf the known rearrangement of the 
memorials, that in some cases initial stomes or 
vault-coverings became separated from duly 
inscribed memorials to which they of right per- 
tained’ Such happenimgs certainly canmot. well be 
considered improbable. Consequently the recum- 
bent stone marked ‘J. E.”’ was very possibly 
concerned with the Rev. J. Edwards, that marked 
“R. D.’? was not unlikely a pendant to the 
Richard Dickinson headstone, while the small stone 
marked ‘ R. H’’ perhaps remembered a Richard 
Hopper. 

It fortunately happens that the Baptist burial- 
ground memorials have in the past been more 
considerately dealt with than (so far as is known) 
those of any other local burial-place. At least, in 
the year 1862, when some alterations were in pro- 
gress, and the memorials were being re-arranged, 
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4 labourer was paid to clean the stones, in order 
to decipher them. A numbered list was accord. 
ingly compiled, and a corresponding plan pre- 
pared, by Francis Williamson, surveyor. Both 
these are reproduced in Messrs. Godfrey and 
Ward’s book of 1903, though the plan is 
unfortunately on so small a scale that the 
figures cannot be read. Nevertheless the 
list, now 47 years old, though by no means 
what it might be, is a real acquisition. It 1s evi- 
dently about as accurate as could reasonably have 
been expected, but is done after a rough fashion. 
Williamson’s method of identifying or descmbing 
each stone was that of taking down the first, 
or else the most prominent name, only, which 
might be that of the parent or husband of de- 
ceased, and who perhaps was not interred in this 
ground at all. For imstance, no less than four 
stones occur in connection with the description, 
“John Woolley,’ two under that of ‘* John 
Barber,’ two under ‘‘ Rev. J. Edwards,” two 
under ‘‘ Thomas Ragg,’ &c. Hence, one must 
not assume anything further than that the re- 
spective descriptive names occurred on the corre- 
sponding stones. Despite all faults, however, the 
list of 1862 serves for the purpose of identifica- 
tion at the present day, as will in part be shown. 

This list of memorials is numbered up to 105; 
but as, for some unexplained reason, the first 
item is marked ‘‘o,”’ the second ‘‘1,”’ and so on, 
it follows that 106 stomes are actually scheduled. 
These, however, include eight that, although 
numbered, are not described, presumably because 
they were illegible—thus for practical purposes 
reducing the total to 98. On the other hand, 
Messrs. Godfrey and Ward point out that 
Williamson’s list unaccountably omits no less than 
six memorials surviving to-day, thus again raising 
the number existing in 1862 to 104. Moreover, 
in the course of inspecting the memorials in 
November, 1908, I came across two additional in- 
scribed stones (one of which, however, contains 
nothing new, being a partial duplicate) not 
scheduled in either the old or the modern. list, 
thus raising the number to the original total of 
106, or, excluding five ‘‘initial’’ stones, to a net 
total of 101. Hence, on the above basis, the 
printed lists, embracing 76 inscriptions, represent 
as nearly as may be just three-fourths of the 
number on record, 
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THE SERIES NEARLY INTACT. 


Of course, it is by no means an unprecedented 
thing for time and change to account for such a 
@screpancy during a similar interval of years. 
Moreover, there exists on record a letter from 
J. C. Lory Marsh, the occupant of adjoining 
property, to the trustees of the ground, dated in 
1863, as follows:—‘‘I am willimg to replace in 
their original position any or all of the memorial 
stones at the above burial-ground if called upon 
by you so to do, and will pay all expenses at- 
tendant thereon.” 

As to precisely what complaints had been 
made, or what disturbances of memorials had 
actually transpired, leading up to the foregoing 
acknowledgment of culpability, or at least 
liability, no direct information is available. It 
is, however, at least possible to say, thanks to 
the list of 1862, that no very serious leakage of 
monumental stones can have been suffered. It 
is true that no less a number than 24 ‘‘described”’ 
somes remain without cross-refenences in Messrs. 
Ward and Godfrey’s printed list, or, in other 
words, remain apparently unidentified. This cir- 
cumstance, however, does not accurately repre- 
sent the real state of affairs. Indeed (remember- 
ing the wide interest now evinced in memorials of 
the dead), it is pleasant, as a result of personal 
investigation, to be able to report that modern 
writers have erred in this particular. In short 
(subject to slight qualification), the present writer 
has succeeded in identifying all tombstones 
scheduled in 1862, with the three following ex- 
cepfions: No. 3, James Bardsley; No. 24, Rev. 
J. Edwards; No. 102, — Woodward. 

Broken it is true, ave some of the recumbent 
stones in the body of the ground, and several 
are overgrown at the edges with (easily re- 
movable) turf, but, except for an occasional word, 
letter, or figure, I found no illegible inscriptions. 
Indeed, compared with the faint heiroglyphics 
that ome not infrequently encounters (as at 
Castle-gate, for instance) the Mount-street in- 
scriptions are legible as print. A brief applica- 
tion of a brush, supplemented in a few cases by a 
dash of water, fulfilled all requirements. 
Furthermore, the sunken headstones not fully 
transcribed in the printed lists (except the Barber 
one, which is in a stone pavement) were easily 
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copied in full after a few minutes’ trowel work. 
It may be added, however, that few of the newly- 
deciphered inscriptions are of earlier than 19th 
century date. 

It has been hinted above that identifications of 
stones mentioned im the list of 1862 are in cases 
subject to slight qualification—that is, are not 
absolutely fnee from the element of doubt—and 
Tet tT it may be welll aan to faery! 
am not personally doubtful about the 
identity of the ae ata referred to below, it 
may be well to mark them off from the re- 
mainder, which are quite free from uncertainty. I 
append a list of the four nominally doubtful ones, 
under the numbere and descriptions attached in 
Willliamson’s list, but im reversed order :— 

101. M. Genn. 

59. Elizabeth Barnett. 
37. Amn Collishaw. 
26. Kitty. 

The first-named item, ‘“‘ M. Genm ’’—assuming 
the mamucnipt of 1862 has not been misread—re- 
cords a surmame that does not otherwise trans- 
pire among the Baptist records. Evidently the 
stone referred to was the very small existing 
headstone, doubtless a child’s, the first line of 
which, according to my own transcript, reads, 
““M. Green,’ the remainder, if any, being 
illegible. Immediately after the first letter of 
the surname the stone is somewhat damaged, and 
with it the lettering, thus fully accounting for 
uncertain or erroneous rendering on either side. 
A Mary Green, aged three years, was buried in 
1789. 

The second-named item, ‘‘ Elizabeth Barnett,” 
I associate with a small headstone that has no 
doubt suffered considerably during the time that 
has elapsed since 1862, and consequently cannot 
now be read in full, but according to my trans- 
script retains the following lettering: ‘‘ Hliz (h) 
B—-tt D——d Maj(rch) 8 (9). In ——.” 

The third named item, ‘Ann Collishaw,’’ I 
identify with a recumbent stone, whereon the 
arrangement of the lettering, spacing, the num- 
ber of lines, &c., shows that it once remembered 
two persons, possibly husband and wife. The in- 
scription, however, is so much perished (as well 
ag being partially under a holly bush) that, in 
the first instance, I was unable to decide more 
than that the concluding letter of the first surname 
was a “w” that the accompanying year 
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was 1791, and that the year when the 
second person died was probably 1809. In short, 
it was only by comparison with the few un- 
identified memorials on Williamson’s list, that it 
was possible to arrive at the conclusion that the 
first name on the stone in question is undoubtedly 
Ann Collishaw It may sound strange to identify 
the lettering of am inscription only after such 
lettering is known, but those accustomed to deal- 
ing with problems of this. kind will best com- 
prehend the case 

The fourth and final item, ‘‘ Kitty,” ig calcu- 
lated to puzzle the reader, for it represents not a 
surname but a Christian name, in which par- 
ticular ib is umquie on the list of 1862. The 
obvious explamation is that the accompanying 
surmame was then illegible, and the Christian 
name had perforce to serve as a means of 
identification. Slight as is the description as a 
guide to the modern student, it fortunately hap- 
pens not only that it suffices, but that im this 
instamce it is possible to improve upon William- 
son, by supplying the missing surname. Not a 
little remarkable is the circumstance that, as in 
1862. the word ‘‘ Kitty ’’ (surname illegible) yet 
stands out as prominently as, if not more promi- 
nently than, any other word in the partially 
obliterated inscription. 

In case any reader should be interested in the 
identity of the memorial in question, it can best 
be learnt by turning to page 87 of the Baptist 
book of 1903. where there occurs a photographic 
illustration of ‘‘a corner of the burial-ground.”’ 
On the ground is shown a large recumbent stone 
(not lettered), and immediately in the angle is 
geen a low, round-headed upright stome (which 
carries the initials “‘ A. L.’’). But that with 
which we are just now concerned figures less 
prominently than either of the foregoing, it being 
a headstone with its back to the left or north 
wall, but, standing under a bush, is almost in- 
visible in the picture until specially sought for. 

The face of the ‘‘ Kitty ’’ stone is divided longi- 
tudinally, the inscriptions, as already stated, being 
partially perished, and no surname visible. Careful 
scrutiny, however, brings out a few details worthy 
of preservation. The reader’s right side has ap- 
parently been inscribed to the miemory of ome 
person only: ‘Elizabeth paar A Ce 
60 years.’ The left side is inscribed finst to thie 
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memory of Kitty ——-, who clearly died very 
young, as her age was appended in months, 
although their number camnot be deciphered witth 
certainty. The inscription is continued in con- 
nection with ‘“ Mary, their daughter,’’ who died 
in the month of May, no further particulars being 
decipherable, and here the surface of the stone 
enters the ground. On the bare chance of the 
buried portion of the surface retaining further 
lettering, 1 removed a few imches of soil (which 
generally acts as a preservative to what happens 
to be covered up), and was rewarded with the 
following additional item, free from ambiguity :— 
‘* Likewise Sophia, their daughter, who died 14th 
March, 1795, aged 17 years.’’ Reference to the 
printed Baptist burial register shows that Sophia, 
daughter of Samuel Cock, was buried on 19th 
March, 1795, thus revealing the family concerned. 
Farther reference to the corresponding register of 
births not only confirms the age, but also reveals 
that the mother was named Elizabeth, and she it 
was doubtless who was commemorated on the 
right side of the stone. The two other children, 
Kitty and Mary, likewise figure on record in the 
birth register. In most of the foregoing cages, 
however, the burial register is too defective to 
be of any service. 


OLDEST STONE IN NOTTINGHAM. 


The most interesting discovery I have reserved 
for the conclusion, as its relative importance seems 
to call for more detailed description than would 
otherwise be necessary or desirable. The last 
memorial at the opposite or west extremity of the 
north wall of the burial ground, occupying a posi- 
tion corresponding to the ‘ Kitty ’’ memorial at 
the east end, 1s doubtless the oldest Dissenter’s 
gravestone in Nottingham. Hither by accident or 
design, it is found immediately east of the second 
buttress, and between the latter and the ‘‘ Walk- 
ley ’’ stone (1757), hitherto accounted the oldest 
stone in the ground. lt is a quaint-looking head- 
stone, of uncommon style, standing with its back 
to the wall, and at the present time is partially 
concealed by a large holly-bush, and can only 
be closely approached by stooping low. 

At the top is sculptured a crown, flanked by 
protuberances that have probably been cherubs’ 
heads; and there are effective if not imposing side- 
borders of what appear to be clusters of grapes, 
with curled connecting tendrils—the whole standing 
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out in high relief, considerably above the inscribed 
surface of the stone. 

Unfortunately (as frequently happens in the case 
of stones other than of slate) if is considerably 
decayed, insomuch that to a superficial observer 
its inscription presents the appearance of being 
wholiy illegible, which explains why it has not 
been noted in the past. Indeed, the only readily 
decipherable portion is underground, and requires 
to be bared of soil before it can be read. The 
relative legibility of the half-dozen lines of the 
inseripticn may be said to rank in direct ratio 
to their lowness—an obvious consequence of the 
sunken condition of the stone, the soil having 
served to protect the lettering from the action of 
wind and weather. The following is my transcript: 


{Here Lyeth the Body] 
of [Joseph] ————————— 
who Departed this 
Life Feb. [Ye] 2, 1732, 

In the 50th Year of 
his Age. 


The two first limes, so far as read, must rank 
as partially conjectural, the most regrettable cir- 
cumstance being that the surname is apparently 
decayed beyond deciphering. It seems to consist 
of about six or eight. letters, not one of which can 
be made out with any certainty. The third line 
is a little plainer, while the fourth, which com- 
prises the date, is fortunately much more so, the 
year in particular being perfectly uninjured by 
time, and likely to remain distinct for many years 
longer. The fifth and sixth lines, recording age, 
are flawless, the use of the masculine pronoun 
proving that at least the memorial was erected 
to a man. The natural curiosity as to his 
identity, however, may never become satisfied. 
Still, in the absence of other evidence, it may be 
mentioned that a Joseph Pollard, of Nuttall, car- 
penter, figures prominently in the deed of 1724. 
The only other Joseph there figuring, Joseph 
Eaton, is shown to have survived long after thie 
date of the above stone. It might possibly be 
that the sculpture is to some extent allegorical, 
and that the grapes indicate a vintner. How- 
ever that may be, despite the fact that it fails 
to rival, by a generation, the oldest gravestones 
in the parish churchyards of Nottingham, this 
early Baptist memorial is an interesting and 
prizable relic of early local Nonconformity. 
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By way of footnote to this article, it has 
occurred to the writer that persons interested in 
our old local Baptist families, who may not find 
it convenient to make a personal inspection, would 
welcome an exhaustive list of the surnames 
occurring on existing stones at Mount-street, now 
that they have yielded up all they can ever teil 
us. Such a thing indeed may well save many a 
time-wasting search in the burial-gnound itself, in- 
somuch as one is thus enabled to ascertain at a glance 
what families are and what families are not repre- 
sented. There is the more reason that this 
should be done, as the catalogue is, after all, but 
a brief one—despite the fact that numerous stones 
record two surnames. The explanation is, of 
course, that surnames are very frequently dup- 
licated in respect to divers members of one 
family. There are, for imstance, four Barber 
memorials, and the same number of both Woolley 
and Rogers memorials; but the record is easily 
held by the Lomax family, to whose memory theve 
exist no less than nine stones! So it is that 
(including the illegible but inferable ‘‘ Cock’? in- 
scription) the gross total of surnames proper, as 
appended, reaches but 78. To these, however 
(if only for the benefit of genealogical searchers). 
may be added ten Christianised surnames, such as 
are not duplicated among the surnames proper. 
Surnames in the slightest degree uncertain are 
distinguished by brackets. 

Ashlin, Bailey, Baker, Barber, Bardsley 
[Barnett], Bartram, Bauser, Beresford, Blather- 
wick, Bradbury, Brotherton, Brown, Chambers, 
Christian, Cock [Collishaw], Cowlam, Cox, Cullen, 
Dickinson, Eames, Edwards, Flower, Tollers, 
Frost [Genn or Green], Greaves, Gresham, Hem- 
mingray, Hemsley, Henson [Hill], Hopper, Hovey, 
Judd, Kyte, Lavender, Lawson, Leigh, Lindley, 
Lock, Lomax, Lymn, Morris, Nichols, Oldknow, 
Parker, Parley, Payne, Pepper, Pickering, Rage, 
Rawson, Raynor, Reynolds, Rice, Roberts, Rogers, 
Sharp, Simpson, Standley, Taylor, Thompson, 
Tomkinson, Truswell, Upton, Vason, Walkley, 
Ward, Watts, Wells, White, Willey, Wilson, 
Woolley, Wright, and Yates. 

The following is a list of surnames occurring as 
Christian names:—Clarke, Cook, Crane, Felkin, 
Houseman, Lissant, Perkins, Silverwood, Stead- 
man, and Turner. 


Before laying down my pen, if it be not 
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deemed too unorthodox a proceeding on the part 
of a prosaic antiquary, I should wish to grate- 
fully record that my peregrinations around 
Mount-street burial ground, during two successive 
days, were brightened by the intimate accom: 
paniment of a charming self-constituted associate, 
such as antiquarian labours are not ordinarily 
wont to attract. This companion was an extra- 
ordinarily fearless and trustful robin, that was 
continually either perched in the evergreens im- 
mediately by my head, or picking up the worms 
and insects at my feet, such as became exposed 
on disturbing the encroaching turf at the edges 
of recumbent stones. At the end of my investi- 
gations I parted from this little creature quite 
regretfully, and in the hope that its confiding 
disposition might no: result in its ultimate undoing. 
The discovery of a blacken:d halfpenny, dated 
1862, under the turf loosened from one recumbent 
stone, called to mind the useful work performed 
that year by Francis Williamson. It further set 
me idly speculating on the question of the then 
ownership of the coin, the surveyor amd his 
labourer figuring mentally as rival claimants. 


STONEY-STREET BAPTIST CEMETERY. 


Geneoloyical and other students should not 
forget that, among the legion of forgotten Not. 
tingham burial-grounds, the Baptists possessed 
at least one other, the registers whereof are pre- 
sumably in existence somewhere. 

Blackner, 1815, says :—‘' The General or Arminian 
Baptists erected a chapel at the lower end of 
Flumptre-place in 1799 and in front of it is a 
commodious burying ground.’”? The chapel in ques- 
tion is now the property of St. Mary’s Church, and 
is known as St. Mary’s Hall. The burial ground 
has been converted into an asphalted yard, and 
the few memorials surviving at the present day, 
all upright, are placed along two walls, although 
it is stated that some of these are displaced 
memorials from the middle Barker-gate burial 
ground. They were all transcribed about 1906. 


OLD ST. PETER’S CHURCHYARD 


es 


The earliest relevant notice of St. Peter’s Church- 
yard—mainly introductory to a whimsical epitaph 
occurs in Deering’s History of Nottingham, i/51, 
at the end of an account of the church, as follows: 
‘‘In the Church-yard, which abounds in Grave 
and Head-Stones, I find nothing remarkable, except 
the following joco-serious one, upon a man who 
was a great champion of the High Party in this 
town, and who had a strong influence upon the 
Mobile ; and all this zeal of his did not proceed 
in kim from any mercenary views, but his own 
shoice. He was otherwise, tho’ bred in low 
Lite (for he was a stocking-needle-maker), a person 
of gcod natural parts, and peculiarly remarkable 
for his filial duty to his poor mother. He died on 
the election day of members of Parliament for the 
town of Nottingham, soon after he had seen that 
gentleman chaired in whose behaif he had exerted 
himself in an extraordinary mammier :— 

Here lies Vin. Eyre, 
Let fall a Tear 
For one true Man of Honour. 
No courtly Lord 
That breaks his Word 
Will ever be a Mourner. 
In Freedom’s Cause 
He stretcht his Jaws, 
Exhausted all his spirit 
Then fell down dead; 
It must be said 
He was a Man of Merit. 
Let Freemen be 
As brave as he 
And Vote without a Guinea; 
Vin. Eyre is hurl’d 
To the other World, 
And ne’er took Bribe a Penny. 
Sept. 6th, 1727. 
True to his Friend to helpless Parent kind, 
He died in Honour’s Cause to Int’rest blind ; 
Why should we grieve, Life’s but an airy Toy, 
We vainly weep for him who died with Joy. 

Throsby, 1795, and Blackner, 1815. reprint the 
foregoing epitaph, the latter describing the stone 
bearing it as situate ‘“‘on the east side of the 
path which leads to the northern entrance into 
the church.” Furthermore, by ranking it among 
the ‘‘ gravestones,’ in contradistinction from the 
‘* headstomes,”’ he virtually intimates that it was 
a recumbent memorial. This prepares us for 
Blackner’s additional testimony that ‘‘ Every 
letter is worn out of the stone which covers thie 
ashes of honest Vin., and their not being replaced 
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neflects discredit on the burgesses at large, par- 
ticularly the party in whose cauge he expired.” 
Hence, needless to say, even if the stone in 
question be yet im existence, it can no longer be 
identified. 

The following noteworthy paragraph from 
Blackner has an interest in conmection with the 
history of the sacred enclosure :-—‘‘ The church- 
yard, till the year 1804, was open to the public; 
there being one entrance to the north, one to the 
south, and one at the north-east corner. But it 
was then inclosed by stopping the north and 
south entrances, and by running a line of cast- 
metal palisades across the east end, leaving a 
footway from the south-east to the north-east. 
corner; the southern and northern boundaries of 
the ground being inclosed with a wad; a 
principal entrance, for persons attending divine 
worship, being preserved in the latter direction, 
near the end of Peck-lane.”’ 

This paragraph evidently chronicles the con- 
solidation of the churchyard and its entrances to 
the concrete form it retained down to 1884. The 
south porch or door of the church, with path 
leading to it, is well shown in the views of 
Deering and Blackner. The ‘‘ running a line of 
cast-metal palisades across the east end ’”’ of the 
churchyard, &c. (these are shown in Blackner’s 
view of the church), evidently means the forma- 
tion of St. Peter's Church-walk, which first ap- 
pears on the map of 1820. That this walk was 
once a part of the churchyard is proved by the 
testimony that human remains have been turned 
up on disturbing the ground. It would seem, 
however, that, contrary to the procedure in the 
parallel case of St. Mary’s Churchyard, the then 
displaced memorials of St. Peter’s were not pre- 
served, unless it might be in a pavement where- 
from they were subsequently displaced. 

The wall on the south side of the churchyard is 
understood to have been rebuilt on the occasion 
of improvements in the street there, preparatory 
to the building of what are now the Water Offices ; 
but whether there was any contemporary curtaib- 
ment of the churchyard on that side does not ap 
pear to be recorded. If not, it is the only frontage 
that has escaped. In 1884 street improvements in 
conmection with St. Peter’s-gate and St. Peter’s- 
square involved the detachment and absorption in 
the highway of very considerable sections of the 
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north and west of the churchyard, as a conse- 
quence of which it is stated that 1,200 bodies 
were removed. 


It is pleasant to record that both the dis- 
turbed memorials and copies of their inscriptions 
were duly preserved. The Corporation of Not- 
tingham, in recompense for the burial-spaces 
effaced through the curtailment of the church- 
yard, provided new graves in the Church Ceme- 
tery, to which the respective coffins and remains 
were transferred, together with the correspond- 
ing memorials, where such existed. The bulk of 
the latter may be seen to-day grouped together 
on an oblong plot of ground not far removed in- 
ward from the abutment of the Forest and Ceme- 
tery boundary-wall on Forest-road—the plot being 
immediately faced and overlooked by a large, 
wooden, hooded crucifix (which serves excellently 
as a landmark) between what are officially called 
St. Petier’s and St. Nicholas’s Walks. With the 
single exception of a tomb, the transferred St. 
Peter’s Churchyard memorials at this spot consist 
exclusively of recumbent stones, laidon the graves 
—although it is scarcely necessary to say that 
many, obviously, were originally upright or head- 
stones. 

However, as stated above, not only were the 
disturbed memorials thus taken care of, but thieiir 
inscriptions likewise received fitting attention. Thi 
latter, duly numbered, were copied intl a manu- 
script book still kept for reference at the Church 
Cemetery Lodge or Office, and having a written 
title-page, imscribed: ‘‘Widening of St. Peter’s 
Gate. Schedule of Gravestones disturbed by thie 
Improvement.”’ 

The insoniptions thus copied are numbered to 
correspond with a plan of the new graves. In- 
cluding ithe few described as ‘‘illegible,” they 
reach the respectable total of 112. ‘On the other 
band, anyone taking the trouble to enumerate the 
stones on the plot of ground referred to, will dis- 
cover that there ame slightly less than 80, or little 
more than two-thirds of the above number. As a 
matter of fact, however, in mamy cases the 
albsence of particular memorilals from the phalanx 
in. question. is‘explained by notes appended to the 
respective copies of the inscriptions. As a con. 
sequence of St. Peter’s Churchyard having been 
cloged to ordinary burials for a long time prior to 
1884. the repriesentatives of the famililes concermed 
had in the interim already buried in the cemetery, 
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being perhaps in possession of graves on vaults of 
their own, and such owners naturally elected to 
have the mortal remains of their relatives trans- 
ferred thither, together with the gravestones. 
Hence, a number of the old St. Peter’s memorials 
no doubt yet remain scattered im different parts of 
the cemetery. These scattered memorials, how- 
ever, it was not deemed necessary to attempt to 
trace for the purposes of a transcript made by 
the present writer in Septembir-October, 1908. 
Hence, such inscriptions in the transcript as do 
not occur in the compact aggregation, dominated 
by the crucifix afore-mentaoned, were copiied 
dimectly from the official written record, and on 
that authority alone. Moreover, the better to 
avoid misconception, they were placed separately 
and. last. 

As one consequence of such arrangement, the 
numbered order of the manuscript book had to 
be abandoned. ‘This course, however, was believed 
to be justified by the circumstance that. the recora, 
except access be also had to the complementary 
plan, affords no help to the seeker after originaly 
—a point not to be lost sight of in connection 
with data of genealogical utility. As evidence of 
such utility it will probably suffice to mention that 
these memorials transferred from St. Peter's 
Churchyard carry inscriptions covering a period of 
160 years, to wit 1733-1893. The latter date, it 
may be necessary to explain, represents a subse- 
quent addition to am inscription existing at the 
time of the removal in 1884. 

In connection with one memorial (Booth and 
Pittman families) a note appended to the official 
transcript of the inscription actually states that 
the tombstone was placed on box (of transferred 
remains) in the vault. 

At least four stones scheduled in the official list 
(Baguley, Gardiner-Gent, Thompson, and Parrott 
families) ware not removed from St. Peter’s 
Churchyard, for they still remain there. In the 
last-named case (and that only) a remarkable ex- 
planation occurs in the official list of imscriptions. 
The grave is described as a vault, and to the copy 
of the inscription is added the note:—‘‘ Not re- 
moved. The most recent of these interments is 
supposed to be 17 feet deep. If so they must not 
be disturbed. If less depth than this the Borough 
Engineer must be asked for further instructions.” 
Hence it would seem that, in one case at least, 
the great depth at which the bodies lay was 
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deemed sufficient justification for refraining froni 
interfering with them, and that consequently they 
yet remain, deep below the surface of the widened 
street. 

As in other cases, St. Peter’s Churchyard once 
contained many memorials now no longer existing. 
The testimony of Deering, who died in 1749, that 
in his time the area ‘‘ abounded ”’ in grave and 
headstones, amply testifies to the amount of 
valuable information that has since perished, and 
of which probably only a minor portion is to be 
ascribed to natural decay. The view of St. 
Peter’s Church accompanying the map of 1744, 
too, shows a sprinkling of headstones, as well as 
six or eight tombs. In October, 1908, I tran- 
scribed every inscription and fragment of in- 
scription then remaining in the churchyard, and 
it is sad to have to report that, out of the ‘‘abund- 
ance’ of Deering’s time, only four existing in- 
scriptions date back to the historian’s lifetime, 
not forgetting to take account of the memorials 
in the Church Cemetery. 

The view of St. Peter’s in Blackner’s History 
of Nottingham, 1815 (what appears to be the 
original now hangs in the vestry), shows numerous 
headstones on the south side of the church, as well 
as three tombs in the angle on the south side of 
the tower and another east of the south door, all 
which have since disappeared. Probably the up- 
right stones were laid on their backs some time 
during the 70 years succeeding. At least, it seems 
improbable that the stones removed to the 
Cemetery a quarter of a century ago would have 
been all placed in recumbent positions if they had 
not been so before. It can scarcely be necessary 
to mention that the prone position is highly detri- 
mental to the continued preservation of the in- 
scriptions, the only advantage of such arrange- 
ment to the reader being that sunken portions of 
headstones are thereby disinterred. 


FACTS AND FIGURES. 


A few figures will perhaps best illustrate the 
existing state of affairs. At the present time St. 
Peter’s Churchyard contains in all some 160 in. 
scribed stones, or, allowing for stones of so little 
practical account as two or three bearing initials 
only, and ons or two others whereon the sur- 
Viv-eny fragmenls cf lettering yield neither surname 
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nor date, there yet remain upwards of 150. 

With regard to the 112 inscribed stones 
scheduled as removed to the Church Cemetery, it 
should in the first place be noted that at least 
four yet remain at St. Peter’s. However, after 
allowance has been made, not only for these, but 
also for three or four inscriptions which, like those 
mentioned above, are possibly too fragmentary to 
be worthy of preservation, there yet remain over 
100, or a grand total of over 250 St. Peter’s 
Churchyard stones, every one of which constitutes 
a more or less useful record. (These figures, it 
will be observed, show that about two-fifths of the 
memorials were disturbed in 1884.) Beyond these, 
there is, of course, a considerable number of 
stones whereon nothing intelligible can be made 
out, little being visible but faint traces of vanished 
lettering. There is a further quantity—perhaps 
vault-coverings—that appear never to have been 
inscribed. 

And now with regard to period. As there 
exists no gravestone in any Nottangham church- 
yard or burial-ground so early as the year 1700, 
and remembering that mterments have long been 
discontinued in these older burial-places, it tollows 
that all surviving memorials are of either 18th or 
19th century date. The record of the stones 
moved to the Church Cemetery in 1884 comprises 
seventeen bearmg 18th century dates (excluding 
one duplicate), or less than a sixth of the whole. 
The proportion among the stones yet remaining in 
St. Peter’s Churchyard is much higher, for lL 
counted 54, or one-fourth of the whole. This 
gives a total of 70 18th century stones, or, roughly 
speaking, about two in every seven. Of course, 
it is not improbable that some few of the partially 
illegible stones belong to the earlier period ; but, 
assuming such to be the case, these are no doubt 
more then counterbalanced by the stones that, 
bearing 19th as well as 18th century dates, have 
in many cases been erected at the later period. 

Brief referance may be made to a point mainly 
of interest to the genealogical student. The 
families commemorated range alphabetically from 
Adamson to York. Including surnames used as 
Christian names—31 in number, but six of them 
duplicated among the surnames proper—(which no 
genealogist can afford to overlook, recording as 
they do, in 19 out of 20 cases, relationship with 
such families), the few instances of imitials, and 
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the commencement can be read), we have a gross 
total of 268 surmames. Even if initials be ruled 
out, as well as imperfect names and variant ren- 
derings of what may be the same name, we still 
have a net total exceeding 250, which, curiously, 
is about equal to the sum of remaining legible 
stones. Such a number is undoubtedly gratifying, 
but gratification is tempered by the thought of the 
mumber lost for ever on vanished memorials. ‘l‘hese 
figures, of course, have reference to the combined 
forces of the remaining and the transferred 
memorials of St. Peter’s, the divorcing of the two 
sections being merely a modern incident, not 
affecting their historical unity. Such divorce will 
be similarly ignored, it should be noted, in penning 
the following remarks about the more interesting 
of the memorials. (Here | must not omit to 
acknowledge indebtedness to Mr. Robinson, parish 
clerk of St. Peter’s, for kindly permitting accass 
to the parish registers, whereby a few wholly and 
partially illegible surnames were rescued in cases 
where the dates survived). 


SELECTED ITEMS. 


The St. Peter's Churchyard inscriptions, though 
they comprise nothing really extraordinary, are 
doubtless of quite average interest, and include 
many items very well worth notice. The oldest 
existing stone, which has a pair of skulls, &c., 
sculptured at the upper end, carries a quaint and 
characteristic early 18th century inscription, here 
appended in full :— 

Near this stone lies the Body of 
Roger Hunt. He dyed ye 29th May, 1718, 
In the 58th year of His Age. 
Likewise His Daught. Anm, wife of 
Richard Browne, In whose Pious 
Memory this Stone is Placed Here. 

She was a Comely Industrious Loveing 
Wife, a Dutiful Child and a Tender Mother. 
Bor all Her Vertues there was scarceiy 
Her Equall. 

Who trusted in God Her Soul to Save 

and so went to this Silent Grave 
Septem. ye 5th, 1726, In ye 28 year of Her Age. 

Among the surnames likely to catch the eye of 
the student mone, assuredly, takes precedence of 
“Shakespeare.’’ Local families of note are repre- 
sented by Strelley (variantly spelt Strilley, 
descended from former lords of that village) ; 
Hedderley. (the last Nottingham bell-founding 
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family) ; Collins (to whom we are indebted for the 
almhouses) ; 3 and Doubleday (the name of a 16th 
century benefactor to this church), An Aaron 
Wood, whose wife died in 1783, was possibly 
father to the 19th century map-maker (Mores 
Wocd). 

Inscriptions to foreigners are always interesting, 
and at St. Peter’s we find remembered: *‘ Ales- 
sandro de Alessandro, Italian,’’ who died in 1763; 
and ‘“‘John de Smedt, a native of Brussells,’’ who 
died in 1835. Another stone appears to comprise 
arefenence to the East Indies, but it is too much 
perished to be read in full. 

Remembering that our forefathers classed all 
strangers—or non-burgesses—as ‘‘ foreigners,’ it 
will not be inappropriate to append a list of parties 
whose connection with otnmer kcalities are re- 
corded in these inscriptions, viz. :— 

Carr, ‘‘of Kiddall ——— near Leeds.”’ 

Sargent, of Ruddington. 

Thompson, ‘‘ gentleman, late of Arnold.”’ 

Panton, ‘‘gentleman, late of the City of Chester.”’ 

North, of Southwell. 

Neowham, of Wilford. 

Chawner, ‘‘Vicar of Church Broughton and per- 
petual Curate of Scrapton,’’ Derbys. 

Carter, ‘late of Lightcliffe near  Fhalifax.”” 

Tompson, ‘late of Bradmore.”’ 

Inscriptions recording trade or occupation are 
sufficiently unusual io arrest notice. Those at St. 
Peter’s include :— 

William Watts, Surgeon (his wife), 1822. 

William Wright, ‘‘Bailiff of this Town,’ 1816. 

William Taylor, Currier (his wife), 1758. 

Christopher Cocks, Druggist, 1755. 

Robert Gardiner Gent, ‘‘ late Quarter Master in 
the 3rd or King’s Own Regiment of Dragoons,” 
1799 To this last are appended the iimes :— 

Say not, when you these rhymes explore, 
The soldier falls to rise no more; 
Yor, when the Trump of God shall call, 
He'll rise again, no more to fall. 

There are of course many other examples of 
rhymes, good and lad, on the St. Peter’s stones, 
including an instances of the notorious “ Farewell, 
vain world, I’ve had enough of thee,’’ over Bishop 
Ralphs, 1760—“ Bishop,” by the way, being here 
a Christian name and not a dignity. 

Another hackneyed epitaph, commencing, ‘‘ His 
languishing head is at rest,’’ by a curious blunder 
is placed at the foot of a stone commemorating 
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two females only ! : 
Of the doggerel class, the following, dated 
1796, is characteristic :— 
Reader, Behold, a Child most dear, 
Lies sleeping in the Dust ; 
Whose Relicks do demand a Tear, 
Irom all the Good amd Just. 
The following couplet, dated 1777, though by 
no means unique, is plain and direct :— 
But since he’s gone, such was his good report, 
He uv’d and di’d belov’d of ev’ry sort. 
‘Lhe sentiments expressed in the rollowing, tw, 
dated 1816, are unexceptional :— 
O Thou remov’d from this World’s strife, 
Whose relics here below are laid ; 
May peace who watch’d thy harmless hfe, 
In death protect thy gentle shade! 
Yet not alone around thy bier, 
Thy Children’s sighs unfeign’d ascend ; 
The mourner pity drops a tear, 
And virtwe weeps a vanish’d friend. 
The opposite extreme is represented by the 
following execrable composition, dated 1828 :— 
«\ loving Wife a Friend sincere, 
A Babe with her he Bury’d here; 
This toilsome World she bid adieu, 
She liv’d and died with Heaven in view. 
In Christ the Lord she put her trust, 
Now Earth to Earth and Dust to Dust. 
Anything out of the rut, however, whatever its 
literary style or quality, at once rivets attention. 
The stone to ‘ Mary, the wife of Richard Dodson, 
Butcher, Who Departed this life July 21, a.p. 
1758, aged 22 years,’ though of slate, is half- 
obliterated by foot-traffic. Even the year is 
partly uncertain, without reference to the parish 
register, which shows that Mary, wife of Richard 
Dodson, junior, was buried 24 July, 1758. The 
rhymes at the foot of the stone, however, clearly 
lamented an untimely death, for the first two 
lines appear to read :— 
A virtuous Wife within this Grave doth lie, 
Thirty Weeks Married and of a W—— did die: 
The cause of death is unfortunately illegible. 
But that the brief period of wedded life is cor- 
rectly recorded is ascertainable by reference te 
the printed section of St. Mary's registers, Not- 
tingham, wherein is entered the marriage, by 
licence, on 10 December, 1757, of Richard Dodson 
and Mary Steer. The beneaved husband appears 
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to have mourned his young bride ten years, for 
the marriage of a Richard Dodson to Esther 
Storkes, by licence, on 4 January, 1768, is re- 
corded at St. Mary’s, The Nottingham Poll 
Book of 1774 shows that Richard Dodson, senior 
(as in 1754), was a victualler or innholder on 
Smithy-row, and that Richard Dodson, junior, 
was a butcher in Broad-lane, now broad-streev. 
Possibly the latter was identical with the Richard 
Dodson buried at St. Mary’s, 1éth May, 1790. 

Various stones at St. evers are, ror divers 
reasons, worthy of at least passing notice—though, 
curiously, nou a single one carries ornamentation 
or sculpture sutticiently elaborate vo cali tor note, 
A tragically abrupt departure is chronicled im the 
inscription to Charles Green, 1845, ** who, in the 
26th year of his age, while in periect neait, was 
suddenly call’d away from ‘Line into tlernity.”’ 
Another ‘Green ’’ stone mentions a member buried 
in St. Nicholas’ Churchyard. 

A stone to William Cutts, 1808, has at the 
lower end the alphabet, the numerals, and 
several conventional sentences of the tombstone 
type, but irrelevant and unconnected. The ex- 
planation doubtless is that this end had been made 
use of by the monumental mason’s apprentice, 
for “‘ practising’? purposes, and was no doubt 
buried in the ground prior to the stones being 
laid flat. 

Other stones, however, instead of boasting too 
much lettering, have too little. An inscription to 
Hannah Bosworth, 17[5]3, for instance, continues 
“Also Near to her Lieth,’’ but has no other 
word, so that it is impossible to know whether the 
sculptor merely awaited a supply of further data, 
or whether the blank was only intended to be 
filled when another death occurred in the family. 

But surely one of the most indolently-compiled 
inscriptions to be found anywhere, is that to 
Thomas Budge, who died in 1775, and to‘‘ Ann, 
his Wife, who died some time since! ”’ 

Another prosy inscription supplying us with too 
little information is appended in full:—‘‘ Here 
lies a Wife of W. H., who died in 1775, aged 52. 
Here lies the Body of W. H., who departed this 
Life February ye 23d, 1779, in ye 53d Year of 
his Age.’ The burial’ register, however, supplies 
the deficiency, snowing that the stone remembers 
William Hutchinson and Sarah his wife. 

A laconic mid-eighteenth century stone to 
several children of the Merrin family, concludes :— 
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“ Also Lieth here the Bodys of the Following 
Inscription William aged 8 years. Abigail Aged 
12. Mary Aged 16. And A Grand-Child 2.” 

Among other curiosities of the St. Peter’s in- 
scriptions may be mentioned the occurrence of the 
feminine name Obedience; and also the circum- 
stance that the parents (named Hubbard) are 
given of a widow named Johnston, who died in 
1765, aged 71. 

Beside Shakespeare, another highly suggestive 
name occurs in the shape of Horatio Nelson 
Chester, who died im 1835, aged 25. It will be 
observed that he was born soon enough after 
Trafalgar for his parents to be still under the 
glamour of that great event and of its great hero. 

Iinally, I did not observe more than two nona- 
genarians commemorated, both aged 95, namely, 
Fortune Baguley, who died in 1843, and Philip 
Strelley, who died in 1861. The youngest subject 
of a special and separate memorial was Robert 
Savory, who died in 1838, aged 9 days. 

A parting word will perhaps be pardoned with 
respect to poor Dr. Deering, who compiled the 
first and most valuable History of Nottingham that 
has yet seen the light. Dying penniless (and while 
his great work was yet in manuscript), the Cor- 
poration of Nottingham are stated to have de- 
frayed the charges of his interment in St. Peter’s 
Churchyard, 7 February, 1748-9, as a ‘‘ tribute 
to departed talents.’ It is further related that 
his creditors seized and published the History, 
“but their generosity could not afford a tombstone 
or slab to point out the particular spot et his 
interment.” Asacongsequence of this neglect (for 
which, by the way, it seems less reasonable to 
blame the historian’s creditors than the peopie of 
Nottingham generally), Dr. Deering’s burial-place 
in his parish churchyard never became placed on 
vecord. Had the spot been remembered, it is fair 
to suppose the remissness of past generations would, 
eve this, have been remedied. Honwever, despite 
the irremediabhe oblivion wherewith the precise 
site of the historian’s grave has been overtaken, 
this circumstance does nob adequately excuse the 
neglect to honour his memory. There seems no 
jest reason why a memorial tablet should not long 
since have been affixed to (by preference) the 
outer wall of the churchyard—say, in St. Peter’s- 
squane—to remind passers-by of the place where 
the ashies of a truly great man were laid. Such a 
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memorial, however, would need to be so worded 
as not to commit in regard to the present where- 
akouts of the doctor’s remains, which may or may 
not have been disturbed in 1884. 


BROAD MARSH BURIAL GROUND. 


The Notts. Directory of 1832 says:—‘‘ In 1831 
a new burial-ground, containing 16,000 square 
yards, near the Workhouse in the Broad Marsh, 
was opened for the use of St. Peter’s parish. 2 
This burial place is plotted and lettered on 
Staveley and Wood’s plan of Nottingham, pub- 
lished in 1831, but purporting to have been pre- 
pared ‘‘ from surveys made in the years 1827, 8, 
and 9.”’ This little-known ground, which for some 
distance forms the rear boundary of the properties 
on the east side of Carrington-street, and is per- 
haps best remembered as the burial-place of Ben- 
jamin Mayo, the “‘ Old General,’ has evidently 
been considerably encroached upom in the course 
of modern building operations. Regarding the 
sepulchral memorials here erected, however, there 
is a sad tale to tell, rivalling if not outdoing that 
of the monuments of Deering’s time in the parish 
churchyard. Unfortunately, no local historian, 
nor indeed any other known authority, has left on 
record any single reference to memorials at Broad 
Marsh, so that we are restricted to oral tradition. 
The present writer has spoken with an elderly 
man, once an inmate of the bygone parochial 
workhouse adjoming, who remembers that in his 
youth .this  burial-ground contained many 
memorials, which are stated to have been after- 
wards largely battered and destroyed by the unruly 
youths swarming in the district. Practically the last 
group of stones, or remains of stones, are stated 
to have been cleared away a few years ago on 
building a kitchen extension of St. Peter’s Schools, 
On visiting this ground in November, 1908, I 
found remaining, in one corner, a single graive- 
stone only, recumbent, and bearing an inscription 
dated three-quarters of a century ago. 

The following list of families recorded on the 
surviving St. Peter’s memorials should be accept- 
able to such as are imterested, in view of the ex- 
treme difficulty of perusing the originals, many of 
which, even if tolerably well preserved, are now 
pattially buried or thickly coated. with moss. 

Surnames on the St. Feter’s Churchyard 
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memorials:—Adamscn, Alessandro, Allen, All 
sop, Alvey, Antcliff, Astill, Bagnal, Bagnall 
Baguley, Baker Barber, Barker, Barnet, Bar- 
nett, Barney, Barrows, Barthrop, Basnett, Bales, 
Bean, Bestow, Biggs, Billing, Blatherwick, 
Blount, Bolton, Bonser, Booth, Bosworth, 
Botham, Botwright, Bradfield, Bradley, Braith- 
wait, Brewster, Broadhurst, Brocksopp, Brown, 
Browne, Budge. Bush, Canner, Canno——, Carr, 
Carrick, Carter, Chadborn, Chadwick, Chawner, 
Cheetham, Chester, Clayton, Cocks, Collins, 
Copeland, Corbett, Cutts, Dakeyne, Dams, Dance, 
Daniels, Day, Deabell, Dennell, Deverill, Dick, 
Dobson, Dodson, Doubleday, Dovey, Dutton, 
Earnshaw, Elk Else, Etherington, Farmer, 
Fearnhead, Fell, Ferguson, Fern, Flewitt, Folkes, 
Fox, Gent, Gibson, Gimson, Godber, Godfrey, 
Goodall, Greasley, Green, Grefer (alias Graffter, 
alias Graefer), Gripper, Gunn, Halford, Hancock, 
Hardin, Hardy, Harpham, Hawkridge, Haywood, 
Hedderly, Hickley, Hill, Hind, Hogg, Holbrook, 
Hollins, Holwell, Hubbard, Hunt, Hutchinson, 
Hutton——,, Ibberson, Inger, Jackson, Jefferey, 
Jennings, Johnson, Johnston (Jones), (Kaye), 
Kelsey, King, Knight, Lakin, Langley, Lawrence 
—— Chadiwick, Lees, Levers, Levick, Lightfoot, 
Lowe, M hole, Ma——ndy, Mann, Mart, 
Martin, Mason, Matcham, May, Mellows, Merrin, 
Middleton, Moor, Moore, Morley, Murray, Musson, 
Needham, Newham, North, Norton, Oliver, Os- 
born, Panitton, Parkinson, Parrott, Passon, Pattie- 
son, Peet, Peight, Pentecost, Pickering, Pittman, 
Pollard, Potter, Pratt, Price, Ralphs, Rigley, 
Richardson, Rowlstone, Salthouse, Sanders, Sar- 
gent, Savory, Scott, Seawell, Shakespeare, Sharp, 
Shaw, Shelton, Shipman, Shorrock, Singlehurst, 
Skelton, Skinner, De Smedt, Smith, Sollory, 
Spencer, Stansfield, Stevenson, Storer, Streets, 
Strelley (alias Strilley), Stretton, Stroud, Stubbs, 
Swindell, Swinscow, Tatham, Taylor, Thomas, 
Thompson, Thorpe, Thurman, Tomlimson, Tomp- 
son, Toplis, Topott, Torr, V (A.S.), Wainwright, 
Walker, Ward, Warriner, Watton, Watts. Web- 
ster, Wesley, Wheatley, Whinyates, Whitchurch, 
White, Whittle (Wilde), Willcock, Williams, Wil- 
son, Wood, Woodhead, Woodroffe, Woodward, 
ae Worthington, Wright, Yates, Yesson, 
ork, 

List of surnames used ag Christian names, such 
as are not duplicated among the surnames proper : 
Attwood, Bishop, Butler, Calcraft, Calthrop, Con- 
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way, Davy, Elliott, Ferniough, Fleming, Foster, 
Gardiner, Griffis, Harvey, Hemus, Knipe, Mar- 
shall, Nelson, Patterson, Powell, Purcell, Sharpe, 
Taft, Talbot. 

As it igs always well to have authoritative know- 
ledge as to the period of absolute cessation of in- 
terments in any place of sepulture, the three fol- 
lowing entries, which monopolise the last utilised 
page in the latest burial-register of St. Peter’s, 
should not be altogether unacceptable :— 

19 August, 1878: Melicent Newham, Park Ter- 
race, 84 years. 

13 March, 1879: George Levick, Park Valley, 
78 years. 

29 December, 1880: William Allsop, Addison 
Villas, 70 years. 

It is remarkable that all three cases are recorded 
on existing memorials. 

It may be well to add that a considerable 
number of monumental inscriptions survive inside 
St. Peter’s Church. So far as I am aware, they 
have never been copied. 

For facilities of access to St. Peter’s Churchyard 
I am indebted to the kindness of the rector, the 
Rev. A. W. Dewick. For similar courtesy at the 
Church Cemetery, I am indebted to Mr. H. Gee, 
chairman of the company. 


AN HISTORIC FOUNDATION. 


NOTTM, CONGREGATIONAL BURIAL 
GRCUND. 


The publication of the Bicentenary Sketch of 
Castle-gate Congregational Church in 1856, together 
with the admirable and much fuller ‘‘ History ”’ 
compiled by the present pastor, the Rev. A. R. 
Henderson, M.A., in 1905, have renderea easy the 
local student’s path in relation to this sect. Both 
have been freely Jaid under contribution for the 
purpose of this article. 

That valuable manuscript record, the ‘‘ Church 
Book,”’ preserved at Castle-gate (for a full account 
of which the reader is referred to the above-men- 
tioned works) contains the oft-quoted passage: 
“There was a church gathered here, in and about 
Nottingham, about the year 1655, before the revo- 
lution upon King Charles II.’s coming in; but 
after that change they were scattered, their pastor 
driven from them, and other considerable members 
dead and gone, they became a destitute people.” 
“In and about Nottingham’’ meams, of course, 
that, as in the case of the Baptists and other 
sects, the church was a centre for a considerable 
surroundmg district. 

The writer of the historical section of the 
‘Bicentenary Sketch ’’ conjectures that the pastor 
in question was ‘‘Mr. Thomas Palmer, who, ac- 
cording to the Memoirs of Colonel Hutchinson, 
was a minister in the town as early as 1643.” He 
became captain of a troop of horse in the service 
of the Commonwealth, in which character he was 
for some time quartered at Broxtowe. The 
Memoirs record that, towards the end of the year 
1645, ‘‘Palmer the priest’? laid down his com- 
mission, He published a book in 1659, wherein 
he describes himself ag ‘‘ Pastor of a Church of 
Christ at Nottingham,”’ and this is thought to refer 
to the church now represented by Castle-gate. 

The 28 years intervening between the Restora- 
tion and the Revolution, 1660—1688, yield very 
little indeed to the historical inquirer concerning 
the several Nonconformist bodies, for the reason 
that the membens, as such, were virtually outlaws, 
without recognised existence, and come to the 
surface only in connection with records of their 
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persecution 

The foundation of the old Castle-gate Meeting 
House was laid on 29th May, 1689, only a few 
days after the Act of Toleration had received the 
Royal assent. In regard to the pre-Revolution 
history of the sect Mr. Henderson pertinently in- 
quires: ‘‘ Where, it may be asked, was the meet- 
ing place of the Independents in Nottingham? ” 
While not committing himself to any definite pro- 
nouncement, this authority refers to the interesting 
series of medieval rock-caverns revealed on ex- 
cavating for the foundation of the present Sunday 
School buildings, immediately west of the church, 
in 1882, and to the theory that they may have 
been once used for secret worship. But the cir- 
cumstamce that the caves were found under the 
site of properties specially purchased for the school 
premises, and not previously belonging to or con- 
nected with the church, is unfavourable to the 
theory that they constituted a link in the con- 
tinuity of Independent worship on one site. <An- 
other circumstance that appears to the present 
writer to be fatal to the theory of pre-Revolution 
worship on the site of the existing chapel is that 
the preserved particulars of expenditure on the 
old Meeting House (1689) include the cost of the 
ground whereon it was built. However, such as 
are interested in this historic place can well afford 
to abandon unproveable thieories concerning the 
antiquity of the foundation in view of the incon- 
trovertible fact (mentioned by Mr. Henderson) that 
this is undoubtedly the oldest dissenting place of 
worship in Nottingham cn cn: spot, it having now 
stood here for 230 years 


SOME INTERESTING DEEDS. 


By way of throwing further light on the earlier 
history of Castle-gate Chapel, abstracts are ap- 
pended of certain copies of trust-deeds now in pos- 
session of Mr. S. Clements, of Nottingham, who 
also owns an 18th century plan of part of the 
structure, the latter bemg, however. considerably 
damaged :— 

‘‘ This Indenture, made the 20th day of Decem- 
ber in the 1st Year of the Reign of our Sovereign 
Lord and Lady William and Mary, by the grace 
of God of England, Scotland, France, and Ireland, 
King and. Queen, defender of the Faith, &., Be- 
tween Thomas Wright, of the Town and County 
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of the town of Nottingham, Ironmonger, of the 
one part, and John Ryther, of the same Town and 
County, Gentleman, Joseph Howes, of the same 
Town and County, Bookseller, William Medley, of 
Bulwell, in the said County of Nottingham, Yeo- 
man, John Hilton, of Carlton, in the County afore- 
said, Framework-nitter, Tobias Wildbore, of the 
Brewhouse Yard, in the County of Nottingham, 
aforesaid, Clothdresser, and Samuel Wilkinson, of 
Calverton, in the County aforesaid, Tanner, of the 
other part. 

“Tt is Witnessed that, [in] Coneideration [of] 
£65, by said John Ryther, Joseph Howes, Wm. 
Medley, John Hilton, Tobias Wildbore, and 
Samuel Wilkinson, paid to the said ‘hos, 
Wright, He the said Thos. Wright did 
Grant, Release and Confirm to the eaid John 
Ryther, Joseph Howes, Wm. Medley, John Hilton, 
Tobias Wildbore, and Samuel Wilkinson, their 
Heirs and Assigns : 

‘All that Garden, Place or parcel of Ground, 
containing by estimation 3 roods (more or lees) 
lying in the said Town of Nottingham in or near 
unto a certain Street or place there called Castle 
Gate, the said Street being on the South side 
thereof, the House or Land late of Thos. Cow’s 
and the Alms House or Bead house called the 
White Rents towards the North, amd the House 
or Lands now or late of Joseph Whitchurch 
towards the East and formerly the Garden or 
Ground of John Boawre Gentleman, deceased, and 
lately of Abigail Rilley, widow, and late in the 
tenure of Evington Birch, Tipler, or his Assigns. 
And also all that House, new Building or Struc- 
ture lately madle, erected and built in part of the 
said Garden, place or parcel of Geouad! aforesaid, 
called the New Meeting House, together with alll 
Buildings, Edifices, Seats, Pews, Desks, Timber, 
Wood, Wallis, Stone [and] Brick Fences, Fruit 
Trees, Foundations of Brick or Stone, paths, pas- 
sages, [wells], ways, Easments, Gates, Doors, 
Locks, Bolts, Keys, Utensils, Libertys, priveleges, 
Profits, Commons, Commodities, Herediltaments 
and Appurtenances whatsoever to the said Garden, 
Place and parcel of Ground, House or new Build- 
ing and the rest of the Premisses belonging or in 
any wise appurtaining, or therewith or with any 
part thereof now or heretofore held, used or en- 
joyed, And the Reversions, &c. 

“To have and to hold,” &. 

“ Covenant from said Thos. Wright that he has 
done no Act to Incumber, and to make further 
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Assurance of said premissee within 10 years.”’ 

{Here follows definition of ‘‘ the trze intent and 
meaning ’’ of the deed, and provision for the ap- 
pointment of subsequent trustrees, when any three 
of the foregoing ehall happen to die.] 

Next is recorded the due appointment of further 
trustees, on 24th and 25th March, 1760, by Ichabod 
Wright, and oter the then trustees. The deed 
recites the lease and release of 20 December, 1st 
William and Mary (1689), wherein it is stated the 
premises *‘ were described and ascertained as same 
then were and appeared to be, but being since 
nek uilt amd much altered, they are in reciting Deed 
described and ascertained as they then were unto 
John Ryther,”’ &c. Next we have the following 
record of an extension of the Castle-gate premises: 

“That in the Year 1738, said Benj. Lomas did 
with 5 other persons who were then Grantees or 
Feoffees of premises, Purchase of Robt. Bales A 
Messuage or Tenement, with Appurtenamces, in 
Castle Gate, in said Town, near said other Lands 
and Hereditaments, . . . amd which last men- 
tioned Messuage was intended tc be annexed and 
added to said other Lands and Tenements, by way 
of Augmentation, and to attend the same Uses, 
Intents and Purposes, and therefore that said 
Messuage was by said Lease and Release of 5 and 
6 May 1738 Conveyed over by said Robt. Bayles,”’ 
&e 

The deed of 1760 thus describes the premises : 
“All that large Brick Building or Fabrick situate, 
standing and being in the Town of Nottingham 
aforesaid, near to a street or Place there called 
Castle Gate, and commonly called by the Name 
of the Castlegate Meeting House, together with 
another little Building thereto adjoining at the 
North West Cormer, and a Coalhouse and Necessary 
Houses on the South side of the same. And all 
that the Yard, Garden, or Piece of Ground belong- 
ing and adjoining to the said Meeting house and 
premises, . . . And also all that Messuage, 
Burgage or Tenement standing and being in the 
said Street called Castlegate, and near to the 
aforesaid Meeting house, late in the tenure of the 
aforesaid Roberu Bayles, and now or late in the 
tenure of Benjamin Shacklock. Together with all 
and singular Edifices or Buildings, Gallerys, Seats, 
Pulpits, Pews, Desks, Trees, Plants, Entrys, Pas- 
sages, Cellars, Vaults, Easments, Commons, Here- 
divtaments 2nd Appurtemances, whatsoever.’ 
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A LEGAL LETTER. 


These copies of deeds appear to have been made 
in connection with some law case or other, judging 
from the appended letter, written on an otherwise 
blank outside leaf. This letter commences “ Sr.,” 
and ends ‘I am,’’ followed by what is possibly 
a single initial letter. It is perhaps a century 
old, but neither date nor name transpires. In 
transcribing it, I have thought well to include, 
in brackets, two passages through which the 
writer’s pen was afterwards drawn, to delete 
them. The latter of them is an incomplete 
sentence, referring to a circumstance that on 
second thoughts it was deemed best to with- 
hold :— 

“I have this day been permitted to take a 
full abstract of the original Deed relative to the 
Castle Gate Meeting in Nottingham, a Copy 
whereof you shall have by To-morrow’s post. 
The party’s parcells and Trust are verbatim, as in 
the deed. I also shall send you an abstract of 
the last Deed relative to the Meeting house, a 
Copy of which my Clerk was permitted, by one 
of the Trustees in whose Custody it then was, to 
take some time ago. I should not have sent this 
last, had not the Trustees refused to wait till an 
abstract of the purchase Deed of the house from 
one Bayles [subsequent to the first Deed relative 
to first purchase of the Meeting house] was taken. 
However they did suffer me to inspect that Deed 
which is a Conveyance to six Trustees, in the 
same manmer as the former, and the Uses are 
exactly the same, though it was intimated to me 
that no promise had been made by them that 
such Deed should be Copyed or inspected {and 
one Gent said if he had not given ——].”’ 

Having so far dealt with ‘the foundation gemer- 
ally, it will be well to turn to the subject proper 
of this article. Most people would naturally 
imagine that the formal foundation of the chapel 
and that of the burial ground were contemporary 
events, but such was by no means the case. 
Hence, it may be best to cast about a little for 
the explamation. 

Wyllie, “‘ Old amd New Nottingham ”’ (1853), re- 
ferring to ‘‘ the small cemetery on the west, side 
‘of Mount- street, founded by the Baptists,’’ re- 
marks :—‘ On no neligilous society did the hand 
of persecution press so heavily, anid hence their 
early history is imvolved in much obscurity 
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Denied the rite of Christian burial, mamy of the 
carly Baptists were buried in piuivate gardens. 
Hence, when a church was founded, its members 
sought a place of interment before they proceeded 
to build a chapel.’ This remark certainly seems 
to have applied to the Baptists of Nottingham. It 
also leaves us to infer that the various Dissenting 
bodies were not all persecuted in like degree, and 
such assumption is no doubt justified. 

The following extract from Mr. Hendierson’s 
book, relating to Queen Amme’s reign (1702-1714), 
is very illuminating :—‘‘ The Corporation and Test. 
Acts were a great stumbling-block to the Noncon- 
formilsts. They had either to take the Com- 
munion: in parish churches or renounce all the ad- 
vantages and opportunities of public service. To 
the Presbyterians these Acts presented less diffi- 
eulty than to the rest of the Dissenters. Baxter 
was in favour of a National State Church. Calamy 
and Howe were of the same mind. Moreover, 
many of the Presbyterians who had been ejected 
iin, 1662 continued occasionally to take the Com- 
munion service in the Church they had not ceased 
to revenence. On the other hand, the Quakers 
and the Baptists held the most pronoumeed anti- 
State Church principlles. ‘Members of some 
Baptist churches were forbidden to enter, on any 
pretence whatever, the Established places of wor- 
ship.’ The Congregationalists seem to have held 
a milddile position between the Presbyterians oni the 
one hand and the Quakers and Baptists on the 
other.”’ 

The foregoing seems admirably to illustrate Not- 
tingham history, where certainly the Baptists, amd 
presumably the Quakers, possessed cemeteries from 
a relatively early diate, the Congregationalists com- 
ing tardlily into the field, while the Presbyterians, 
nearest to the (mother) church both dogmatically 
and literally, never acquired a cemetery at all. 

Food for further thought seems to be afforded 
by the circumstance thiat alll three of these old 
Dissenting burial grounds, with their chapels, 
became established in thle little parish of St. 
Nicholas, which can scarcely have been the re- 
sult of mere coincidence. Whatever differences 
existed between themselves, it is impossible to 
resist the conviction that they must frequently 
have been drawn together by a community of m- 
terestis, in, their offensive and defensive warfare 
against the Established Church, amd particularly 
agaimst the local parish priest. A umited front: 
must have been essential at times for ther common 
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warfare, and all this would be easier im ome 
parish. It may be further supposed that common 
measures would to some extent facilitate social im- 
tercourse and inter-marriages, and even in some 
degree interchange of membership. The fre- 
quency with which surnames im the local Baptist 
records are found duplicated among the Congre- 
gationalist records seems to support this presump- 
tion. Neither does the theory of intercourse 
altogether lack definite confirmation, for James 
Sloss, contemporary minister, in a pamphiet of 
1737, says:—“‘ It is well known that there are, 
in, the congregation that meet in Castle-gate, Pres- 
byterians, Independents, Baptists, and others, who 
eit down together in Christian fellowship with a 
becoming Christian love and charity, motwith- 
standing any difference thiere may be im their 
judgment about smaller matters,’’ &c. 


ORIGIN OF THE CEMETERY. 


To return to our subject, however, Castle-gate 
Burial Ground, like those of the Baptists and the 
Quakers, first appears on printed record on the 
town map of 1744, all of them being plotted and 
lettered. But while the Baptist cemetery cam be 
proved to be mmch older than the above date, 
and it is probable that the Quaker cemetery is of 
similar early origin, extant records estate that the 
Congregational cemetery diid not exilst prior to the 
year 1754. It may be remarked that this cireum- 
stance of its precise beginning being known con- 
fers on Qastle-gate Burial Ground an umique diis- 
tinction localily, for to no other early church or 
sectarlan place of sepullture does the same remark 
apply. St. Mary’s auxiliary burial plots, in Barker- 
gate, scarcely fall in the same category. 

I am not aware whether any evidence exists of 
the site of Castlegate Burial Ground being speci- 
ailly purchased in 1734, and im the absence of 
such a thing being mentioned by the historians, 
perhaps we may presume the contrary. In case 
this presumption be correct, and the whole site 
was purchased at one time, about 1688, it is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that the cemetery 
was projected from the first; as otherwise the 
original small and poor community would never 
have purchased so much larger a plot of land 
than was required to build their chapel on. In 
the absence of definite information, however, it is 
useless tio theorise. Nevertheless, the broaching 
of the subject recalls an imterestimg detail con- 
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nected with the site of the Castle-gate premises 
that, curiously, is not. mentioned by either of its 
hilstoriams—to wit, that the premises are inter- 
sected by the ancient parish boundary. 

The first to refer to the point was Blackner, 
1815, who says :—‘‘ A burial ground, belonging to 
the society [he., sect], im front of the chapel, 
contains many grave and headstones; and under 
it runs a culvert whitch divides St. Peter’s and 
St. Nichiolas’s parishes.’’ This statement leads us 
to infer that the line in, question intersected the 
burial area. Later writers, however, such as 
White, 1832, and Wylie, 1853, categorically locate 
the chapel in the latter parish, and the burial 
ground in the former. This arrangement is perhaps 
more im consonance with what might reasonably 
have been anticipated, and would seem to imply 
that the two sites were probably acquired 
separately. However that may be, it appears 
that the later writers wene in this instance the 
better informed, if reliance ig to be placed on 
Salmon’s great map of Nottimgham, probably com- 
piled just before the rebuilding of the chapel, in 
the early ‘ sixties.” In fact, this latter proves 
almost too much, in so far that the St. Petier’s 
parish boundiary-line is there set down as cutting 
off a narrow strip of the chapel itself, on its 
eastern side—or rather its fromt, as the olld 
writers testify. This state of affairs (presuming 
the map to be accurate), may reasonably be ac- 
counted for as a consequence of one of the several 
recorded enlargements or extensions of the old 
fabric. 

However, if the cemetery were projected when 
the chapel was originally built, we have here a 
possible factor in the question of the success or 
failure of the scheme. When two other sects 
acquired burial-grounds in St. Nicholas’s parish, 
it is not to be supposed that a third would have 
tolerated denial. On the other hand, efforts to 
establish a mew burial place in another pamish, 
where the ancient monopoly had not been pre- 
viously challenged, may conceivably have been 
found a quite different matter, and may have met 
with much stronger opposition. Be that as it 
may, we leave the region of uncertainty in con- 
nection with the actual event, when it did take 
place, for it is recorded that the parish priest 
was promptly up in arms, although neither name 
nor parish appears to transpite in the account. 
There cam be no doubt, however, that the parish 
minister referred to was Edward Chappell, rector 
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of St. Peter's from 1725 to 1767, who would en- 
deavour to repel the Congregationalists as tres- 
passers. At the same time, it is strange to recall, 
the real sufferer would more likely be the parson 
of St. Nicholas’s, if the memberg had previously 
buried im their parish churchyards, as it seems 
reasonable to assume they did, with the possible 
exception of those who preferred the Baptist, or 
‘* Protestant Dissenters’ Burial] Ground.’’ How- 
ever, I am not aware of the existience of amy posi- 
tive information on this point. For imstance, it 
does not seem to be recorded whrre was buried 
John Ryther, the minister of Castlle-gatie, who. died 
in 1704. The case of a later mimister—James 
Sloss, who died jn 1772—appears somewhat strange 
at first sight, insomuch that, imstead of being 
buried in the chapelyard, he was intlerred at St. 
Mary’s Church. The explanation is, however, 
that he wag actually a Presbyterian. : 

The writer of the ‘‘ Bicentenary Sketch ’’ saye: 
““The ground in front of Castle-gate Meeting 
was originally divided into gardens; but in 1734 
the practice began of using part of it as a Burial} 
Ground.” 

It seems the first burial recorded in the register 
is that of Elizabeth Maddey, 22nd January, 1735, 
which, of course, would be 1736 according to our 
present computation. In any cass, if this were 
really the initial imtermient, there would seem to 
be a alight inaccuracy in the above statement that 
burials commenced here in 1734. 

The evidence of the parish priest’s interference 
appears to be imdirect only, though none the less 
unmistakable. It seems that in December, 1737. 
the following spirited resolution was passed by 
the Castle-gate Church :—‘‘ It was agreed upon 
that, whereas it was represented to the church 
that some persons who had their relations buried 
in the Burying Ground belonging to the Castle- 
gate Meeting House have beem threatened to be 
prosecuted for not paying the dues unjustly 
claimed by the parson of the parish; this church 
therefore agrees to support any person that shall 
happen to be prosecuted for not paying the said 
dues.” - Presumably the parochial imcumbent 
thought better of his intention, for no more is 
heard of the matter. 


HISTORY OF THE CEMETERY. 
A note or two on the subsequent history of the 
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ground may appropriately be added in this place. 
Mr. Henderson says that in 1742 three prominent 
members were appointed to neceive all applications 
for the use of the Burial Ground, and no inter- 
ment could take place without the concurrence of 
two members of this committee. The committee 
was also required to insist upon a certificate that 
the dead were ‘‘ buried in woollen as the law 
directs,’ the foregoing being a “‘ provision de- 
signed to encourage the staple manufacture of the 
country.”” ‘The minister received two shillings and 
sixpence for every funeral, and the gnavedigger 
one shilling for making the graves of those above 
fifteen years of age, and sixpence for all under 
that age. : 

The following notes are taken from the 
“‘ Bicentenary Sketch ’?:—‘‘In process of time, 
the night of burial in the Meeting Yard was given 
to all seat-holders, upon the payment of certain 
dues ordered by the church. Burial iin the 
Meeting House itself seems never to have been 
practised, although the custom was not unknown 
in Nonconformist places of worship, and, im some, 
has continued up to a recent period. 

“Tn 1851, owing to a growing objection in the 
public mind to intra-munal interments, it was mre- 
solved that no person becoming connected with 
the church or congregation should, thereafter, 
acquire any right of burial; and that no grave or 
vault should be opened for any person then con- 
nected with the place, unless some near relation 
were already interred; any special case to be left 
to the discretion of the officers of the church. 

* While these pages are being composed, a com- 
munication has been received, under the authority 
of the Privy Council, imtimating that from the let 
of July, in the present year [1856], interment will 
be entirely prohibited in most of the burial grounds 
of this town—thiat of Castlegate included—‘ except 
im family vaults and walled graves, which can be 
opened without the disturbance of soil which has 
been buried in, and iin which each coffin shall be 
embedded in powdered charcoal, and separately en- 
tombed in an air-tight manmer.” . . . . 

“There has naturally been a decrease im the 
number of intermentes im the Burial Ground of the 
Meetiing since the opening of the Public Cemetery. 
The greatest number interred in one year at 
Castle-gate was 27. Of late the interments have 
averaged from 8 to 12. The highest age recorded 
is 93. The average age, as determined by five 
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yeats taken indiscriminately, is about 37. The 
records imply greater mortality among infants 
formerly thiam at present.”’ 

On the formation of Albert-stireet im 1846, fol- 
lowed the erection of the properties on its western 
frontage, the rear boundaries whereof are repre- 
sented by the eastern wall of the Burial Ground. 
The reason for mentioning this circumstance is 
that a contemporary rearrangement of boundaries 
appears to have taken place, judging from a state- 
ment I have heard, to the effect that human 
remains have been foumd under the back pre- 
mises of the Albert-street properties. Whether 
such curtailment of the Burial Ground (if it 
actually transpired) involved, as generally happens, 
any destruction of memoriais, it is now impossible 
to say. 

In oe case, the rebuilding of the church, 
1863-4, unquestionably involved an imcomparably 
severer revolution, and imferentially wrought no 
small havoc among the monuments. One cannot 
but deplore that the contemporary laudable ex- 
ample set by the local Baptiste, at Mount-street 
in, 1862, in regard to cleaning and deciphering the 
stones, was not followed at Cacstle-gate, where 
the disturbance was so much the greater. If such 
a plan had only been adopted prior to the re- 
building of the Church, much valuable knowledge 
would undoubtedly have been saved to posterity, 
instead of being lost for ever—quite apart from 
the decay effected by lapse of timie, though that 
also is great. 

Since the last instalment was printed, the Rev. 
A. R. Henderson, on application being made, very 
kindly granted facilities for consulting the 
“Church Book’? and the Baptismal Register. 
From the former I extracted the following 
additional notes relating to the burial ground :— 

“ About the year 1732, at a vestry held at the 
Congregational Meeting in Castle-gate, it was 
then ordlered, appointed, and agreed that a part 
of the Garding belonging toe and near adjoining 
the suid Meeting House be set apart and appro- 
priated for a Bureying Place, for the use of the 
aforesaid Congregation and such others as are 
desivous to Burey therein. And accordingly, 
after legal warning given to the tenmants that 
then rented or oveupiled the said Garding, at 
another vestry it was then ratitifyed, confirmed, 
and agreed, that the third part of the aforesaid 
Garding next adjoining to Mr. Row’s, the baker, 
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be sett out and appropriated to the use aforesaid. 
And accordingly gates and conveniences was made 
for the carrying in of the corps.’ 

26 March, 1788: ‘At our Church Meeting, 
afiier prayer, it was agreed to have the Burying 
Wall repaired by Castle-gate. And also, when- 
ever the ground is opened, for the future, that 
every family shall put down a headstone, or if 
poor a stone block with the initial letters of their 
mames on the top of it, or not be permutted to 
bury there.” Hereto a marginal note says: 
“This it wae found impossible to adhere to in 
every case.”’ (See vestry in 1796.) 

Throsby, 1795, referring to this meeting-house, 
says: “‘ The congregation is numerous.”’ Blackner, 
1815, goes further, remarking: ‘‘ ‘he congregation 
that attends this place of worship is very 
numerous; and many of its members are of high 
respectability, both for wealth and moral rectitude, 
as well as for their liberality and charity to the 
poor,”’ White, 1832, likewise describes the con- 
gregation, as ‘‘ wealthy and respectable ’’; while 
Wylie, 1853, goes so far as to say it is ‘‘ reputed 
to be the wealthiest in the town.” 

The foregoing evidence, from independent and 
disinterested sources, testifies, however inade- 
quately, to the standing of the members of the 
body, and consequently (indirectly and  in- 
ferentially) to the relative importance of the 
Castle-gate monumental inscriptions. After all, 
graveyard literature is a literature, and no student 
of local history or genealogy can afford to ignore 
the information available on the Castle-gate grave- 
stones. (1 heard tell of a gentleman from India 
photographing one of the Caetle-gate headstones, 
in conmection with his own pedigree researches, 
the photographer incidentally volunteering the in- 
formation that deceased was one of four brothers, 
each of whom was interred in a different Notting- 
ham graveyard.) 

This disused and largely forgotten Congre- 
gational cemetery is smaller than the local Baptist 
cemetery, but it nevertheless contains a greater 
number of memorials, which consequently cover 
the ground more thickly than is the case at Mount- 
street. 

As at St. Peter’s, and no doubt elsewhere in 
Nottingham, burial space was made the most of 
at Castle-gate by excavating vaults to a consider- 
able depth; some of them, it is stated, extending 
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tlowilwards 17 feet. Nowadays, | am told, thesé 
harbour colonies of rats, which presumably revel 
there in unassailable security, 

Proportionately speaking, tombs (non-existent at 
Mount-street) are unusually numerous at Castle- 
gate, there being about 40 now in existence, 
iiostly brick built, and having inscribed stone 
slabs at top. One tomb is built on top of a pre- 
existing gravestone, the latter being consequently 
eclipsed. (As so frequently happens in the case 
of horizontal stones, a number of these tomb- 
top inscriptions have totally perished.) It is 
further stated that the continuous row of large 
recumbent stones (broken only by two tombs) on 
the west side of the area, between the pathway 
and the chapel, are really tomb-tops, the sub- 
structures whereof were displaced in _ pro- 
cess of rebuilding the chapel, on an 
enlarged scale. The latter event probably 
led to the disturbance of many old memorials, a 
mumber at least of which were re-used to flag the 
pathway or space in front of the existing’ care- 
taker’s house. Some apparently were laid in in- 
verted positions. Furthermore, immediately 
within the second or inner gate of the chapel 
yard, are four inscribed stones that have been 
utilised to construct the steps and approach to 
the asphalted path—possibly because this position 
was as near as possible to that wherefrom 
they were incidentally dislodged. Necessarily, 
however, foot traffic has damaged the lettering. 
By the head of the Swann tomb is visible a piece 
of inscribed stone re-used as kerbing, whereon 
“Thomas’’ occurs twice, in addition to the word 
‘“died,’’ followed by a ‘“‘6”’ or else a ‘ 9.”’ 

The only headstones remaining upright, 36 in 
number, all stand with their backs to the east 
boundary-wall of the ground. The presumable 
remainder, in the body of the ground, were long 
since placed in recumbent postures among the 
tombs. There is a tradition that one of the by- 
gone ministers of the place (whose residence used 
to be on the site now occupied by the adjoining 
schools) caused the stones to be laid down to 
form a promenade. 

Partly perhaps as a result of such promenading, 
and partly as the inevitable and invariable conse- 
quence of stones lying in the position subjecting 
them to the maximum stress of wind and weathey, 
many of them are now wholly or partially il- 
legible. As time passes, of course, they are 
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gradually becoming worse—a disease for which 
there is no practicable remedy except copying 
them. In this connection one cannot but regret 
there are so few slate-stones, which are well 
known to resist decay better than anything else. 


CHARACTER OF THE INSCRIPTIONS. 


A marked variation from Mount-street is re- 
presented by the circumstance that, at Castle- 
gate, there is an entire absence of sculptured 
embellishment. Pictured and ornamented stones 
are few in number at the former place, but at the 
latter they simpiy do not exist, every memorial 
stone being absolutely plain amd unadorned. 
This utter absence of ostentation, it may be 
added, is further accentuated in the wording of a 
considerable number of the inscriptions. Many 
of these latter are, it is true, cast in conven- 
tional moulds, but others exhibit a degree of 
brevity amounting to curtness. Indeed, an un- 
informed reader, on perusing copies of them, 
might reasonably doubt whether the transcriber 


had not omitted lines or passages. Some, for 
instance, eschewing al] preliminary verbiage, 
commence with the name of deceased. One 


inscription, to the Lockett family, hae at the 
foot the simple name, ‘‘Ann Greenwood,” with- 
out date, age, or any further particulars what- 
ever. Initials in place of Christian names are of 
frequent occurrence; and even, occasionally—to 
avoid repetition on the same stone—the initial 
letter is likewise found doing duty in place of 


the surname. Again, some inscriptions omit 
ages, while others omit dates. No trades are 
mentioned. 


Moreover, there is a comparative scarcity of 
rhymes at Castle-gate. At any rate, they are 
not found on more than one-tenth of the monu- 
ments, which is a very low average. Of course, 
there would be no difficulty about citing occa- 
sional parallel instances of the above-mentioned 
peculiarities in parochial and other graveyards, 
but the general Puritanical trend of the Castle- 
gate inscriptions (if I may use such a term 
without prejudice) is unmistakable. 

Such as are not already aware of the circum- 
stance may like to know that, with the exercise 
of some patience, I copied the Castle-gate monu. 
mental imseriptiions, so far as I then found pos- 
sible, in November, 1907. (The authors of ‘‘ Homes 
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and Haunts of Henry Kirke White,’’ 1908, made 
use of this transcript for the purposes of their 
interesting compilation, while withholding the cus- 
tomary acknowledgment.) Since the latter date 
(on 18th Febraary and 13th March of the pre- 
sent year), under the conviction that no pains 
should be spared in the endeavour to decipher 
and rescue the utmost that time has spared of 
our perishing monumental records, 1 caused the 
apparently illegible and partially illegible recum- 
bent stones to be thoroughly scrubbed and 
cleaned. The result, as frequently happens in 
such cases, was no less surprising than gratifying. 
Several stones that had appeared to be quite 
hopeless yielded up their secrets, wholly or par- 
tially. Additional data were secured from others, 
imperfectly transcribed in the first instance, and 
a considerable number of corrections also became 
possible. Consequently, from the amended tran- 
script, it is now a simple matter to furnish 
readers with statistics and particulars such as it 
is presumed will supply every desired information. 

Counting all monuments sufficiently legible to 
be of practical value, there are at the present 
time at Castle-gate 132 inscriptions that can be 
(and have been) copied On these occur 130 
different surnames, in addition to 12 unduplicated 
sumames occurrmg as Christian names. The in- 
scriptions range in date from 1741 (this, by the 
way, being the earliest wholly legible Dissenter’s 
gravestone in Nottingham) down to 1878. The 
next earliest at Castle-gate are respectively dated 
1750 (duplicated) and 1760. Hence—except they 
have since been removed—-it will be seen that 
sepulchral memorials were but little favoured dnur- 
ing the first quarter of a century of thie grave- 
yard’s existence. As might be expected, the bulk 
of the memorials belong to the 19th century. 
There are, however, 23 of 18th century date, in 
addition to one doubtful and 11 carrying both 
18th and 19th century dates. 

A further word may, perhaps, be admissible 
with respect to the length of the imscriptions, 
which range between the opposite extremes re- 
spectively of 2 and 30 lines. At least three 
inscriptions attain to the latter extreme, while 
several others closely approach it. It may be 
taken as a general rule that these lengthy records 
commemorate a proportionately considerable 
number of individuals, although m 6me or two 
cases the practice of embellishing each item with 
a Scripture quotation is answerable. While 1 
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would not dare to inflict on readers an example 
of this latter class, little harm can be done by 
appending copies of the two briefest inscriptions 
at Castle-gate, as follow :— 

MARY WILSON 

died Sep. 25 1803. 


MARTHA CLARK 
died December 10 1817 
Aged 40 Years. 


THE CASTLE-GATE MUSE. 

Reference has already been made to the paucity 
of rhyming effusions at Castle-gate. In view of 
the circumstance that only 13 examples occur, 
none of which have previously been printed, 1 
venture to append them all, with dates attached. 
Numbers 1, 2, 3, 10, and 13 are all of a more or 
less stereotyped character, occurring in many 
other places. No. 4 is locally uncommon, but is, 
I believe, duplicated at Flawford. No. 5 is of 
an exceptionally austere type, reflecting a school 
of theology little favoured nowadays. No. 7 is a 
fragment only of the commencement of what 
appear to be rhymes, now below the ground-sur- 
face, at the foot of a sunken headstone. This 
latter circumstance, however, would not have 
excused a full copy being taken, but the roots of 
a small tree or shrub effectually prevented the 
surface of the stone from being cleared. No. 9 
attains to a relatively high poetic level, and 
for that reason is possibly not original. No. 6, 
too, is far from the doggerel type. No. 11 is at 
least a sober amd balanced couplet. No. 12 is 
such as one would imagine to have been selected 
by a person of pronounced religious convictions :— 

(1.) 1791 :— 

Father I give my Spirit up, 
And trust it in Thy Hand; 


My dying Flesh shall rest in hope, 
And rest at thy command. 


(2.) 1801. On a girl of 14:— 


Christ calls me hence, I must attend, 
And takes me from my Dearest Friend ; 
My Sisters, too, I leave behind, 

All earthly Joys are like the wind. 


(3.) 1816 :— 


The best of Husbands and a Father dear, 
A loving Brother and a Friend lies here; 
Death can’t disjoin what Christ hath join’d in Love, 
Liie Jeads to Death, and Death to life above. 
(4.) 1812-1820 :-— 
Tis God that lifts our comforts high, 
Or sinks them in the Grave; 
He gives, and blessed be His name, 
He takes but what he gave. 
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(5.) 1820 :— 
Reader, 
There is an hour when you must die, 
Nor do you know how soon ’twill come; 
Thousands who see no danger nigh, 
Are call’d by Death to hear their doom. 
Be warn’d! Improve the hours you have, 
Before the day of grace is fled; 
Theres no repentance in the grave, 
No pardon offer’d to the dead! 


(6.) 1823-9. Over three infants. These lines 
are engraved on an oblong iron plate, let into 
the stone :— 


Ah, death relentless! who with haggard mien, 
So oft alarm’st the man of worldly fame; 
By these sweet babes thy terrors were not seen, 
Nor felt they dread at thy tremendous name. 


(7.) 1830-1 :— 
They die in Jesus, and are—— 
How sweet their slumber—— 
(Remainder buried.) 
(8.) 1831:— 


Thy iife was like a troubled sea, 
So deeply thou didst feel for others; 
That peace seem’d ne’er design’d for thee— 
The kindest and the best of mothers. 
A husband’s pride, too, thou art gone, 
Where troubles cease, lamented one 


(9.) 1841. Over a youth of 18:— 

Could the physician’s celebrated skill, 

Call back the breath obedient to his will; 

Or could an anxious parent’s heaving sigh 
Forbid that their beloved son should die; 

Could filial duty length of days ensure, 

The youth would still have lived, and lived secure ; 
But, ah! naught can appease death’s angry dart, 
Or ward it off, when levell’d at the heart. 

The youth is gone, his soul has pierced the skies, 

Then let this tomb say ‘Here his body lies.” 


(10.) 1842 :-— 
Eternal God, guide thou the mind 
Of those that I have left behind; 
May grace and truth and virtue join, 
To fill their hearts with love divine. 


(11.) 1846 :-— 
By Nature tender and of truth approved; 
In death lamented as in life beloved. 
(12.) 1848 :-— 
Grace first inscribed my name, 
In God’s eternal book; 
’Twas grace that gave me to the Lamb, 
Who all my sorrows took. 
Grace led my roving feet, 
To tread the heavenly road; 
And new supplies each hour I met, 
While pressing on to God. 


(13.) 1850 :— 
She died in faith! 
What more can words express, 
To soothe our cares, 
Cr make our sorrows legs. 
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For the purposes of the local student, at least, 
it is matter for regret that—unlike that of the 
Nottingham Baptists—the baptismal and _ burial 
register of the Nottingham Congregationalists has 
never been printed. Marriages did not commence 
to be celebratel at Castile-gate until 1837, so that 
these latter ceremonies would not fall within the 
scope of such a publication if, ag in the parallel 
instance, the latter year were fixed upon as the 
terminating point. It wouli, however, be advis- 
able, in the present writer’s opinion—if the Castle- 
gate register be ever printed—to complete the 
series of burials down to their final cessation, 
whenever that may have been. Such a course 
wouldseem to recommend itself for two reasons— 
first, that the decreasing burials after 1837 would 
be relatively fe’ in numer; second, that, unlike 
baptisms and marriages, they are now and long 
have been done with for ever. 

However, inthe absence of such printed register- 
book, thare is litthe that an outsider can do by 
way of annotating the Castle-gate inscriptions. 
It may be mentioned, however, that as may be sup- 
posed, many of the surnames occurring therein 
ave identical with those with which one becomes 
familiarisel i1 the course of perusing Mr. Hen- 
derson’s interestine book. Furthermore, for the 
benefit of such as are interested in tracing indivi- 
duals, the list of members of the Castie-gate 
Meeting House, with their addresses, printed in 
1643, is valuable. Where parochial marriage-re- 
gisters have been printed, as in Nottingham and 
district, there is a vory easy method of annotating 
graveyard inscriptions, by searching for and ap- 
pending dates and particulars of contracting par- 
ties, where they fit it with the inscriptions, as 
in numerous instances will Le found to be the 
case. I have so.annotated a considerable number 
of Nottingham inscriptions, both at Castle-gate 
and elsewhere. ‘The practice, however, comsumes 
an unconscionable amount of time, while the re- 
sults are of interest to none but the families imme- 
dately concerned, barring exceptional imdividuals, 
or exceptional circumstances, or in the case of 
unusually early inscriptions Take the instance, 
say, of the earliest legible name at Mount-street 
Cemetery, to wit, John Walkley, who died in 
1757, aged 83. The name being locally uncom- 
mon, one feels little hesitation about identifying 
him with the John Waikley, of the parish of St.. 
Nicholas, married at St. Mary’s Church, on 9th 
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May, 1711. Of course, there is a greater element 
of certainty about these tentative identifications 
when ‘as usaally nappens) the name of the wife 
transpires. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


However, even a stranger would experience no 
difficulty in finding something of interest among 
the Castle-gate inscriptions, as, for imstance, thi 
memorials to ministers, one of which remembers 
“The Tev. John Troughton Alliston, several 
Years one of the Pastors of the Church belonging 
to this Place,’’ who died in 1796. Another re- 
members the Rev. James Morley, who died in 
1784, an octogenarian. (It may here be men- 
tioned that the Morleye of Smeinton figured im 
connection with this place of worship, as well 
as the Wrights, of Mapperley.) A third memorial 
covers ‘“‘the mortal remains of the Rev. John 
Wilson, many years pastor of a Christian church 
at Matlock Bath, Derbyshire,’ who died at Not- 
tingham in 1852. A fourth memorial is over 
‘the Rev. Richard Alliott, for more than forty- 
five years the csteemed pastor of this church,’ 
who died in 1840. Another monument remem- 
bers ‘“‘ John Newilam, who served the Church 
belonging to this place with great Zeal and 
fidelity in the office of Deacon more than 21 
years.” There is also a headstone to the memory 
of ‘‘ George Buxton, who lhved about 40 Years 
in the Service of the Jate Ichabod Wright, Hsqr. 
and of his Descendants, maintaining the Char. 
acter of a faithful and trusty Servant,’ who died 
in 1808, aged 60. 

The above reference to Matlock Bath does not 
by any means constitute the only link with ovt- 
side places mentioned in the Castle-gate inscrip- 
tions, as the following list of further memorials 
will show :— 

“Sam. Sharwood, of Charter-house Square, 
London, who died the lst of July, 1801, at 
Nottingham, on hie way home from Derbyshire, 
where he had been visiting his Friends, aged 72.” 

‘George Carhll, of Hull,’’ 1828. 

* Joseph Price, late of Warwick,’ 1819 

“Mr, William Turner, late of London,’ 1775. 
Stone erected by “his only daughter, Mrs. 
Thomas Parke, of London.” 

‘“ Mary, relict of the late Stevenson Smith, ¢f 
Keyworth, in this county,’ [1837]. 
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There are also in the inscriptions three refer- 
ences to parties buried elsewhere, as follows :-— 

Hannah, wife of ‘‘ Thomas Lowe Bradley, 
alderman of this town,’ interred in Abney Park 
Cemetery, London, 184{9j. 

Edward Swann, who died in London, 18—, and 
was interred in Bunhill Fielde. 

The latter’s daughter Eliza, relict of Leatham 
Howard, late of London, dying in 1854, was in- 
terred in Kensal Green Cernetery. 

(The same memorial, it may be mentioned, re- 
fers to ‘‘ Christopher Swann, one of the coroners 
of the county of Nottingham.’’) 

The above-mentioned Edward Swann, readers 
may be reminded, was uncle to the poet, Henry 
Kirke White. The latter, of course, was bap- 
tised at Castle-gate Chapel. In this connection, 
it may be mentioned that there is in this ground 
a recumbent 18th century stone to Isaac Gar- 
rington and to his nephew John. This eurname, 
of rare occurrence lccally, was that of the poet’s 
first schoolmistress, to whom it seems reasonable 
to assume the Garringtons of the inscription were 
related. 


Ln. 
BMINSINT TOWNSPEOPLE. 


No doubt many local celebrities are remembered 
by the Castle-gate inscriptions, although their 
identity would involve a more considerable expen- 
liture of time tham the present writer is able to 
devotie to them. 

Take, for instance, the stone to Matthew Unwin, 
who died in August, 178— (final figure of year 
illegible), and to Sarah. hig wife, who diled in 
1807 (ages not given). The first-named igs no 
doubt the individual to whom Wylie (‘‘ Old and 
New Nottingham,” p. 163) devotes the following 
brief paragraph :—‘* Matthew Unwin, hosier, who 
published in 1783 a small volume of poems of an 
evangelical character, diid not live to execute any- 
thing more likely to preserve his name. He died 
at Nottingham oan the 20th of August, 1786, at 
the early age of twenty-eight years.” Judging 
from his trade, he was presumably connected with 
tine Unwins of Sutton-im-Ashfield, who gave name 
to Unwin Hall there. : 

Another stone remembers John Smellie, who 
died. 26 June, 17—3 (third figure of year effaced), 
aged 62 years. In the absence of contnadictory- 
testimony, it is but reasonable to assume this in- 
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dividual’s identity with John Smellie, Mayor of 
Nottingham in 1780, who laid the foundation 
stone of the General Hospital in 1781. According 
to Throsby’s ‘‘ Notts.’’ (II., p. 110), this gentle 
man gave 10 guimeas to the Hospital, in addition 
to bequeathing £100 to the same institution. 
(Since this was written, I find the above view 
confirmed by the ‘‘ Nottingham Date Book,’’ which 
records that John Smellie died 26 June, 1783, 
and was buried here.) 

The William Wilson, who, according to another 
inscription, died 18[35]}—last two figures uncer- 
tain—aged 64, may or may not have been the 
Wiliiam Wilson, Mayor of Nottingham, who was 
in Castle-gate Chapel when news of the Reform 
Ricts was brought in 1831. It may be mentioned 
that a William Wilson, bookseller, Market-place, 
Nottingham, occurs in 1786 amd 1790. (Vide 
Catalogue of Library of Local Literature.) 

Another local bookseller, Jonathan Dunn, of 
South-pavade, is referred to on the gravestone of 
his wife, in this ground, dated 1803. 

A third local bookseller alluded to in the above 
catalogue im 1773: ‘‘ Joseph Heath’s shop near 
the trees in the Market-place, Nottingham,’ is 
possibly referred to on a stone to Joseph Heath, 
appavently of 18th century date. Unfortunately, 
however, no part of the date of death can now 
be made out with certainty, except that the month 
is January, while the age appears to be 64. 

On the seifsame gravestome are remembered 
John Walker, who died im 1819, aged 71; 
Rowena, his wife, who died in 1837, aged 75; 
and Thomas Rawson, who died in 1837, aged 62. 
The latter surname is a notorious ome in the 
history of Castle-gate Chapel, for about the year 
1737 a furious controversial war waged over the 
doctrinal tenets of a member named Joseph 
Rawson, involving what nowadays has the appear- 
ance of a disproportionate amount of ink-spilling. 
William Hutton, the Birmingham _ historian, 
wrote as follows in his ‘*‘ Book of Recollections ”’: 
“27 January, 1740.—Joseph Rawson, a sensible 
stocking-maker (of Nottingham) was expelled 
Castle-gate meeting (Independent) for baing an 
Arian.” + 
_ However, it is less as a reminder of the old- 
time schismatic upheaval that the above grave- 
stone is mentioned, than on account of the juxta- 
position thereon of the names Rawson and Walker. 
Except this be merely the result of accident, it 
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would seem not unlikely that the parties referred 
to were relations of John Rawson Walker, the 
landscape painter, born at Nottingham in 1796, 
and concerning whose parentage none of the 
biographical accounts I have read contain amy 
information. 

Since writing the above, I find that John 
Walker, of the parish of St. Leter, and Rowena 
Rawson, of the parish of St. Nicholas, were 
married at St. Peter’s Church, 20 February, 1781. 
There seems every probability that these parties 
were the parents of the artist, although the 
register of baptisms at Castle-gate is not quite @0 
conclusive on the. point as could have been 
wished. It records several children of these 
parents, including a John, born 14 December, 
1794, and baptised 10 March, 1795. It seems 
clear either that this John died—I did not see 
the burial register—and that his name was given 
to the next child, or else thig was actually the 
painter, who was thus a little older than has 
hitherto been supposed, 


ORIGIN OF ‘‘ MORLEYS.”’ 


Another case wherein the juxtaposition of two 
names on the same memorial arrests attention and 
stimulates curiosity occurs in the before-mentioned 
inscription to Thomas Lowe Bradley, his wife, 
and others. This inscription commences by re- 
membering Thomas Chambers (father of the last- 
mentioned lady), who died 4 September, 1811; 
while at the end it remembers ‘‘ Sam. Hine 
Bradley, an infant son of Joseph and Priscilla * 
Bradley, and grandson of the above Thomas Lowe 
Bradley, who died 27 May, 1831.’ Here no. 
reader of local literature could fail to be reminded- 
of the late Thomas Chambers Hine, F.S.A., 
historian of ‘‘ Nottingham Castle,’ &c. As a 
matter of fact, the latter work (1876), under date 
1811, contains these notes: ‘‘ Died, Thomas 
Chambers, formerly the senior partner in the 
hosiery firm of Chambers, Wilson, and Morley, 
out of which sprang the notable house of I. and , 
R. Morley, perhaps the largest hosiery concern 
in the world. The ‘ warehouse and factory’ of _ 
this firm (Chambers, Wilson, and Morley) were 
in Mount-street, and from information handed 
down to thie author (grandson of the above 
named Thomas Chambers) it would appear that 
the premises of a ‘great house’ of the last 
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céntury presented a great contrast to those found 
in the present day. In this case they may be 
briefly described as a long narrow room up a 
yard, with a length of counter and a few racks at 
one end, and a counting house at the other; an 
attic overhead, with a dozen or so of hand 
frames, would represent the ‘home department ’ 
of machinery. The ‘ country seat’ of the senior 
member: of the firm was the house close to the 
drinking fountain on the road to Bobber’s Mull 
(recently new fronted), and the guests which he 
occasionally entertained during these troublous 
times was a company of foot. soldiers, garrisoned 
in the kitchen, who, in return for his hospitality, 
protected him agaimst attacks from the Luddites, 
to which he was more than once exposed. The 
‘L of the ‘I. amd R. M.’ house was the jumior 
member in this Moumt-street firm, and the father 
of the present member for Bristol. It is also 
worthy of. note that Mr. Hawksley, the eminent 
engineer, first found employment as a boy in this 
warehouse.’’ Here it may be added that both 
Wylie (p. 243) and Hime ‘p. 45), under date 1848 
—that of her death—devote a paragraph to Mary 
Chambers, daughter of Thomas Chambers above 
named, who, although totally blind. is cited as 
a notable example of the attainment of know- 
Jedge under difficulties. 

Castle-gate burial ground contains three 
memorials to the Burton family, wherefrom per- 
haps sprang the ‘‘ Miss Ann Burton, of Spaniel- 
row”’ (vide inscription), who, haif a century ago, 
founded the almshouses on London-road. 

However, in the hope that he has at least said 
enough to indicate the interest and importance of 
these monumental inscriptions, the present writer 
must leave further identifications and annotations 
tio such as possess a better working knowledge of 
the families concerned. In this connection, a 
record of the known printed, Castle-gate funeral 
sermons would be a valuable help. 

A tomb to the Mather family, bearing dates 
from 1822 to 1871, concludes with the words 
“buried. within the walls of this church,’ the 
word preceding ‘“‘ buried’? being unfortunately 
gone on account of a flaw in the stone. The 
point is, however, that the testimony of this in- 
scription would sexm to contradict if not to dis- 
prove, the assertion in the ‘“‘ Bicentenary ** book 
that ‘‘ burial in the Meeting House itself seems 
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never to have been practised.”” But whether the 
testimony of the inscription ought to be so inter- 
preted is to my mind highiy questionable. Had 
the inscription been of relatively early date there 
might have been some ground for supposing that 
such a practice, once existing, had dropped out of 
memory and knowledge when the Bicentenary book 
was written. In view, however, of the circum- 
stance that the earliest date occurring in the in- 
seription was only 34 years earlier than the date 
of the book, and the remainder of the dates con- 
siderably later, such obliviousness seems quite in- 
admissible. Moreover, of the four dates on the 
tomb two are actually subsequent not only to the - 
date of the book, but subsequent also to the re. 
building of the chapel. The second oldest date 
(1845) comes last, and it is followed by the state- 
ment about interior burial. The above-mentioned 
flaw or damage in the stone, however, renders it 
impossible to say whether the statement applied 
to the last-recorded interment only, or to all four 
interments. However, from the circumstance that 
the item of 1845 follows that of 1871, it may safely 
be presumed that the item of 1845 was inscribed 
not earlier than 1871. The only likely explana- 
tion that occurs to me is that the rebuilding of 
the chapel on an enlarged scale, in the early 
‘ sixties,’’? resulted in some old graves becoming 
embraced within thie extended walls of the 
structure, and so rendered possible a description 
that could not have applied prior to such re- 
building. he obviously late date of the insorip- 
tion supports this assumption. 


OCTOGEN ARIANS. 


Among the further points of interest about the 
Castlle-gate inscriptions may be mentioned the 
cceurrence of several nonagenarians, as follow :— 

Elizabeth Mather (remembered on the last-named 
tomb), who died in 1871, ‘‘ in her 90th year.” 

Sarah Golling, who died im 1860, aged 90 years. 

A vemarkable case is that of Thomas Cullen, 
aged 94 years; and Ann Cullen, his wife, aged 92 
years. Unfortunately, in this case, dates are 
omitted. begin 

The highest recorded age is that of Eleanor, 
widow of the Rev. John Wilson, who diled in 1865, 
aged 96. To. this imscription, appropriately 
enough, is appended the quotation, ‘ Thou shalt 
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come to thy grave in a full age, like as a shock of 
corn cometh in his season.” 

In concluding these selections it may be men- 
tioned that Thomas Jeffery, who died in 1839, a 
septuagenarian, is definitely recorded to have de- 
parted ‘‘ suddenly.” Further, as reflecting the 
days when large families were less unusual than 
is the case nowadays, it is noteworthy that the 
stone to John Wyvill, 1809, goes on, ‘‘ Also Nine 
of his Children.’’ This, however, is outdone by 
the stone to Martha, wife of Robert Newbery, 
1816, which concludes, ‘‘ Also of 13 of them 
Children.”’ 

Affixed to the east wall of the ground, over the 
“Minster ’’ headstone, may pe seen a smail 
oklong tablet, framed in stone, amd bearing a 
Hebrew inscription that 1s stated to signify *‘ The 
House of the Living.”’ 

List of surmames occurring on the Castle Gate 
memorials :—Allatt, Alliott, Alliston, Bakewell, 
Barker, Beeby, Bird, Blackball, Blackshaw, Brad- 
ley, Bretland, Brewin, Brothers, Burton, Buxton, 
Carlill, Carr, Chambers, Chester, Christian, 
Churchill, Clark, Cooper, Creswell, Cripps, Culltn, 
Danby, Dring, Dudley, Dunn, Dummnicliff, Fowler, 
Furley, Garrington, Gaskill, Gell, Gilbert, Gill, 
Goater, Godber, Golling, Graham, Green, Green- 
wood, Hall, Harrison, Heath, Hill, Holland, 
Howard, Huff. Ingram, Jackson, Jeffery, Jenkins, 
Kelsall, Kirk, Laycock, Lewis, Linney, Lockett, 
Machin, MeDonald, Martin, Mather, Mawer, 
Millington, Milmer, Minster, Moore, Morley, 
Morris, Newbery, Newham, Newilam, Newman, 
Nichols, Nixon, Olerenshaw, Palmer, Parke, Parn- 
ham, Parr, Peacock, Peet, Pogson, Preston, 
Price, Rawson, Ridsdale, Robetts, Robinson, 
Rogers, Sanders, Samds, Scott, Senior, Sharwood, 
Shepperson, Shuttleworth, Smart, Smellie, Smith, 
Spibye; Stevenson, Straham, Swann, Th—, 
Thor——, Thornton, Thorpe, Thurman, Train, 
Truman, Turner, Turton, Tutin, Unwin, Walker, 
Ward, Warren, Watson, Wells, Wesson, Whitt, 
Widdowson, Wildbore, Wilson, Woolley, Wright, 
Wyvill, and Young. 

The following is a list of such surnames occur- 
ring as Christian names as ame not duplicatied 
among +¢he surnames proper:—Atten, Hemsley, 
Hine, Leatham, Lowe, Manning, Oldknow, 
Stephenson, Sulley, Troughton, and Weston. 

Castle Gate Chapel contains five interior mural 
tablets to members of the following families ;— 
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Alliott, Clark, Clemance, Plumb, and Preston. 
ST. JAMES-STREET CHAPEL. 


In conclusion, it may be well to remind such as 
are interested in the old Congregational families 
of Nottingham of the existence of two later places 
of sepulture. Concerning these, I have not at- 
tempted any original investigations, but the fol- 
lowing brief notices should serve to prevent them 
being overlooked. 

Wyhe, 1853, p. 117, thus commences an account 
of St. James-street Chapel:—‘‘ The church meet- 
ing in this edifice originated in a secession from 
Caetle-gate Chapel in 1822, the most prominent 
seceders being William Wilson, John Harrison, 
William Rawson, Kirke Swann, Henry Dunn, 
Thomas Green, and Thomas Radford. The young 
congregation, about seventy in number, first met 
for worship in Mrs. Huish’s house, in front of 
the present chapel. The edifice was erected by 
Mr. Patterson, builder, Nottingham, at a cost of 
£2,765. It was opened in September, 1823.” To- 
wards the close of his account, Wylie adds, ‘“‘ A 
smail burial ground is attached to the chapel ’— 
this being the earliest allusion I have cbserved. 
The burial ground, with its monuments, are re 
membered by many, but are now non-existent. 
The church ig at the present time represented by 
Park Hill Church, Derby-road. When the 
congregation migrated they sold the St. James- 
street Chapel, and the burial ground was effaced, 
the bodies being transferred elsewhere. It is to 
be presumed the monuments were destroyed. 


FRIAR-LANE CHAPEL. 


This chapel (which must not be confounded with 
old Friar-lane Baptist Chapel in what is now 
called Park-street) was built in 1828 by a body 
of Congregationalists who thus early seceded from 
St. James-street Chapel. Orange, 1840, in the 
course of an extravagantly laudatory description 
of the structure, says:—‘‘ Underneath it are cata- 
combs for the reception of 500 dead bodies. in one 
of which, as soon as a coffin is deposited, the 
receptacle is covered over with a large flag etone, 
from Yorkshire, «nd made air-tight by cement, 
and there is a constant draught through the place, 
vhich is whitewashed and kept exceedingly clean ; 
price of a single interment, £3 3s,” 
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A gravestone in St. Nicholas Churchyard, Not- 
tingham, refers to an interment in 1833, ‘‘ in the 
vaults of Friar-lane Chapel.’’ 

Hine, 1876, p. 38, nemarkes:—‘‘ All interments 
in the crypt were, of course, prohibited after the 
passing of the extra-mural burial Act. Should 
cremation, however, be again in vogue in this 
country, these cellular catacombs would make an 
excellent columbarium for the ashes of the de 
ceased.”’ 

Since the foregoing was written, however, the 
congregation has migrated to ‘‘ Friary Chapel,” 
West Bridgford, and the old building is now de- 
voted to secular uses. 


THE BARKER-GATE BURIAL 
GROUNDS. 


——— + + —- 


The remark has previously been made that, 
after Castle-gate ground, these auxiliary cemeteries 
of St. Mary’s Church may be described as the 
only old local burial-places whereof the origin 
is precisely kmown. William Stretton, the Not- 
tingham antiquary, left on record (vide ‘* Not- 
tinghamehire Memorabilia,” in Alllen’s ‘* Notting- 
ham Red Book’ for 1888) the following brief 
account of the Barker-gate Burial Grounds :— 

‘““The old Burial Ground wae granted for the 
sum of ten shillings to the parish [ive., of St. 
Mary] by Evelyn, Duke of Kingston, on the 17th 
March, 1742. The ground then had seven tene- 
ments upon it, fronting Bellar-gate; the rest was 
garden land. The deed was enrolled in the Court 
of Chancery, and is lodged in thie hands of George 
Gregory, Esq. The new Burying Ground, north 
side of Barker-gate, was consecrated by Doct. 
Wiktiam Markham, Archbishop of York, on Tues- 
day, 50th June, 1786. In the year 1813 the 
Churchwardiens purchased of George Deligne 
Gregory, Esq., a paddock on the south (sic) side 
of Bellar-gate, at 7s. 6d. per yard, for an 
additicnal Burying Ground, the others being 
filled.” 

Nowadays, these three disused burial places are 
respectively designated the Top, Bottom, and 
Middle grounds, these terms referring to their 
altitudes in relation to Barker-gate. They are 
perhaps best remembered in connection with the 
activities of the Resumrectionists, for whose 
nefarious midnight operations they afforded un- 
common facilities. The ‘* Nottingham Date 
Book,’ under the year 1837, supplies a detailed 
account of the doings of the local body-snatchers, 
and of the state of comsternation and fury into 
which were suddenly thrown the townspeople 
whose relatives had been interred in these three 
grounds. 

Not many years later the bottom, or Carter- 
gate ground, attained notoriety in a still move 
serjous connection, for in 1832 (as the newest and 
therefore least used of the three) it figured as the 
original ‘‘ Cholera Burying Ground,’ until the 
demand on its resources exceeded the accommo- 
dation, and the better-known ‘‘ Cholera Burying 
Ground” on. St. Ann’s Well-road was. in- 
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augurated. Traditional accounts state that a 
large pit was dug in the centre of the Bottom 
Ground, where the wncoffined bodies were hastily 
interned in heaps. The shortmess of the time 
permitted to elapse between death and burial is 
thought to have been accountable for the im- 
pression getting abroad that some of the aholera 
victims were buried alive. 


THEIR HISTORY. 


It will have been observed, from Stretton’s ac- 
count, that the Middle, or Bellar-gate ground, is 
the oldest, for he says the parish acquired it 17 
March, 1742. Presumably, this date is answerable 
to the Old Style of chronology, and hence should 
be 1743, according to modern reckoning. Be this 
as it may, it is a curious fact that Peet and Bad- 
der’s map of Nottingham, published 30 November, 
1744, or more than a year and a half later, fails to 
take cognisance of this burial ground. Instead, the 
map snows the pre-existing gardens, with property 
on the Bellar-gate frontage, wherefrom it would 
seem that the map was drawn some considerable 
time wefors it was published. 

Tho oldest surviving inscriptions in this ground, 
three in number, are dated 1755, while the latest is 
dated 1865. The oldest date of death recorded in 
the ‘Top ground is 1787. (The same stone, curi- 
ously, gives also date of birth, some forty years 
earlier, but that, of course, is irrelevant). The 
earliest year occurring in the Bottom ground is 
1812, which, however, being earlier than the date 
of the ground, probably relates to burial else- 
where, for the same stone carries later dates, 
The Barker-gate inscriptions comprise no dates later 
than the ‘sixties’? of the nineteenth century, 
which circumstance may fairly be presumed to 
record the period of final desuetude of these places 
of sepulture. They could not be used later than 
1856 by others than holders of family vaults and 
wallea graves—a privileged class that) would be 
unlikely to neglect recording interments. It is a 
somewhat singular fact that no definite or separate 
record of Barker-gate interments is, or ever was in 
existence. The old school of parish-clerks were 
not of the sort to avoidably complicate their re- 
cords, and so al? parochial burial entries were made 
in the same warish register book, at St. Mary’s, 
without distinction. Hence, except perhaps by 
drawing on personal recollections, there appear to 
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the precise date of cessation of burials in the 
Barker-gate grounds. 

However, as has been shown, the existing in- 
scriptions cover a period of no less than 110 years, 
and consequently represent a by no means 
negligable page of local literature—one indeed that 
is rich in interest. (Here I ought to mention that 
a partially illegible stone appears to carry dates as 
early as 1750 and 1752, as well as a much later 
date. But as the earlier ones do not seem to be 
verified by the burial register, it is possible the 
interments took place elsewhere.) 

Though relatively modern, it can scarcely be 
necessary to say—at least to those possessing any 
knowledge of the vicissitudes of old churchyards 
and burial-places—that the march of time has not 
left the Barket-gate grounds unscathed. The oldest 
or Middle ground has been curtailed to form a 
schoolyard, the disturbed memorials being in part 
replaced by modern (and no doubt abridged) mural 
tablets, and partly removed to the upper school- 
yard, formerly Stoney-street Baptist burial-ground. 
The consequence is that Church and Nonconformist 
memorials are now intermingled, insomuch that the 
transcriber has really no choice other than to 
copy them all. Whether these changes did or 
did not involve any destruction of memorials it is 
of course impossible to say. The Top Ground was 
doubtless encroached upon by the warehouse or 
factory on the’ Barker-gate frontage, for three 
modern memorial tablets are affixed to its end 
wall, evidently in substitution for disturbed 
memorials. In this case, however, the originals 
likewise survive. Regarding the Bottom Ground, 
I was told that the formaticn of the flower-beds 
had buried some stones. 


VANISHED MEMORIALS. 


Again, the conversion of these places into recrea- 
tion grounds and the laying out of the asphaited 
walks (1 lack the date of the operations) must 
necessarily have disturbed a number of the 
memorials. At least the ultimate destruction of 
some vesulted as a consequence of them being in- 
cluded in the footways, where they naturally be- 
came effaced. In the footpaths of the Bottom 
Ground are three quite, and one nearly, effaced 
slate-stones. In the Middle Ground pathways are 
seven entirely erased slate-stomes. Here also, in 
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addition to one remaining altar-tomb, I am told 
there used to be two others, that were ultimately 
destroyed by the hooligans of the district. My 
own experience includes one instance of a broken 
stone, removed for safety from the Middle to the 
Bottom Ground, where it was leant against a wall. 
This I copied in 1907, but in 1909 it had dis- 
appeared. 

Hence it will be perceived that—quite apart 
from the very few that have |ost their inscriptions 
through natural decay—a considerable number of 
memorials must once have existed in Barker-gate 
that nowadays will be sought in. vain. (Among 
such vanished memorials was probably one to the 
Tatham family, proprietors of a brass foundry in 
Bridiesmith-gate, and remembered in local his- 
tory for having introduced gas-light into Notting- 
ham in 1814. At least, I am informed they had 
a vault in Barker-gate down to the ‘* twenties,”’ 
when, it being filled, thie Tathams 
commenced to bury in St. Peter’s Church- 
yard.) This, however, is so commonly the case, as 
only to emphasise the importance of making the 
most of what remains. For assuredly history will 
repeat itself, further changes will transpire, and 
much that exists to-day will not be available to 
our grandchildren. Hence the need for careful 
and exhaustive transcripts in the case of all old 
eraveyards. (As a matter of fact, I am imformed 
that considerable alterations are shortly to be 
carried out at the Middle Barker-gate Ground, 
with the laudable object of providing further re- 
creation space for children. The two quarters 
or sections removed from the highways are to be 
virtually done away with by removing the railings 
and asphalting the areas they enclose, while the 
disturbed memorials are to be ranged along the 
corresponding walls to the rear). 

Naturally, each of these three grounds pos- 
sessed its carriage entrance. That of the Bottom 
Ground yet remains in the form of a quite im- 
posing brick archway at the end of Dean-street, 
surmounted by a date in: Roman numerals on the 
outer face—now partially effaced through decay. 
On the interior side of the entrance to the same 
ground from Rarker-gate is a stome on the east 
pillar, inscribed: ‘““G. E. and T. G., 1829.’’ This 
perhaps marks the date of the construction of the 
entrance in question, the initials being possibly 
those of the contemporary .churchwardens. I he- 
lieve I am right in saying that the original car- 
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riage entrance of the Top Ground is represented 
by the present Barker-gate entrance; and that the 
Middle Ground was entered from Duke’s-place. 

Since at least 1902 (vide Baptist History, p. 88) 
these grounds have been under the care of the 
Kyrle Society. 


WHAT THEY CONTAIN TO-DAY. 


At the present time practically all the Barker- 
gate memorials are recumbent. The originally 
upright stones were probably laid down at the 
time when these places were taken over by the 
Corporation as recreation grounds. The few 
headstones remaining upright (with the exception 
of some three or four very small and low ones in 
the Bottom Ground, no doubt remembering chil- 
dren) number but one each in the Top and Bottom 
Grounds, and half-a-dozen in the Middle Ground 


—all with their backs to the wall. To these may 
be added those in the upper ground of St. Mary’s 
School. The remainder of the memorials—ex- 


cepting, of course, the one surviving tomb and 
the few modern wall-tablets—consist exclusively 
of recumbent stones 

However, the circumstance that the great majo- 
rity of the Barker-gate memorials are of slate has 
prevented the deterioration they must otherwise have 
suffered as a consequence of their prone position. 
Indeed, scarcely any illegible memorials are met 
with, though naturally a small minority of the 
stones other than slate are partially so. But it 
must not be assumed herefrom that the task of the 
transcriber at Barker-gate is an easy one, for the 
reverse is actually the case. The trouble is that 
the encroaching turf has (or had), in the course of 
succeeding years, crept further and further over 
the edges of the memorials until, in some cases, 
only a little of the centre was visible. Indeed, in 
a few instances, the stones had entirely disappeared 
from view, and were discovered only by probing 
the soil. Hence a good deal of spade work was 
necessary. Consequently it is by no means impos- 
sible that deeply-sunken stones yet remain in some 
cases undiscovered. 

I copied the Barker-gate inscriptions, so far as 
I then found possible, in the summer of 1907. As 
a result, however, of experience - subsequently 
acquired while exhaustively transcribing the re- 
mainder of the early graveyards of Nottingham, I 
arrived at the conclusion that the increasing value 
nowadays attached. to monumental inscriptions 
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warranted the overcoming of all obstacles to a com- 
plete transcript. The assistance of the present 
caretaker (Mr. Robinson), in May, 1909, enabled 
me to attain this end, as nearly as may be. One 
or: two formal commencements of inscriptions, and 
a few lines of foot rhymes represent the sum total 
of what I am conscious of having missed. This 
latter task was accomplished in the very nick of 
time, ‘‘ seeding-down ’’ operations being imaugu- 
rated in the Top Ground the day after I finished 
there. 

However, it is now possible to supply such as are 
interested with statistical information. Counting 
only legible stones, and such partially legible stones 
as yield definite information, I find my transcript 
comprises inscriptions from 35 memorials 
in the Bottom Ground, 87 in the ‘lop 
Ground, 89 in the Middle Ground, and 26 (in- 
cluding Baptist memorials) in St. Mary’s upper 
schoolyard. This represents a grand total of 239, 
or a net total of 235, after deducting three 
tablets and ome stone in the Top Ground that 
record only duplicated matter. 

With regard to period, it is hardly necessary 
to say that, as usual, the bulk of the memorials 
are of 19th century date—a circumstance for 
which the vast increase of population in that era 
and the wider distribution of wealth is, no doubt, 
largely answerable. The Bottom Ground, of 
course, has no 18th century miemorials. The 
Top Ground contains 18 legible stones of that 
perijod, while ten others display both 18th and 
19th century dates. Naturally, the Middle 
Ground is richest in old memorials, it comprising 
no less than 34 legible 18th century stones, and 
nine others having both 18th and 19th century 
dates. The memorials in the upper schoolyard 
are wholly of the 19th century, except that one 
comprises a single item of the earlier period. 
Though nothing to thie present purpose, it may 
also be mentioned that the Goodacre and Heard 
stones supply dates of bith, im 1777 and 1750 
respectively. 

With reference to the oldest, surviving inscrip- 
tions (all of course in the Middle Groumd), it may 
be of interest to mention that only five contain 
dates earlier than 1760, double that’ number being 
referable to thie decade following ; while, 
curjously, only three inscriptions carry dates be- 
tween 1770 and 1780. Soon after the latter date 
the Tap Ground came into existence, and conse- 
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quently memorials then became much more 
numerous. These particulars, it is but fair to 
admit, go far to disprove the idea previously ar- 
rived at that the rarity of early memorials is 
pecuiar to Nonconformist burial grounds. 

The surnames on the surviving Barker-gate 
memorials (ranging alphabetically. from Aldridge 
to Young) reach a total of 210, to which may. be 
added 13 unduplicated surnames used as Christian 
names. | 


PUBLISHED ITEMS, 


In the following attempt to indicate the more 
generally interesting features of the existing 
Barker-gate inscriptions, it has been thought best 
to treat them as a whole, rather than to harass the 
reader’ with continually recurring allusions to the 
three or four depositories of the memorials. 

‘To commence with, it may be intimated that 
the rhymes at Barker-gate are numerous and in- 
teresting, displaying as they do the widest range 
of character and sentiment, reflecting times when 
no supervision was exercised over the style or 
wording of monumental inscriptions. On account 
of their number, at any rate, it is perhaps as well 
that, in the pages of ‘‘The Churchyard Scribe,’’ and 
elsewhere, a selection has already been printed, 
sufficient to lighten the present task, for the re- 
preduction of matter already on record would 
serve no useful purpose. 

The printed Barker-gate rhymes include a 
specially interesting example, dated 1806, over a 
champion of th Common rights of the burgesses ; 
asalso a droll one over the two wives of a surviv- 
ing husband, who mourned both impartially, while 
naively anticipating a future state wherein he 
might enjoy their joint society. An epitaph of 
1808. over a boy, omits his age in the body of the 
inscription, but includes it in. the rhymes. 
Another one (1794) includes the yeare of affliction 
in rhyme. One other, 1809 (in prose this time), 
tells how deceased “ died of a malignant fever.” 
Of course there are also examples of the familiar: 
** A pale consumption gave the fatal blow,” &c. 
Over a yourg man of 25, who died in 1795, a 
stone was erected by his sweetheart, ‘who lov’d 
him living and laments him gone.” Over a 
voung wife 9; the same age. who died in 1810, her 
husband placed some pathetic lines, apostrophising 
Death for so cruelly bending his bow, and killing a 
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friend with his ‘‘ well-directed shaft.”” Two ex- 
atnples occur of rhymes specially framed for mourn- 
lng widows. who are (a trifle imconsequentially, 
pictured as having reared a monumental stone, 
*“that marks his ashes, to recelve her own.” <A 
further spirit of pathos breathes in the rhymes 
supposed to be enunciated by a girl dying in 1797, 
and who, though no more than 18 years of age, 
left an infant son. The latter died three years 
later. The inscription over a young man who 
died in 1796, includes no intimation that he was 
a soldier, until the rhymes clear the air to that 
extent. So much for examples of Barker-gate 
rhymes already made public. 

One further printed item, particularly as it is 
of a whimsical character, is well worthy of note. 
To. the defunct ‘‘Nottingham Journal,” about the 
year 1885, one, Job Allen, comtributed the follow- 
Ing inscription, purporting to have been tran- 
scribed from a Barker-gate stone, near the Rose 
public-house:—‘‘ Im memory of Sarah, relict of 
Samuel Walker, who died March 15th, 1788, aged 
78 years. 
“ i She was a loving wife, 
A tender parent, 


A good Christian, 
And no gadabout."* 


Finding no trace of this stone in 1907, I was 
nevertheless disposed to place credence in_ its 
former existence, on account of the circumstantial 
character of its dietails Such credence was 
strengthened on reference to the parochial burial 
register, which records that one, Sarah Walker, 
was buried 18th March, 1788. Finally, it is 
pleasant to record that my faith wasin 1909 proved 
to be fully justified. Chancing to probe a patch of 
soil that looked somewhat smoother than the sur- 
rounding ground, a buried stone was found, and, 
being cleared, turned out to be the one in ques- 
tion. Moreover, in all material particulars, it 
was found to have been correctly copied by the 
contributor of a quarter of a century ago. 

Besides the rhymes mentioned above, there are 
others at Barker-gate of some interest. For in- 
stance, over Thomas Lord, who died in 1838, were 
placed lines occurring elsewhere in Notts., speci- 
ally designed for blacksmiths. Unfortunately 
the stone is much decayed, insomuch that one can 
only read the beginnings of the first few lines, to 
wit: “‘My Sledge and Hammer,” “My Bellows, 
and ‘“‘My Fire.” 
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A WREATH OF BARKER-GATE RHYMES. 


Although, as has been shown, not a few ex- 
amples ot Barker-gate rhymes arrest attention as 
being “‘out of the rut’’?; othere, as may be sup- 
posed, are prosaic and commonplace enough. 
Doggerel, too, is plentifully rampant, but that at 
least is preferable to hackneyed repetitions of 
commonplaces. Variety is undeniably present, 
insomuch that examples of fine feeling are not 
wanting. Here, however, one feels it difficult to 
get away from the suspicion that quotations have 
been pressed into service. The homely run of 
rhymes is perhaps on the whole the more en- 
tertaining, and possibly the more instructive also, 
if only because of the absence of artificiality. 
There are, I know, those who will impatientiy 
diemiss this class of graveyard effusions as un- 
worthy of notice, but I do not personally antici- 
pate lack of support in contending that the i1- 
partial and balanced mind will peruse them not 
altogether unprofitably. However, of their 
qualities and faults, of their praiseworthy and 
execrable characteristics—as they may be ranked 
according to individual idiosyncrasies—readers 
may best judge from the appended indiecrimi- 
nately, culled wreath of Barker-gate rhymes :— 

1825: Not masterly but still crisp :— 

My Saviour’s pow'r shall then refine 
This frail and mortal flesh 

When my triumphant Spirit comes 

To put it on atresh. 

1838. The first line suggests troubles now 

particularised :— 
Oft did he feel afflictions heavy rod, 
But still with Faith relied upon his God; 
That Christ his. Saviour would at last convey 
His ranscmed soul into the realms of day. 

1804. -A trifle incoherent, but if not a model of 
composition these rhymes express commonplace 
sentiments in. a mould of infrequent occurrence :— 

A virtuous Wife whose heavenly mind, 

Both wit? and temper nature friendly join’d; 

Amd as ‘her years so did her love inenease, 

Shé -live’d contented and -she died in Peace. 
180[6}. This “example unites teeny rit 


a decidedly doggerel element:— - 
The best .of Wives the Grave’s tneloned hee 
Ani als» tender to her Children dear; 
Great was our ioss for. her eternal gain, 
; But hepe in Heaven to meet with you again. 
1844. Although it may be but an accidental 
and not an intentional result of the choice of 


metaphor, the fourth and fifth lines of the fol- 
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lowing comprise terms such as would be specially 


appropriate as applied to an actor :— 
Her> lies interr’d .eneath this sacred sod, 
A honest man, the noblest work of Cod; 
This stone poste:‘ty doth truly tell, 
In every scene of life he acted well. 
Let yroud oppression such an exit show, 
Friends he had many, not a single foe. 


1820. The following, which incidentally alludes 
to a sudden death, quite transcends the poetic 


level attained by its neighbours :— 
To wrest thy name from dark oblivion’s gloom, 
Thy loving Childy n rear this humble tomb; 
In life’s short span each generous virtue shone, 
For thoa wast kind to all: a foe to none. 
But why to senseless stone a truth impart, 
That’s deep implanted on each grateful heart; 
O may thy sudden call to realms unseen, 
From earth's fond joys our fond affections wean ; 
Raise our dull souls on hopes exalted wing, 
To trace thy flight where Joys eternal spring, 
Where grief no more shall pierce, nor sorrow dart 
its sting 
1801. The following, over a young married 
man of 23, adopts a totally variant standpoint, 
insomuch that regret for the good things of life 
left behind constitutes a veiled but dominant 


note :— 
Vain Mortals trust not unto earthly Things, - 
For Wealth and Pleasure oft’ you see have Wings; 
But think of me how ] was call’d away, 
Just in the time of all my Pleasures gay. 
Mourn not dear Wife for me my time is past, 
My heart was true to you whilst Life did last; 
Therefore Mercy show and pity take, 
And love my own dear Child for Heavens sake. 

1800. As in the case of the latter, the doggerel 
element enters into the following verse over a 
young woman, ‘‘a stranger,” from ‘‘Redford’’ (no 
doubt Retford), Notts :— 

Tne Lord he neard my suite, 

Who reguards the Tears that fall; 

I like a Stranger sojourn’d here, 

Till death did for me call. e 

1789. More doggerel—over several children :—- 

To Realms of bliss the Suffering babes are fled, 
Their Soul’s immortal though their Bodys dead; 
The infants are landed on the blissful Shore, 
Reflect on this and you need weep no more. 

1814. The following, though no doubt open to 
criticism in detail, displays more of earnestness 
and precision of sentiment than usual :— 

If virtue could preserve, or Friendship save, 

A faithful loving Husband from the Grave, 

He had not died, nor TI, of him bereft, 

Been here a lonely, mournful Widow left. 

Yet shall not even Death our Souls disjoin, 

Tho’ hence remov’d his Soul is still with mine, 

And will for ever be (I hope) in Realms divine. 
1767. An example reflecting the times of 
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“skull and crossbones’’ embellishments :— 
Beneath this Stone conceal’d from human eye, 
Victims of Death their mouldering Reliques lie; 
From Cares Releas’d, with troubles Unoppres’d, 
In their Cold Urns their peaceful Ashes rest. 
Inu peace they rest, till that tremendous day, 
When Stars shall fade and Earth dissolve away. 

1758. Another early example, of a moralising 
order :— 
See how ye Just, the Virtuous and ye Strong, 
The beautiful, the innocent, the Young; 
Here in Promisccus dust together lie, 
Reflect on this, depart, and learn to die. 


1829. The following breathes sentiments more 


common at an earlier date :— 
Short is the pace when Death must come, 
And after Death the day of Doom; 
When quick and dead the Judge will call, 
And deal their due desert to all. 

1802. The unexceptional gentiments wherewith 
the following lines commence, suffer on account of 
the sudden transition from celestial to mundane 
affairs, which can hardly have been the work of 
the original writer :— 

1 come Indulgent Saviour at thy call, 
In more exalted strains to sing thy praise ; 
Adieu thou fleeting transitory tall, 
I haste to Join those Everlasting lays. 
In pity Lord Paternal love dispence, 
To my Relatives when I'm _ parted hence. 


1781. Another example falling under the “ skull 


and crossbones ’’ category :— 
Mankind relent on time that’s spent, 
Which you cannot recall ; 
Think of your end and strive to mend, 
Least death should snatch you all. 

1790. The following, with one or two further 
examples of undeniable doggerel rhymes, must 
serve to conclude this selection :— 

Blest are those that in Christ are dead, 
Sweet their Slumber, soft is their Bed ; 
Silly are we for such to weep, ‘ 
They are not dead but gone to Sleep. 

1791. On a youth of 18:— 

Pale Death can scarce find out another, 
So good a Son, so kind a Brother, 

In all his actions so discreet 

As he who lies here at your feet. 

1793. On a boy ot 14:— 

My time was short, the longer is My Rest, 
God call’d me hence because he thought it best. 

1817 :— 

To all relations generous and kind, 
Lamented died, and left this world behind; 
Respected liv’d, and true unto his trust, 

He died we hope to rise amongst the just. 

1814. Another case of sudden death :— 

Teach us we pray to bow beneath thy rod, 
And not repine at that which comes from God; 
Quick was the summons becon’d him away, 
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The time was come he might no longer stay. 
Be this a.call to us that still remain, 
To live to God and not to live in vain. 


While recognistug that something may be 
learnt from even bad obituary verses, it can 
scarcely ke questioned that, generally speaking, 
the rhymes constitute the ieast informing fur- 
tion of monumental inscriptions. At any rate, 
with whatever features of edification or instruc- 
tion they may chance to be endowed, the rhymes 
scarcely ever rival the prose in regard to the 
supply of facts they afford to the historian, the 
biographer, and the genealogist. Consequently it 
will now be well to turn from rhyme—one might 
almost say to reason; or at least from what 1s 
sargely fiction to fact. 

It is unnecessary to say that the prose of tlie 
Barker-gate inecriptions represents, in the agzre 
gate, a considerable fund of interesting and useful 
information. The difficulty lies perhaps in the 
matter of selection and presentation. However, 
it should not prove a hard task to indicate points 
of interest sufficient to support the foregoing 
claim. 

CURIOSITIES. 


In the first place, the reader will not need tw be 
told many surnames occur that are familiar to 
readere of Nottingham annals of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, which, however, it is 
not proposed here to particularise. Neither can 
it be necessary to warn readers of a stone bearing 
the name of “‘ George Elliott’? against the dis- 
covery of a mare's nest. One mentioning Join 
and Elizabeth Whiteley, apparently (but unfor- 
tunately so much worn as to render the surname 
uncertain), naturally calls to mind the builder of 
the old theatre, St. Mary’s-gate. Such as revel 
in “curious ’’ items and coincidences, may pvr- 
haps find diversion in the recorded circumstance in 
one inscription, that parents named Rose had a 
married daughter named Flower. Another stone, 
to a man named Hales, rivals one at Mount-street, 
imsomuch as it proceeds to vefer to ‘their ”’ 
daughter, while quite omitting to mention hie 
wife. Under a kindred category may also be 
mentioned the occurrence of one uncommon maie 
name (Abijah) and two uncommon female ames 
(Pennelope and Kindness). One stone calculated 
to stimulate a curiosity that can never be satis- 
fied, merely bears the formal commencement, ‘ In 
Memory of,’’ at top, and the sculptor’s name, 
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“Turton,” at bottom, but no other word. 

Among other “‘ curious,’’. because uncommon, 
items, may be included an inscription supplying 
the address, viz., ‘‘of the Long Row in this 
Parish.”’ The same stone, too, quotes the age 
of.a child in years, as well as stating the addi 
tional weeks and days, which of course is tanta- 
mount to supplying the date of birth. such 
rendering can scarcely be ascribed to anything but 
a bid for originality. As a matter of fact, this 
stone appears to have remained unique in Barker- 
gate for nearly half a. century, when another 
stone was erected to an elderly couple, both 
of whose ages are recorded in years, months, and 
days. In another case, ages, as well as dates of 
months, are spelt. Similar bids for originality 
take the shape of poetic substitutes for the word 
“died.” A Hallam stone has: ‘‘Exchanged this 
scene of infelicitude for the ghories' of im- 
mortality ’’; while. a Klewker stone has: ‘‘ Were 
early permitted to exchange this vain and 
transitory life for one of never-ending bliss and 
happiness.”’ (Here it may be permissible to re- 
mark that, according to a correspondent in the 
parent ‘‘ Notes and Queries,’ a memorial to a 
Flewker of Nottingham exists in the Protestant 
Cemetery at Naples). 


STRANGERS AND OCCUPATIONS. 


This last sentence serves as a reminder that, 
conversely, a number of Barker-gate _memorials 
refer to persons connected with places more or lesy 
removed from Nottingham, as the following list 


will show :— 

Shelton, late of Ketton, Rutland. 

Gray, of Leeds. 

Smith, “a native of Leicester.’ 

Wood, “born at Crich, in Derbyshire.’ 

Gascoyne, of Colsterworth, Lincolnshire. 

Saxby, of “Redford, in this county.’’ (Leland who 
wrote in the time of Henry VIII., refers fo “ Rethe- 
ford, of sum soundid Redford.’’) . 

Storkes, “born at Belton, near Grantham.” 

Harrison, “late of Woolsthorp, by Belvoir Castle.” 

Goodacre, “born at Long Clawson, Leicestershire.” 

Parker, ‘(late of Thrinkstone, in the county of 
Leicester.” ; 

Garton, of Basford, Notts. 

Glasskin, of Lenton. | 2 2 : 

Heard, “born at Markfield, in Leicestershire... . . 
baptised at Barton.” 

Tayloh died at Port Macquarrie, New South Wales. 

Taylor, died on his passage from Tahiti to Melbourne. 

Taylor, died at Manchester, interred in Harpurhey 
Cemetery. 
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Smith, of Peckham, Surrey. 

Another noteworthy class of memorials are 
those recording professions and trades. It is true 
that no clergyman is mentioned on the Barker- 
gate imscriptions, but it seems highly probable 
that one les interred umder a locally umique un- 
inscribed memorial, of coped cotfin-lid form, bear- 
ing in relief an elaborate cross, on a calvary of 
three steps. (A certain ‘‘ Rev. Mr. Ducios, a 
French Priest,’ occurs in St. Mary’s burial 
register in 1800; at which period the Top Ground, 
where the memorial in question occurs, was the 
newest parochial burial place.) Two Baptist 
memorials remember parties who had respectively 
served 39 and 20 years in the office of deacon. 
There are also, at Barker-gate, two categorical 
memorials to surgeons, one to a magistrate, one 
to a civil engineer, and one to an officer of excise. 
The memorial to Robert Goodacre, who kept the 
well-known academy on Standard Hill, has already 
been extensively quoted in ‘‘ Notts. Manuscripts,” 
1900. Coming to soldiers, besides the one indicated 
by rhymes, there is another memerial to a 
quartermaster of the “‘ 7th or Queen’s Own Reyg1- 
ment of Light Dragoons.”? A ‘‘ Boat Master ” 
and, strange to say, a barber are likewise 
specifically remembered—the latter, as might be 
supposed, on an early memorial. In additién to 
the aforementioned champion of burgess-rights, 
another individual who clearly identified himself 
with party matters, is described as ‘‘ the Father 
of [the] Loyal amd Chairman of the True Blue 
Society of this Town.’ 


NOTEWORTHY ITEMS. 


Four nonagenariams occur, to wit: Hannah Rud- 
kin, 1815, aged 90; Sarah Harvey, 1848, aged 90; 
Benjamin Pilkington, 1788, aged 91; Thomas 
Medlam, 1822, aged 91. 

Among the stones likely to interest genealogical 
students, is one that records a ‘‘a great grandson 
of the above.’’ Another, in place of the names 
of parents of a deceased girl, gives those of the 
grandparents. No greater record of fecundity 
transpires than on a stone remembering nine chil- 
dren of one father, who all died in infancy. 

It may be mentioned that at least three Barker- 
gate memorials are calculated to arrest the atten- 
tion of students of local history, 

One of the earliest existing stones (in the oldest 
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ground) records the death, in 1755 of a seven-years- 
old son of Thomas and Mary Willington, It is 
fair to presume the father was one of the two 
creditors of Deering, the historian, whose names 
figure as publishers on the title-page of the first 
“History of Nottingham.’? (By the way, it is 
somewhat curious that the latter writer does not 
so much as mention this oldest ground.) 

The sole remaining tomb records the death of 
“Jonathan Dodson, Gent., Coroner,’ his son’s 
wife, and his grandson, all on the same day, llth 
September, 1781. This remarkable series of fatali- 
ties in one family is dealt with in the ‘‘ Nottingham 
Date Book.” J 

(Here I may perhaps be pardoned for saying that 
the foregoing reference to the only existing tomb, 
recalls a detail I omitted to mention in connection 
with the one surviving tomb of St. Peter’s, whereon 
is remembered Samuel Worthingtom, who died 10th 
January, 1802, aged 70. The ‘‘ Nottingham Date 
Book” records that at the March Assizes, 1802, 
John Attenburrow, aged 14, was sentenced to be 
hung—but subsequently reprieved on account of 
his youth—for picking the pocket of Mr. John 
Wilcockson, druggist, and stealing therefrom 
several banknotes, during the funeral ceremony of 
the late Mr. Alderman Worthington, in St. Peter's 
Churchyard). 

Finally the stone in the Bottom Ground remem- 
bering ‘“‘ George Wilcock, father of the above, who 
died September 3rd, 1852, in the 6{1] year of his 
age,’ is worthy of note ag the only certain relic I 
found of cholera days. The ‘‘ Nottingham Date 
Book,’’ citing a selection from the records of re- 
markable cases, under 1832, says:—‘‘ Fear was 
found a great predisposer to disease. Early in 
September, Sergeant Varley, who resided in 
Newark-lane, being ill, an old frieind, Mr. Wilcock, 
framesmith, went for the purpose of seeing him, 
but hearing that his malady was cholera, turned 
back om the stairs, returned home in a state of 
considerable alarm, was immediately seized with the 
disorder himself, and both died within a few hovre 
of each other.” 

Passing reference may also be made to the stone 
remembering Julian, wife of William Trentham 
who died in 1822, aged 62, for the reason that . 
her husband was the victim of an attempted 
murder in 1812, recorded in the ‘‘ Date Book.”’ 
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PARISH-CLERKS AND REGISTERS. 


In conclusion, I have to express my thanks to 
Mr. G. Hudson, clerk of St. Mary’s, for kmuly 
permitting access to the parochia! burial registers, 
whereby a few wholly or partially obliterated 
names were recoverable in cases where the dates 
survived. 

One so naturally and confidently relies on the 
parish register in difficulties of this sort as to ‘eel 
it almost as an. injustice when such expected sup- 
port fails. This was my experience in connec- 
tion with an otherwise well-preserved slate stone 
inscribed to the memory of John Ma -, who 
died October 4th, 1805, aged 23 years. ‘Lie 
latter part of the surname is broken away, a civ 
cumstance that did not seem particularly to matter 
until it was found that the contemporary bu-tal 
register contains no corresponding entry. In tue 
hope that the deficiency might possibly be repuir- 
able by the death announcements in the ‘‘ Notting- 
ham Journal ’’ for the same year I consulted the 
copy at the Public Reference Library, only to be 
baulked by a fortnight’s hiatus at the particular 
date. The obliging Librarian of Bromley House, 
however, permitted me to consult the perfect copy 
preserved there, but nevertheless the search proved 
fruitless, and so the matter was not forwarded. 

Naturally (if a little digression be pardonable) 
all parish-clerks were not infallible, and there 
are definite acknowledgments of omissions and 
inaccuracies in 1806, in one of the St. Mary’s 
register-books. The clerk dying in the last-named 
year was buried in West Bridgford Churchyard, 
under a stone inscribed as follows :— 

Here lies interred 
The Mortal Remains 
of James Smith, 
a native of this place; 
But who has lately resided 1n 
the Town of Nottingham, 
And, in the capacity of 
Parish Clerk 
of St. Mary’s, 
Died May 16th, 1806, 
Aged 66 Years. 
If more you’d know 
Consult Surviving Friends. 
The Sculptur’d Tablet 
' Fiction oft attends. 

List of surnames occurring on the Barker-gate 

memorials :— 


[Aldridge], Allatt, Almond, Alvey, Archer, Aris, Ashlirig, 
Ashwell, Atkin, Barber, Barker, Barnsdall, Basson, Bates, 
Beadles, Beeston, Belfit, Bell, Bennett, Benton, Berridge, 
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Bigland, - Birch, Bird, Blount, Bond, Booker, ~ Booth, 
Bowler, Bradshaw, Brightmore, Broadhurst, Brooks, Bull, 
Buxton, Calvert, Campion, Cartledge, Cartwright, Caulton, 
Chapman, Churchill, Clark [Clews], Clough, Cooper, Cot- 
terill, Cox, Crosland, Dabell, Dale, Dann, Deakins, Derby- 
shire, Dobson, Dodson, Dunstan, Elliott, Facon, Falkner, 
Farinton, Flewker, Flint, Flower, Garton, Gascoyne, Gib- 
son, Gill, Glasskin, Glover, Goodacre, Goodall, Goodhead, 
Goody, Gray, Greasley, Gretrix, Grundy, Hales, Hall, 
Hallam, Hardin, Harrison, Harvey, Hayward, Heard, Hibbs, 
Hickling, Hill, Hind, Hoare, Holt, Hopewell, Huddlestone, 
Hustwayte, Hutchinson, James, Jordan, Kirk, Langford, 
Langton, Lees. Leves, Lindley, Lockitt, Lomas, Lord, 
Lowater, Lowe, Mackley, Maltby, Ma ,» Marsh, Marshal, 
Marsland, Medlam, Mellar, Moggs, Moore, Morley, Morris, 
Morrison, Newton, Orchard, Osborne, Overend, Pacey, 
Parker, Parr, Patchitt, Petney, Pettinger, Peverel, Pickard, 
Pilkinton, Porter, Poyser, Pratt, Radford, Ralphs, Randall, 
Raven, Ray, Richards, [Rigley], Robinson, Rogers, Rose, 
Rudd, [Rudkin], Saile, Sansom, Saunders, Saxby, Seals, 
Searl, Selby, Severn, Sheldon, Shelton, Sheppard, Ship- 
man, Simon, Simpson, Skipwith, Smalley, Smawley, Smith, 
Spencer, Spurr, Storer, Storkes, Sturt, Tatton, Taylor, 
Terrey, Thorn, Thornton, Tinley, Trentham, Truman, 
Turner, [Vallance], Wadsworth, Walker, Ward, Wardle, 
Watson, Webster, Wells, Wesson, Westall, Weston; White, 
| Whiteley], Whitteaker, Whitworth, Wibberley, Wickham, 
Widdowson, Wilcock, Willington, Wilson, Window, Winrow, 
Wood, Woodhouse, Wright, “York, Young. 

List of unduplicated surnames used as Christian 
names :— 

Ash, Beardshall, Callis, Dymock, Fell, Fleetwood, 
Fletcher, Groves, Marshall, Musson, Norton, Taft, Walidive. 


ST. MARY’S CHURCHYARD. 


DWELLING-HOUSES THEREIN. 


The historic Churchyard of St. Mary—situate, 
contrary to rule, mainly to the north of the place 
of worship—is presumably the most ancient place 
of sepulture in Nottingham. To adequately 
chronicle its story would be an interesting task, 
but one of two great a magnitude to be attempted 
here. Nevertheless, it will be well to touch upon 
a few not very well known details bearing upon 
the vicissitudes of this large burial area. 

Thoroton’s map of Nottingham, circa 1670, 
shows a row of houses built along about one-half 
the south or High-pavement frontage of the 
churchyard, commencing at St. Mary’s-gate; 
while an additional house is plotted at the angle 
of High-pavement and  Stoney-street. These 
houses in the churchyard are mentioned in the 
earliest church accounts, dating back to 1582 and 
may have been there from a remote period. Per- 
haps the churchyard wag the ‘‘Croft of the 
Priest,’ mentioned in Domesday Book as 
containing 65 houses. The house at the 
corner of  Stoney-street was very likely 
cleared away in connection with the widening 
and improvement of Hollow-stone, 1740, for it 
had disappeared when the map of 1744 was com- 
piled. Whether any part of the churchyard area 
was cut away at the same time, as the latter map 
seems to suggest, has not been definitely recorded. 
The terrier of 1748, however, mentions a house in 
the churchyard having been formerly taken down 
to enlarge the space for burials. As this was 
about the period when the Barker-gate supplie- 
mentary burial-groands began to come into exis- 
tence, it is sufficiently obvious that there was need 
for additional space. It can hardly be necessary to 
mention that the churchyard gate or gates were 
not always in their present positions. 

Godfrey’s ‘“‘Notes on St. Mary’s Registers’ 
states that the area of St. Mary’s Churchyard 
has been curtailed from time to time, although 
no more than two such curtailments are cited, 
which indeed seem to be all that are on record. 


THE ENCLOSURE WALL. 


When the before-mentioned row of houses was 
standing, the corresponding section of High-pave- 
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ment was much narrower than at present—a state 
of affairs that was doubtless found very. irksome 
as stage-coach traffic developed, and it js reason- 
able to. presume this influence led. to the improve- 
ment that tramspired towards the close of the 
century. In 1792 not only were the houses in 
question taken down, but also the then churchyard 
wall, and a portion of the sacred area itself was 
cut away, for the improvement of the street. It 
thus becoming necessary to erect a new south 
wall to the enclosure, it would appear the church 
authorities were thereby indirectly stimulated to 
take in hand the remainder, and so the improve- 
ment became uniform, as we now see it. At least 
Blackner says:—‘‘The work of properly enclosing 
the churchyard was begun in 1792, and was com- 
pleted in 1807.’’ This conveys the impression that 
the task was more or less in progress during a 
period of fifteen years, which naturally seems ex- 
cessive, insomuch that doubt is engendered. More- 
over, Blackner himself presents us with a copy 
of the church-accounts for the year 1806-7, wherein 
occur such heavy items of expenditure as :—Sub- 
scription for fencing the churchyard, £199 3s. 8d. ; 
land sold for ditto, £94; Mr, Stretton for church- 
yard wall, £253 3s. Od. These considerable 
amounts, indeed, justify the conciusion that the 
works of 1792 and 1806 were distinct. In other 
words, though the later operations admit of being 
viewed as a continuation and completion of the 
earlier operations, there is no evidence to show 
that the work was promoted between those dates, 
except m one particular in 1804. The following 
note, left on record by the architect-builder, 1s 
quoted in the Thoroton Society Transactions for 
1908 :—‘‘St. Mary’s Churchyard wag enclosed by an 
iron palisading in July, 1806; a road was taken 
off the north side, which was before open to the 
churchyard—the north and west walls then built— 
the east wall was built in 1804, and the south wall 
with the palisading thereon in the year 5 
Thus we see that, more than a century ago, St. 
Mary’s Churchyard had attained the concrete form 
it retains unchanged to-day, except in regard to 
its internal economy. The compieted enclosure, 
with its then wonderful extent of iron palisading, 
would for some time be considered one of the 
sights cf the town. Moreover, it would seem that 
benefits ensued other than those meeting the eye. 
Blackner, 1815, says:—‘‘ The churchyard is now 
walled round, and encircled at the top of the walls 
with cast-iron palisades, with a gate at each 
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corner, which is open only during Divine service, 
and when other business is doing. Perhaps 
money was never expended about the church with 
more propriety than what was applied to this 
purpose; for it is certainly most disgraceful to 
civilised society for those places which are set 
apart as repositories of human ashes to be con- 
verted into theatres of lewdness, gambols, amd dis- 
sipation.”” 

It may be mentioned, en parenthesis, that little 
evidence survives as to the manner in which local 
churchyards were anciently enclosed, though it 
seems fair to presume that hedges ordinarily served 
that purpose in rural districts. We know, how- 
ever, that down to 1792 an older wall fenced St, 
Mary’s Churchyard, for its southern line is re- 
corded to have been removed in that year. It 
was probably of stone, some of the material being 
very likely re-used in the foundation of the present 
south wall, where stone-work may been seen to- 
day. The east wall of the churchyard, rebuilt on 
the original line, was clearly reared on the old 
foundation of local stome, which now presents an 
appearance of considerable age there. Regarding 
the old south wall, however, if a cliff face existed 
prior to the Hollow Stone improvement, the wall 
would probably be only at the top of the rock, 
and not dowm to the street-level, as at present. 

We know there was a wall to St. Peter’s Church- 
yard (which may or may not have wholly sur- 
rounded it) in medieval times, for in 1396 a 
charge of assault therein included an alleged 
attempt to throw plaintiff over the wall, but the 
latter escaped, and fled into the church. In regard 
to this ground evidence exists that the wall must 
have been only built on the upper level, for Deer- 
ing, p. 17, alludes to a continuous swamp having 
existed, in his time, ‘“‘from the rock of the 
Church-yard through Lister Gate to the Leen.” 


KAYES WALK. 


And now it may be well to touch upon the sub- 
ject of Kayes Walk, which, as Stretton records, 
came into existence as a result of the enclosing 
operations of 1806. Prior to that date, as old 
maps show, what is now Kayes Walk was em- 
braced in the churchyard area, although there 
appears to have been a public footpath, or right 
of way, on the same line, but negotiable only 
by mounting stilee «ii either end—the east one 
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being depicted on Kip’s view of Nottingham, 
upwards of 200 years old. ‘‘ St. Mary’s Church 
Stile’’ is several times mentioned in our old 
“Borough Records.” 

Godfrey in his “ Notes”’ offers the suggestion 
that Kayes Walk.is probably named after a local 
Kaye family that figures in St. Mary’s registers 
It seems more probable, however, that the namo 
is derived from the Rev. Richard Kaye, arch- 
deacon of Nottingham, who died in 1809, or just 
about the time when the footway would be fully 
completed, and ready for naming. ‘This deriva- 
tion indeed appears as a positive statement in 
the Thoroton Society Transactions for 1908, in an 
article by Mr. J. Granger. It is, however, a 
remarkable circumstance that the footway does 
not figure in our local directories until several 
decades later, a reference in the Nottingham Date 
Book under 1812 evidently not being contem- 
porary. Mr. Granger found no allusion of earlier 
date than 1848; and in going over the same 
ground | fared little better, discovering no refer- 
ence to Kayes Walk earlier than White’s Notts. 
Directory of 1844. This last work, it is true, 
locates it in Pilcher Gate, but that the same foot- 
way is referred to may be assumed from the cir- 
cumstance that the like error occurs in the edition 
of 1853. 

Here it may be worth while recording two 
further items of interest connected with Kayes 
Walk. The Nottingham Date Book chronicles a 
nearly successful attempted murder on April 27th, 
1812. It seems that Mr. William Trentham, 
senior, ‘‘an extensive hosier’’ of the town, on 
returning home at 9.45 in the evening, having 
knocked at the door, was in the porch awaiting 
‘admission to his house, ‘‘ a very ancient mansion 
at the south-west corner of Kayes Walk.” At 
this juncture two men stepped up to -him—Mr. 
Trentham’s house door facing the churchyard 
and his house being described as situate therein 
—and one of them instantly, without uttering. a 
word, discharged at him the contents of-a large 
horse-pistol. The ball entered his right breast 
and, passing obliquely, lodged near the shoulder, 
Mr Trentham ultimately recovered. The culprits 
were never apprehended. However, the con- 
temporary local newspapers, chronicling the 
occurrence, do not actually mention Kayes Walk 
as the account in the Date Book would lead one 
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to suppose. 

The second item of interest, as follows, is ex- 
tracted from the above-mentioned article by Mr. 
Granger, and relates to the site of a residence 
formerly occupying the angle of Kayes Walk and 
St. Mary’s Gate:—‘‘ The old house and premises 
were probably demolished nearly fifty years since 
and warehouses erected on the site, the chief 
frontage now being to Kayes Walk. During the 
excavations for the cellars and foundations the 
workmen came upon a large tunnel, running 
northwards from the graveyard and going for a 
distance under the ground belonging to the old 
house. It had, no doubt. been there for at least 
several centuries, though all knowledge of it had 
been lost. A few articles were found therein 
proving its great age, but not of special interest. 
Afterwards, as soon as convenient, a strong wail 
was built across it, on which to rest the front of 
the warehouse in course of erection.” 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


There are many other things of interest con- 
nected with St. Mary’s Churchyard generally, but 
for the present a brief reference to one or two 
of them must suffice. 

The victims of the old county gallows, on 
Gallows Hill, Mansfield-road, are shown by the 
parish-register to have been interred here, from 
1600 downwards. Godfrey mentions a tradition 
that their accustomed place of interment was the 
former recess between the old vestry and the 
North Transept, now covered by the new or west 
vestry. 

The existing heating apparatus is operated from 
a deep rock excavation, some forty steps down, 
on the north side of the church, which is tra- 
ditionally stated to have formerly served the pur- 
pose of a ‘‘ bone-hole.’’ It would seem, however, 
that a change had transpired at the period 1819- 
1826, while a Mr. Samuel Smith (afterwards of 
Wisbech) was living in Nottingham, for in later 
life he wrote:—‘‘ In the churchyard, between the 
building and the wall next Mary Gate, there was 
a small trap-door, large enough for me to pass 
down on a ladder which stood on a heap of bones. 
There I found a large cellar in compartments filled 
with human bones.’’ The foregoing account prob- 
ably related to the present bone-hole, to which 
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it exactly applies to-day, except that it is situate 
towards the west end of the south side. If not 
then actually constructed, the existing entrance 
shaft was probably modelled when the corres- 
ponding boundary-wall was newly built. In 
forming the top and one ade of the brick shaft 
two slate gravestones were utilised, carrying dates 
1736-1758. 

In 1827, when David Love, the local ballad- 
singer, was burned, Robert Goodacre, junior, com- 
posed an ‘‘ Klegy supposed to have been written 
in St. Mary's Churchyard, Nottingham,” 
modelled, of course, on the immortal one of Gray. 


VANISHED MEMORIALS. 


Having so far referred to matters concerned 
with the graveyard generally, it will now be well 
to confine attention to the subject of sepulchral 
memorials therein. 

Though the sacred enclosure no doubt once con- 
tained rude medieval memorials, no evidence 
thereon has reached our own time. It is true that, 
as far back as 1394, it was alleged in a_ local 
action at law that the felling of a tree in St. 
Mary’s Churchyard had resulted in the breaking 
nf a stone appointed for the tomb of Robert 
Langar, of Nottingham, previously deceased. But 
as this had reference only to the material of an 
unfinished monument, such as may at that time 
have been largely worked in the churchyard for 
the sake of convenience, it cannot safely be con- 
cluded that the finished memorial was intended to 
remain there, as it may have been designed for 
the interior of the church. 

Possibly the proportionate overcrowding of im- 
portant town churchyards, like St. Mary’s, led to 
the gradual displacement of ancient and decaying 
memorials. At any rate, it cannot reasonably be 
doubted that many older stones once existed than 
are now to be found here. Nor is proof entirely 
lacking. Kip’s bird’s-eye view of Nottingham 
from the east, said to daitle back to about the 
year 1690, affords a glimpse into this churchyard, 
revealing some half-dozen tombs. 

Again, Deering, in his account of St, Mary’s, 
says:—‘ In the churchyard I find nothing worth 
motice but these arms on a tombstone, viz. :— 
Afrgent] on a plain Cross Gfules] five Escallop 
Shells Ofv]. A Mullet for Difference.—the grave 
of Mr. Jacob Villiers, by this, tho’ the family, 
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which continues still in Nottingham, is employ’d 
in the Stocking Manufacture, 1t appears that they 
are descended from a collateral branch of the 
family of the great Favourite of King James and 
King Charles 1., George Villiers, Duke of Buck- 
ingham.’’- Regarding the identity of the individual 
whose tombstone was seen by Deering, it may be 
worth while noting that in 1680 there was pub- 
lished in London an octavo book entitled: 
‘“Vocabularium Analogicum; or the Englishman 
speaking French and the Frenchman speaking 
English, by Jacob Villiers, Master of a French 
Scholl in Nottingham.’ It is perhaps needless to 
say this (presumably 17th century) tombstone no 
Jonger exists at St. Mary’s. As remarked on a 
former occasion, no outdoor sepulchral monument 
older than the 18th century now survives within 
the area of the pre-extension borough of Notting- 
ham. 

While heartily subscribing to the proverb that 
the truest saving consists of making the most of 
what we have, there can be no sort of doubt that 
if Deermg or Blackner had only made lists of 
memorials existing in this churchyard when they 
wrote their respective histories, such lists would 
have included numerous items that have disap- 
peared in the interim, both through natural decay 
and otherwise. The fearful havoc known to have 
been wrought among the old St, Peter’s memorials 
indeed furnishes good presumptive evidence of 
what has probably been lost. Throsby, 1794. 
refers to the ‘‘ almost numberless ’’ churchyard 
memorials at St. Mary’s; but Blackner is wholly 
silent. Unfortunately, old-time local historians 
seem to have felt an indifference, almost amount- 
ing to contempt, for churchyard monuments. 

Here it may not be amiss to mention that such 
as are interested in the history and vicissitudes 
of the memorials of particular churchyards should 
not omit to study exterior views of the conre- 
sponding churches, which so frequently include 
ghmpses of the burial area, and often 
enable one to trace particular tombs or stones. 
The old artists may not always be reliable in 
regard to such details, but it is obviously wiser 
to have their testimony before us. In the case 
of St. Mary’s, in addition to Kip’s view, the in- 
terested student will find that many churchyard 
memorials occur on Dearden’s view, 1848, as well 
as on the earlier plate of 1827, and on Blackner’s 
view, 1815. Still earlier, Peet and Badder’s view, 
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1744, is of special interest, as depicting the south 
sidé of the churchyard prior to curtailment. 

We are not without further shreds of evidence, 
imperfect though they be, as to the leakage of 
memorials from St. Mary’ s Churchyard. There 
can be little doubt, for instance, that when the 
strip was taken from the south ‘side in 1792 for 
the purpose of widening High Pavement, the dis- 
placed memorials would be largely or wholly done 
away with. Circumstances were, however, more 
favourable in connection with the later formation 
of Kayes-walk, it being fownd feasible to retain 
the headstones, at least, outside the enclosure, 
but with their backs thereto. At the present 
day eight headstones, or remains of headstones, 
are 1o be seen in Kayes-walk; but it is difficult 
to believe that these represent anything like the 
number of memorials that must have existed on 
this long strip of ground prior to the alteration. 
It is, indeed, probable that a greater number of 
headstones were originally reared in this walk on 
its formation, and that, as elsewhere, they were 
gradually appropnated by the neighbouring resi- 
dents for utilitarian purposes in bygone daya. 
In support of this assumption, I was told that a 
gravestone was some time since to be seen in the 
cellar of a warehouse on the north side of Kayes- 
walk, and that a second one was recently found 
during the rebuilding of premises in St. Mary’s- 
gate, opposite the churchyard. 

Other St. Mary’s Churchyard memorials have 
no doubt disappeared on various occasions, during 
renovating operations amd the hke. There are 
even traditions of surplus stones being got rid of 
by casting them into vaults, when opportunity 
offered. Others have evidently been cut up for 
paving and curbing in the churchyard, where 
fragments of lettering are here and there traceable. 
One was utilised to catch the drain-water in a 
small area east of the north transept. The tablet 
missing from one side of the Carruthers’ tomb. 
thongh (judging from the negative evidence of 
Godfrey’s ‘‘ Notes’) gone at least as early as 
1901, is said to have been loose in the churchyard 
for a Jong time. 

Finally, a writer in ‘‘ Notes about Notts.,”’ 
1874, disconrsing on local graveyard literature, 
thrs adverts upon a memorial that certainly does 
not exist to-day :—‘‘Of the supremelv stupid amd 
meaningless local epitaphs, the following one upon 
a Mrs. Buff, a notorious fortune-teller of a past 
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generation, is taken from St. Mary’s Churchyard, 


Nottingham :— 
Here lies Mrs. Buff, who had more than enough, 
Of money laid up in store; 
And when she died she shut her eyes, 
And never spoke no more.”’ 


There have also been persistent rumours of 
rhymes of a character such as would nowadays 
probably be deemed obscene on a stone in the 
north side of the churchyard, but which can no 
jonger be found. 


EXISTING MEMORIALS. 


And now it will be well to narrow down these 
motes to the existing memorials in the churchyard, 
which, indeed, is a tolerably wide subject, extend- 
img back as it does two centuries into the past, 
and embracing in its scope numerous prominent 
Nottingham families and personalties of the cor- 
responding period. Very few of these have ever 
been printed. 

In December, 1907, when the idea seemed to be 
taking definite shape of enlarging the church be- 
tween the south transept and neha chancel, I 
deemed it a wise precaution to transcribe the in- 
scriptions on the memorials situate in the angle, 
such as would necessarily be partially or wholly 
disturbed in course of the projected operations. 
This done, I made some further transcripts in the 
smaller sections of the churchyard, while not quite 
prepared to embark upon the heavy task of going 
over the whole area—except it might be at a very 
slow rate, as opportunity arose. It was some time 
later, at the instance of Mr. F. W. Dobson (as 
had previously been the case in regard to the 
Barker-gate Grounds), that I seriously entered 
upon and completed the transcript of these St. 
Mary’s ‘‘outdoor’’ inscriptions—the task reaching 
its conclusion in May, 1908. The free use of 
brush and water in connection with such recumbent 
stomes as were difficult to read, or apparently 
illegible, admitted of the work being performed 
exhaustively, except im one small particular. To 
be explicit, I had not then grasped the abiding 
virtues of the humble trowel as an jndispensable 
aid to the perusal of sunken headstones ; though 
fortunately there ame but relatively few such stones 
inthis well-kept churchyard. Such as exist I at- 
tended to towards the middle of 1909. In the 
aggregate, therefone, beyond the matter that he 
who runs may read, a considerable amount of in- 
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formation has been placed on record that, ordi- 
narily, 1s either invisible or illegible, not to men- 
tion such perishing letterimg as will shortly be 
non-existent. Furthermore, the transcript has 
now been made yet: fuller, as a result of free access 
to the parish-register, which proved effective in 
repairing various otherwise irreparable gaps. (‘This 
remark applies only to missing or imperfect sur- 
names. It was not deemed worth while to hunt 
up lost or uncertain dates, except incidentally.) 

The completed pencil transcript fills two large 
note-books of 140 pages each, and the equivalent 
of a third—the mere clerical work representing, 
however, but a minor portion of the labour. In 
such form thig useful mass of material has since 
lain, awaiting the examination and analysis to 
which it is now purposed to subject it. 


THEIR CHARACTER AND NUMBER. 


In the first place, it may be well to devote a 
few words to the character of the surviving 
memorialy at St. Mary’s. As is usually the case, 
they consist mainly of headstones and recumbent 
stones. (Though there has been no systematic 
modern levelling of the former, as at St. Peter’s 
and at Barker-gate, some headstones have been 
from time to time laid down, as a matter of con- 
venience, even in recent years.) There ig also, of 
course, the usual sprinkling of stone tombs, mostly 
associated with families of some standing. Only 
two of these, strictly speaking, ave railed around, 
to wit, the Donaldson tomb on the south and the 
Warren tomb on thie north-west. With them, 
however, may be ranked the railed area of the 
Gibson and Galloway families, enclosing several 
memorials, at the east end of the north side. 
Only one marble cross exists, of the orthodox 
cemetery-type, standing on thmee steps—a form 
explained by the circumstance that it is only 
twenty years old. It may be addled that, of wall- 
tablets proper, there ane none in the churchyard. 
Beyond a few gravestones merely standing with 
their backs to the church wall, there are only the two 
Butler slabs fixed on the outside north wall of the 
vestry, and the Creswell memorial, resting on the 
moulding or string-course, about eight feet above 
the ground, at the east end of the vestry. Ob- 
viously, however, the latter was originally a head- 
stone, and was possibly raised to its present ex- 
alted position in consequence of being displaced 
through some cause or other. Two genuine mural 
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tabhets—such ag can have been designed for no 
other purpose than that of being affixed to a wall 
—do, however, exist immediately outside the pre- 
sent churchyard boundary, on the wall of a ware- 
houge on the north side of Kayes-walk. It is 
reasonaible to guppose they were placed in position 
in substitution for a memorial or memorials—per- 
haps a tomb or tombs—destroyed in connection 
with the formaition of the walk. 

And now, for purposes of reference, it will be 
well to place a few figures on record. If en- 
tirely illegible ones be reckoned, there must be 
about 600 stones at St. Mary’e. My notes refer 
to a gross total of probably not less than 580 
memorials. I do not lke approximations where 
precise figures are obtainable, and I say ‘“‘ pro- 
bably,’? because there are included eome few 
items so nearly verging on complete illegibiiity 
as to render it very questionable whether they 
can ever be identified. Indeed, of the 564 
memorials I have considered worth numbering 
and counting, there are doubtless several con- 
cerning which other people would express a 
different opinion. Consequently, I think the 
case will be met by saying that St. Mary’s 
Churchyard contains a net total of fully 550 
memorials, every one of which supplies definite 
information, though in varying degree. 

With regard to period, I count in the transcript 
201, or little more than one-third, that visibly 
camry eighteenth century dates. Out of this 
latter number, however, no less than 53 (one 
fourth) carry nineteenth as well as eighteenth 
century dates; thus leaving a net total of 148 
memorials referable wholly to the eighteenth 
century. The very earliest date occurring is 
1707, while the latest date (Alderman Turner) 
is 1882, though it will subsequently be shown 
that: this was not the latest interment. (A still 
later date occurs on the before-mentioned marble- 
cross, but being that of erection and not inter- 
ment, it is irrelevant). Thue a period of just a 
century and three-quarters is covered by existing 
stones. 

The surnames on the St. Mary’s Churahyard in- 
scriptions, which extend alphabetically from 
Abnet to Young, reach a total of 440, to which 
may be added 22 umduplicated surnames doing 
duty as Christian names. In a number of in- 
etances three distinct surnames occur on the 
same memorial, while four has been noted as 
the maximum. 
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[On November 1lth—the date of publication of 
the last instalment—a buried upright stone, dated 
1750-4, was dug up on the inner side of the 
Kaye’s -walk wall, where it had evidently been 
utilised in constructing a rubbish-hole stated to 
have once existed there. ] 

From ofttimes unpalatable though necessary 
statistics one instinotively turns for a palliative, 
which in the present case is best supplied by the 
churchyard muse, There is, indeed, a wealth of 
rhymes on record in St. Mary’s Churchyard, re- 
presentative of every type, style, and character. 
On the other hand, however, there are naturally 
numerous duplications and examples of common- 
place rhymes and sentiments, such as tend to 
lighten the task of selection. Still, there remains 
a very considerable body of verse, some of which, 
itis hoped, will be found worthy of perusal, from 
one point of view or another—though rarely from 
the poet’s point of view. For the matter of that, 
probably no old churchyard is free from the dog- 
gerel element, such as are typified by the follow- 
ing depressing examples from St. Mary’s:— 

1774. 

A loving Husband, a Tender Father Dear, 
A diligent Man, lieth Interr’d here; 


Honest he was, and always hop’d to have, 
A joyful resurrection from the Grave. 


1809 
A Virtuous tender Mother dear, 
Five Sons have left to the Almighty’s care; 
Rectitude, I hope on Earth their guide will be, 
That I in Heaven my Children may see. 


1842. 

Sweet babe by death's cold hand in early bloom, 
Torn from thy mother’s bosom to the tomb; 
While o’er thy grave thy drooping parents bend, 
May hope their child hath found a better friend. 

Another verse, 1825, commences: 

Weep not dear wife, kind parents be content, 
For unto you I was but merely lent; 
Yet another verse (1798) commences: 
They was a loving couple dear, | 
To Neighbours kind to Friends sincere, 

But, after all, it is probably far less the weak- 
kneed character of rhyme or metre that repels 
than the poverty of sentiment and expression, as 
some later examples will serve to illustrate. While 
the following shows no improvement in the first 
respect, it rises a shade higher in the second!: 
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1838. } 
All his afflictions he with patience bore, 
Was not surprised when death was at his door; 
For in his Maker was his only trust, 
Hoping to rise in glory with the just. 
The following early example likewise shows a 
sight improvement : 
1747. : 
A Virtuous Wife unto whose Heavenly mind, 
Both Wit and Temper Nature friendly joyn’d; 


And as their Years so did their Loves increasc, 
They Liv’d Contented and She Dy’d in Peace. 


Some reveal an undeniable human element—a 
depth of grief that even doggerel and illiteracy 
ig powerless to stifle. Witness the three fol- 
lowing : 


1760. 
The only beloved Som of his Mother, here lies, 
Whom he hath left behind, with bitter ecryes; 
Saying my Son, why art thou already gone, 
So very soon, to the other Region. 
Couldest thou but a little longer Stay, 
I might have gone with thee that way. 


1800. 
Farewel, dear peaceful Partner of my Life, 
Take this last Tribute of a faithful Wife; 
Who lov’d thee living and who mourns thee dead 
But little thought thou would’st so soon have fied 


1824. 
A Virtuous Wife, in Prime of Life, 
By Death was snatch’d away ; 
Her soul is blest, and gone to rest, 
The Flesh is turn’d to Clay. 
In love she liv’d, in Faith she dy’d, 
Her Life was beg’d but was deny’d. 


Stones divided down the centre by a perpendicu- 
lar line necessitate the use of short-lined rhymes. 
The two following examples—both commemorate 
mothers—the second, by the way being balanced by 
corresponding rhymes over a father: 

1794, 

Within this Grave 
Her Sacred Ashes rest, 
Who was of Mothers 
And of Wifes the Best. 
To Christian rules She 
Strictly Jived Confind, 
Was true to God and 
Just to All Mankind. 


1806. 
Within this Hallowed Earth, 
From Human Eyes; 
An honour to her sex, 
A Female lies. 
Whose mental value, 
Grac’d a mortal life; 
And join’d the friend, 
The Mother and the Wife. 


8g 
These rhymes ave from another stone, erected 
over a father, 1831, and a mother, 1853: 


O cruel death that separated here, 

A loving Father trom his Daughter dear ; 
Also a tender parent in decline of life, 
A loving Mother and a careful wife. 
While in this world they did remain, 
Their latter days were full of pain. 

Rhymes to children, as might be supposed, are 
extremely numerous, but the two following 
examples must suffice, as being among the less 
hackneyed : 

1779. 

In wedlock by th’ Almightie’s aid, 
These lovely Babes were giv'en; 
God (pleas’d wiith what his goodness made) 
Has cathl’d theliax Souls to Heaven. 
We mourm our loss but happy ye, 
Have endikks Bliss in Stone; 
May we meet you, when Earth, when Sea, 


And time shail! be no more. 
1762. 


Like Bird of Prey Dentih snnicht away, 
This hairmiless Dove’; 5 
Whoss soul 60 pure is now secure 
In Heav'n albowve. 
The latter lines (repeated in 1775) woulld probably 
have been set down in the form of a couplet but 
for the breadth they would occupy in that form. 
Wihen a couplet dices occur on gravestones it is 
necessarily to the point, as a general rule, if only 
for the reason that the scope is too restricted to 
admit of wasteful verbiage. The  folllowing 
examiples ocdur at St. Mary’s :— 
1767. 
Death Quickly took my Sence and Stiremgth away, 
Now I am laid in this Dark Bed of Clay. 
Circa 1804. 
Hene lieth oni who werer [bred stmife], 
A clanly virtuous antd a hoving Wife. 


I Fought hard, but wax obliged to yield; 
Death Conquers alll that takes the field. 


Here lies the Vine that once was mine; 
She then was mortal, now divine. 

Some of these old rhymes, though quaint and 
curious, scarcely admit of amy particular clagst- 
fication, instance those that follow—the first ome 
being incomplete through the end of the stone 
having been cut away: 

1777. 
A Scene of Troubles hath my Life attended, 
Which on the Brink of Death was Long Suspended ; 


And in me wrought Contrition for my Sin, 
While Jesu’s Blood was purging Conscience clean. 
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Mercy there is with God, who Dwells on High, 
In my dread Judge I my Redeemer spy ; 

Who now from Earth hath call’d me hence away, 
To wait his comeing at the last great Day. 

In humble expectation then to be, 


1842. ; 
Why should we strive with denth that is so bold, 
Which tates away the breath of young and old; 
Or why should we co murmer or complain, 

To dic in Christ ts our etennal gain 


1803. 
Lo! here we lye till Trumpets Sound, 
Amd Chitist for us doth call; _ 
And then we hope to wise again, 
And die No more at alll. 
1784 


Within this silent Tomb I lie conceal'd, ; 
Waiting till Christ the Lond shall be reveal’ d ; 
A Prisoner at length lie bound in Earth, 
Pannited not to breathe one Gasp of Bueath. 
But at the Desolutiom that’s to come, 
My Chain willl loose, I rise out of my Tomb; 
Persue the Path where Peace is freely giv'n, 
Mounts swéftlly up amd wings my wary to Heavem. 
1778. 
When we have once Resign’d our Sinful breath, 
(For we cam die but once) them after dkaith ; 
Th’ Imniortal soul immediately goes, 
To endless Joys, or evenlasting woes. 
Wise themfs the Mam who labours to secure, 
His passage safe, and his reception sure. 
1794. 
When we had both Youth and Strength, 
Death did with us Ingage; 
And as we Stwuggiled on the Earth, 
At length he threw us in the Girave, 
There to Rest till Christ bids us Rise. 
Reader the vice of the World withstand, 
The Day of thy Salvation is at hand. 


Tt can scarcely be necessary to way that the 
type of moral precept with which the foregoing 
concludes finds other outlets. The following is a 
locally unhackneyed example: :— 

1796. 

Live mob a Life of Sim below, 

Tf you at last to Heav'n would go; 
A Life of Siin amd Worldilty Carre, 
Too often emds fn sad Despair. 

The object of the following, too, is clearly to 
point a moral :— 

1837. 

Art thou in health and spirits gay, 
I too was so—the other day, 

And thought myself of life as safe 
As thou who tead’st my epitaph. 

Various versions of the foregoing occur in 
numerous churchyards. Other examples of wide- 
spread epitaphs occur in St. Mary’s Churchyard, 
the following being- instamces :— 


ot 


1796. 
Tho’ vigour grace thee and thy beauty bloom, 
How short may be thy passage to the tomb; 
Fate, in a moment. cut my thread of life, 
Ended each care, and silene’d ev’ry strife. 
Then cease the follies, which thy conduct sway, 
And know thou'rt here but tenamt of a day; 
On virtue place thy happyness secure, 
To be more blest, as thou shalt be more pure. 


1770.—On a married man of 22. 
O Angry Deuth, that wouldst not be deny’d, 
But Brake the Bands of Love co latelly ty'a, 
None can suppose they can repent too Soon, 
ei I found Night before I thought of Noom. 


Specitatons ail as you pass by, 
As you are now so once was 1; 
As I am now so you willl be, 
Whem Death dose plense to call on thee. 


A Friend so true there were but few, 
And dtfficult to find; 
A Mam more just amd true to Trust, 
There is not left behinid. 
1804. 


Our Life is nothing but a Wrntter’s Day, 
Some only break their Fast amd 60 away ; 
Others etay dinner amd depart full fed, 
The deepest Age but sups amid goes to bed. 
He’s most in debt that hingers out the Day, 
Who dies betimes has hess and less to pay. 


1802.—{Statied to occur ailso at Si'bthorpe, Notts.) 
The cup of life just with their Nps they pwrest, 
They found it bitter and declined the Test; 
Averse then turning from the face of day, 
They softly sigh’d their Infant Souls away. 
1825. 
Stop passengens here we lia, 
If you be olld prepare to die; 
If thou be young prepared be, 
This moment Death may seize on thee. 
1849.—(Oceunrs also at West Bridgford. Is from the pen 
of Cowper.) 
Like crowded forest trees we stand, 
And some are marked to fail; 
The axe will smite at God’s command, 
And soo willl smite us alll 


As a set-off against the generally lugubrious 
trend of churchyard rhymes, one may turn to the 
following example of complacency, dated 1819 :— 


If virtues claim a blest reward above, 
Grieve not, my friends, that I am gone before ; 
But humbly trust im God's almighty love, 
Who can all petrfecb happiness restore. 


The following lines over the wife of Samuel 
Hammond, Master of the Charity School, 1751; 
constitute the one example, in rhyme, of the ful- 
some, laudatory type, then in favour :— 


Four Baibes of Theilrs lia also Near, 
And Two at Deen, Nomthamptonshire. 
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Here lies the Mirrour of a Wife! For she 
From all the Follies of her Sex was free; 
And ev'ry social Virtue did possecs, 
Move might with Truth be said, but Nothing less. 

1808. These noteworthy rhymes are from a stone at the 

top of which various masonic emblems are sculptured: 
Beneath this Stome, hkire rests a Main 
Who much admired the Mason’s plan, 
And thought his stowe was not the lets 
For succouring Virtue in distress. 

The following verse, dated 1807, comprises an 
allusion either to body-snatching times or to the 
fearful abuses of town graveyards so prevalent in 
pre-cemetery days, such as may be found detailed 
in our townsman, C. A. Walker’s ‘* Gatherings 
from Graveyards ”’ :— 

Blest be that Hand divine which gently laid, 
Our Hearts at Rest beneath this humble shade ; 
Then by the sokamm ties of Friendship dear, 
Let no rude Hamd disturb our Bodies here. 

The following rhymes, dated 1808, appear over a 
young man of 23, evidently intended for. a 
minister :—- 

Whilst numerous Friemds his piety mneverd, 

To preach the Cross his ardent studies cheerd , 
Reader like him to God devote thy days, 

Beyond this [Heathen] world to Heaven thy prospect naise. 

It is but rarely that so many as three verses 
occur on one stone, but the following lines, over 
a boy of eight and a woman of 75 are, at least, 
of a very different stamp from what has been 
cited :—- 

When life as opening buds is sweet, 

And gokden hopes the famey greet; 

Amd youth prepares hits joys to meet, 
Alas! how hand it is to die! 


When trembling limbs refuse their weight, 
And films slow gathering dims the sight; 
And clouds obscure the mental light— 

"Tis Naitune’s precious boon to die. 


Its duty dome, as sinks tl ‘la: 

Light ion its od. the pasta ue ; 

While heaven amd earth combine to ‘say— 
Sweet is the scene when virtue dies. 

An inscription of 1829 breaks new ground by 
recording the last words of deceased—in the shape 
of a verse from a well-known hymn. On the 
headstone of another member of the same family 
who died in 1835, is also recorded a verse of ce 
hymn which deceased ‘ frequently sung,’ preceded 
by assertions concerning his devotion to religion. 
This latter, by the way, is the longest inscription 
on a single surface in the graveyards of Notting- 
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ham, it totalling 36 lines and—counting figures 
in the usual way—228 words. The Goodacre 
stone, Barker-gate, has 192 words. 

Finally, this series may now be closed with a 
copy of the tragic lines over Isaac Beardsley, a 
boy of 12, who died 9 November, 1765. Unfor- 
tunately, no light is shed on the matter by the 
Burial Register, which contains only the bare 
entry, while the preserved files of local news- 
papers commence a little later :— 

Stop passenger to Ponder on this Stome, 

And think how soon this cruel Deed was dome; 
A wicked Wnhetch Pursu’d my Life to Slay, 
Because to shut a Gate I would not stay. 

So he punsu'd till me he over took, 

Just by a Gap on th’ Margin of a Brook ; 

Amd fear’d it is he firmly did intend, 

To my short Life to put a final End. 


PICTURES IN STONK. 


It is but pointing out the obvious to say that 
the prose inscriptions in this, the largest and the 
most important churchyard of old Nottingham. 
contain a rich store of historical and genealogical 
matter. Consequently, whatever may be asserted: 
with respect to the difficulties of making an 
adisquately representative selection of data from 
any local graveyard, needs ti be doubly em- 
phasised in the case of St. Mary’s Neverthe- 
less, it is hoped to indicate at least the salient 
featunes in the course of thlese noties. 

It may be well to mention, in the first place, 
that old-timie sculptiuve aind pictorial embelliisth- 
ment hee attain their local acme. A relatively 
modern stone of the Blackwell family, about half 
a century old, is unique in the height of relief of 
a drooping tree shading an urn, some little of 
the work being entirely detached. Three branches 
of thie tree are shown to have been cut off, aitisti- 
cally. symbolising the number of persons recorded 
on the memorial. This matter of symbolism, as 
may be imagined, plays an important part, though 
it will only be possible here tio glance at a few 
examples. 

On either side of a Cheetham stone, 1838, is 
sculptured a winged figure of Time, on a pedestal, 
bearing scythe and hour-glass. On either side 
of the top is a rose with buds and foliage, while 
midway between is seen a skeleton rising from 
a tomb, facing an angel with a trumpet. 

A yet more elaborate Turner headstone, upwards 
of a century old, exhibits a tall vase on either 
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side, surmounted on the ome hand by a skeleton 
with a spade, and on the other hand by a geo- 
graphical globe inscribed: ‘‘ Time how short, 
Eternity how long!’’ A concave medallion at 
top contains an angel blowing a trumpet, her other 
hand resting on a headstone bearing the (damaged) 
inscription: ‘‘ The Tru —— shall and t—— 
Dead shall be Raised Incorruptible.’’ There are 
also depicted two built pyramids and—besides 
skull and cross-bones at the angel’s feet—a tomb 
inscribed on side: ‘‘ Blessed are the Dead which 
Die in the Lord.” 

A Ward stone, of similar date (it was evidently 
the latter part of the eighteenth century when this 
fashion reached its height), displays an urn and 
a globe in opposite corners. In centre of top is 
a flying angel over a tomb, holding a scroll} in- 
scribed: ‘‘ Holy, Holy, Holy, is the Lord of 
Host.’? The tomb is inscribed: ‘‘ He bringeth 
down to ye grave, and raiseth up.’’ 

A Thorpe stone of similar date carries a skeleton 
with spade in one corner, and in opposite corner 
a globe inscribed as before. In centre of top is 
a kneeling figure at an altar, holding in one hand 
an anchor, and in the other a book inscribed: 
‘*Hope in the Lord.’’ The altar is inscribed: 
“© Which Hope we have, as an Aschor of the 
Soul, both sure and stedfast.—Heb. vi. 19.’’ 

An elaborately sculptured Morley stone has at 
head, among other emblems, a large skull and cross- 
bones between a pair of suspended balances, 
wherein a hour-glass is outweighed by what ap- 
pears to be a ring. 

A somewhat earlier James stone is sculptured 
with hour-glass, wings, serpent, cherubs’ heads, 
and open books inscribed, ‘‘ Mors [omni]bus Com- 
munis.” 

But in one respect, the most noteworthy sculp- 
ture is on a Hemsley headstone, carrying the early 
date 1725. Like ali the foregoing, except the firet- 
named, the material is alate. which admits of both 
fine and lasting work. But, though embellished 
at top with two cherubs’ heads and the partially 
destroyed words ‘‘Come ye Blessed,’ its main 
claim to attention rests on the circumstance that, 
except the rhymes at foot, the inscription is wholly 
and very artistically sculptured in relief, in Old 
Knglhish, and script characters. The process, of 
course, involved the cutting away of thie entire 
surface of the stone, except the lettering, and a 
practical man some time since expressed the 
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opinion that its cost would be greater than that 
of any other stone in the churchyard. It is unique 
in Nottingham, but there is another example of 
the same treatment, very much resembling this, in 
Clifton churchyard, 


BLUNDERS AND CURIOSITIES. 


Naturally, from such a large number of 
memorials as exist at St. Mary’s, it is not difficult 
to find examples of nearly every type of inscrip- 
tion, and of every variation of dletail, calculated 
to impenest either the gerious or the merely curious 
reader. In the latter class may be included blun- 
ders—though these are naturally few, as the 
sculptured word, unlike the penned one, cannot 
well be placed on xecord hastily. However, it is 
not an uncommon thing to find evidence of cor- 
rections having been made. In connection with 
dates, it was commonly but a single figure that 
it was diesired to supersede, and this was usually 
done by superimposing the amended figure in 
slightly larger or bolder type. Nevertheless, it is 
at times difficult to decide which was intended to 
be the amended and which the rejected figure. 
More effective corrections are sometimes engineered 
by cutting out, say a wrong christian or surname, 
and substituting the correct reading either on a 
“dished’’ surface, or on a new oblong of stone, 
fitted in. In these cases, however, the uninformed 
reader would rarely have detected anything wrong 
if no correction had been made, and palpable: 
errors are not often found. Nevertheless, at 
St. Mary’s, a Thorpe memorial comprises the im- 
possible date ‘‘ June 3lst.” In 1852, the age of 
Elizabeth Cheetham, who survived her first hus- 
band 18 years, is given as only 21. Again, the 
old-time practice of expressing any date in the 
year prior to March 25th in this manner: 
“© 1748,”’ on account of the then existence of two 
styles of computing the year, is thus rendered on 
an Allatson stone: ‘‘ 174 4-3.” ; 

An eighteenth century stone to Henry Smith em- 
bodies the not unfamiliar blunder of referring to 
‘< their’? children, whereas no allusion to his wife 
occurs. 

The alternate renderings, Tait and Tate, in 
referenca to the same individual, though on 
separate stones, are possibly less to be ranked as 
blunders than as evidence of unsettled ortho- 
eraphy. Parallels occur in the variations, Rollett 
and Rollitt, Levett and Levitt, Gervase and Jer- 
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vase, which occur here on individual stones. 

Incorrect spelling of ordinary words is of too 
frequent occurrence to call for notice, unless ex- 
ception be made in the case of the colloquial ren- 
dering, ‘‘ Gran-Children,’’ on an early eighteenth 
century stone. 

Departures from conventional usage in other 
directions are perhaps more deserving of attention. 
For instance, an eighteenth century stone twice 
has ‘‘ departed her life’’ imstead of ‘* departed 
this life.’ The sculptor of the same stone, after 
cutting the word ‘‘ died ’”’ at the end of one line 
inadvertently repeated it at the beginning of the 
next. An early nineteenth century stone has the 
unusual commencement, ‘‘In the Memory of,” 
&c. Another stone economises words by referring 
to children dying six years apart as ‘“‘ Aged XIV 
Months Each.” Yet another has ‘‘ Aged 3% 
Years ’’—-the only case in which I remember to 
have seen a part of a year expressed on a grave- 
stone other than in months or weeks. 

A Dickiseon stone qualifies for distinction by 
recording ages of parties commemorated in three 
different styles, to wit—in Arabic numerals, in 
Roman numerals, and in spelt words. Not very 
common, fortunately, are the two blanks, where 
the day of the month should be, on a Robinson 
stone, showing that, as in old-time parish-registers, 
it was sometimes forgotten to fill them up. An 
eighteenth century stone, without any apparent 
reason, thus abbreviates the definite article in 
prose: ‘‘ Died th’ Ist of Aprill ’’—causing one to 
wonder whether the influence of the date had 
anything to do with the proceeding. But perhaps 
the most striking innovation at St. Mary’s is on 
a Dennis stone, which reverses the ordinary pro- 
cedure in a reference to ‘‘ Joseph, Relict of Ann” 
—-a phrase more suggestive of future than of past 
times. 

These memorials do not comprise many examples 
of uncommon Christian names, the most note- 
worthy being: For men, Ebenezer, Elias, Jabez, 
Prosper, and Eleazar; and for women, Alida, 
Diana, Georgiana, Lettice, Lois, Mercy, Phila- 
delphia, and Thomnfasina]. 

Among examples of large families, a Tealby 
stone refers to ten children, while a Gilbert stone 
refers to eleven, and a Shaw stone to twelve. 

Where children were very young indeed, even 
if christened, it is commonly recorded merely that 
they died in infancy, though exceptions to this 
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tule sometimes occur. A noteworthy instance 
transpires on a Bucknell stone, which mentions 
by name a child agel five days. This, however, 
is outdone by a Goodall stone, chronicling the 
decease of a (named) child of two days. Strange 
to say, however, even the latter case 1s hopelessly 
beaten by a possibly unique stone of the Thorpe 
famuy, which concludes a list of deceased chil- 
cre with: ‘‘Charles, Octr. 27th, 1826, © still- 
orn ”’ 


NONAGENARIANS AND STRANGERS. 


Pathetic instances of the deaths of young married 
people include Elizabeth, wife of Thomas Jarman, 
junior, aged [18]; Emmaline, wife of John Cooper, 
aged 18; and Sarah, wife of Thomas Middleton, 
in her 19th year. : 

Turning in the opposite direction, we find the 
St. Mary’s mempoutials record quite a series of 
nonagenarians, as follow :— 

Elizabeth Carruthers, 1777, in her 96th year. 

William James, 1829, aged 2 

Thomas Wheatcroft, 1837, in his 94th year. 

Margret Beeston, 1844, aged 91. 

Lettice Langley, 1847, aged 90. 

Joseph Cox, 1850, aged 90. 

Ann Henrick, 1860, aged 94. 

Ann Hedderrly, 1861, aged 92. 

Anm Sanderson, 1866, aged 95. j 

Coincidences might perhaps be considered ad- 
missible in an article like the present, but I cannot 
claim to have noticed more than one example, 
to wit, on a Hickling headstone, the two last- 
mentioned members of which family are recorded 
to have passed away with the year, on 3let De- 
cember of 1847 and 1848 respectively. 

In a few cases the infrequent practice of adding 
addresses occurs in connection with the St. 
Mairy’s inscriptions, such as ‘“‘ of King’s Place in 
this town,’’ ‘‘of the Park,’ &c.—generally con- 
veying—whether correctly or incorrectly—a_ sug- 
gestion of temporal pomp out of keeping with the 
surroundings. On the other hand, however, it 
is always interesting to come acroes references 
to places outside Nottingham. The following 
list is without order other than that in which 
they chanced to be transcribed :— 

Kelk, “of Whitworth in Derbyshire.’ 

Coleman, “of ye Borough of Leicester.’’ 

Binkley, ‘‘died at Peshawur, East India.” _ ee 
McCoul, “late of Castledouglass, North Britain, died 


at New Radford.” : 
McCoul, “formerly of Red Lion, parish of Tongue- 
land, North Britain, died at Mount Hooton.” 
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Donaldson, ‘late of Kirkeudbrightshire, N.B.” 

Bilby, “formerly a studemt in Queen’s College, Cami- 
bridge.” 

Johnson, “of Eakring in this County.’’ 

Rozzell, ‘a native of Ireland.’’ 

Hillyard, “late of Upper Clapton, Middlesex.’’ 

Lambert, “of Queen Square, Bloomsbury, in the 
County of Middlesex.’’ 

Billiald, “interred at East Markham, Nottingham- 
shire,’”’ (Lhe family was located there upwards 
of 200 years ago. See ‘horoton Society ‘lrans- 
actions for 1907). 

Gislot, “ of Bath.” 

Watts, “of Bristol.’”’ 

[Thomjpson, “ [of in the county] of Lincoln.” 

Tollinton, “died in London and was buried in the 
vault under the Church of St. Magnus the 
Martyr.” 

Jowett, “of Loughborough.” 

Pettinger, “died at Thorpe, County of Norfolk.” 

White, ‘cof Basford.” 

(Pearson, “died at Cleethorpes’’]. 

Simmons, “late of Loughborough.” 

Kendall, ‘of Mansfield,’’ 

Moor, “ of Newark.”’ 

Warren, “ot St. Petersburg Place, Bayswater.” 

Holland, “died at Belfast.” 

Redmay, ‘(London Wall) Surrey, London.’ 

Greenfield, ‘ot South Lane, Bastord.” 

To the foregoing may be added two occurrences 
of ‘“‘George Africanus” (father and son), obviously 
the surname of a negro, and the rhymes on whose 
gravestones have already been quoted. Those on 
the younger were indeed cited so long since as 
1874, in ‘‘Notes about Notts.’”’ So far as 1 am 
aware, these latter rhymes rank as the only ones 
from the very numerous examples now existing In 
St. Mary’s Churchyard, printed prior to the present 
century, except perhaps in newspapers. 

A Turner stone and a Hose etone each refer to a 
member buried in the Church Cemetery. 


TYPES OF INSCRIPTIONS. 


Inexperienced persons have sometimes questioned 
the utility of the work of transcribing graveyard in- 
scriptions, under the erroneous idea that the trans- 
scriber merely duplicates information already on re- 
cord in the burial-register. Though it may fairly be 
submitted that the present notes alone are sufficient to 
refute any such impression, I do not remember to 
have seen emphasised the point that, in one respect, 
even bald monumental records, as a whole, supply in- 
formation that no burial register, however modern 
and perfect, can supply. I refer to the frequent in- 
stances where a plurality of surnames are found on 
one stone, whether the relationship between the 
parties be or be not recorded. If the affirmative be 
the case, all well and good; if the negative, then the 
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very fact of diverse surnames figuring on the same 
gravestone may safely be interpreted as circumstan- 
tial evidence of blood or marriage relationship, im at 
least nineteen out of twenty cases. One of the rare 
exceptions, proving the rule, occurs on a Jalland 
family stone at St. Mary’s, which likewise com- 
memorates “Elizth. Hamerton, a friend.” Further- 
more, I have not infrequently found the otherwise 
meaningless propinquity of stones to different families 
rendered clear by accessible marriage records. These 
latter, it may be added, often indicate otherwise un- 
explained relationship between diverse families. 

On the other hand, such of us as champion monu- 
mental inscriptions need not hesitate to admit that, 
on rare occasions at least, the information derivable 
therefrom actually falls below that accessible in the 
parish-register. These instances are generally ot the 
nature of “collective’’ family inscriptions, and are 
not confined to periods. Sometimes (there is a case 
in point at Barker-gate) no date whatever is men- 
tioned. At other times we perhaps find only the 
date of interment quoted (as on an Ellis stone), show- 
ing that, in cases of uncertainty, access was had to 
the burial-register. Again, in some “collective”’ 
memorials, a single year only occurs, which may per- 
haps refer to the date of erection of memorial. The 
following examples of unsatisfactory inscriptions occur 
at St. Mary’s :— 

Here lyeth the Boddis of 10 Sons and two 
Daughters of Thos. and Mary Shaw. 1738. 

In Memory of One Son and three Daughters of 
William and Sarah Wilkinson, Who died in their 
Infancy. 1775. 

In memory of Anthony Kitchen and family. 

Here lieth the Bodies of Five Sons of Francis 
and Mary Singleton. Also a Son and Daughter 
of Robert and Ann Dodd, 1740. 

There is also a memorial (previously referred to) te 
the parents and four children of the Stanley family, 
without ages or dates, except that it concludes :— 
“Erected by Moses Stanley, eldest son of the above, 
A.D. 1889.” 

Of the “fulsome and laudatory ”’ type, which found 
favour in the early 18th century, a good example, on 
the oldest stone in St. Peter’s Churchyard, was ad- 
duced in a former article. (Here it may be of in- 
terest to mention that, in this latter instance, the 
ostensibly inconsolable husband appears to have found 
solace, 14 months after his wife’s decease, probably 
in her sister, judging from a marriage at Radford 
Church, in 1727, of Richard Brown and Mary Hunt. 
Roger Hunt and Mabel Shepperd, presumably parents 
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of both wives, were married at St. Peter’s Church, 
Nottingham, 25 April, 1682.) A pathetic reference to 
this last ground occurs in 8. J. Mann’s * Sketches and 
Reminiscences,’ 1856. Describing a fall his daughter 
had down the cliff by the Trent at East Bridgferd, 
he adds: “But she has had a greater fall, having 
slipped into a grave in Peter’s churchyard, where 
I have the satisfaction of knowing she is safe re- 
posing on her mother.” 

An extravagant epitaph at St. Mary’s over the 
wife of an old-time master of the Charity School has 
already been cited. But the limitations of amateur 
rhyme were perhaps responsible for its frequent 
abandonment in favour of the stronger meat of un- 
trammelled prose, as exemplified by the following 
instance of sanctification :—* Here Lyes the Venerable 
Remains of Rebekah, Wife of Samuel Owen of this 
Town ; shee was a worthy Example of Conjugal fidelity, 
humility, and Obedience to her husband, and a 
Mother that had allways the tenderest Regard, as 
well as ye utmost concern for her Childrens Eternal 
happyness, more then their temporal welfare, which 
was sufficiently Verified by her Motherly and Pru- 
dent Advice, Sincerity and Effection towards them on 
all Occations. Enfine, She was the Mirrour of her 
Age for Virtue, Piety, and humillity, and we hope 
She now Enjoys those Coelestial Benefits that was all 
ways preferred by her to Temporal and Transitory 
Blessings. Shee Died December ye 11, 1725, Aged 
67 Years.” 

The above occurs on an oblong slate affixed to the 
south wall of the church, close to the west end. No 
doubt it once was on one side of the tomb formerly 
standing at the same spot, as shown in the views of 
St. Mary’s in 1744 and 1815 It would probably be 
pulled down when the west end was rebuilt in 1848. 

So verbose an “outdoor” inscription as the above 
is exceptional at so early a date. As a matter of 
fact, but few older inscriptions of any kind exist at 
St. Mary's. The following are the earliest dates oc- 
curring :—Wood, 1721; Arden, 1719; James, 1719; 
Morris, 1713; Sefton, 1714 and 1707. 

The last but one in the foregoing list, “Morris, 
1713,’’ exists exactly as quoted only, being in this 
form cut in one of the modern pavement stones oppo- 
site the west end of the church, where it no doubt 
replaces a removed gravestone—the Burial Register 
showing that “Wm. Son of Mr. Henry Morris” was 
interred 7 October, 1713. 


A UNIQUE EARTHENWARE HEADSTONE. 
Hence the Sefton.memorial, dated 1714 and 1707, 
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remains indisputably the oldest in the churchyard 
This circumstance, not hitherto recognised, sheds a 
high additional interest on what has previously been 
described as “a remarkable Nottingham gravestone.”’ 
Some thirteen years ago, fortunately, this monument 
came under the expert notice of Mr. W. Stevenson, 
whose painstaking description I venture to append 
in preference to any account of my own :— 

“A few yards from the north-west corner of St. 
Mary’s Church stands a remarkable headstone, where 
it has no doubt stood unobserved by generations of 
passers by for over 170 years. It stands above the 
ground about three feet, is two feet broad, and 3} 
inches thick, and is an undoubted specimen of old 
Nottingham earthenware, the product of one of the 
old potteries or glass-houses, i.e., glaze-houses, which 
were such prominent features in the last century. 
It is of white or buff-coloured clay or terra-cotta; 
i.e., pipe or potter's clay intermixed with fine sand. 
The face is divided by a perpendicular incised line 
into two parts, to commemorate two children, each 
half being rounded at the top. A horizontal incised 
springing line is cut across the two heads, and the 
tympani thus formed are enriched with cherubims 
impressed in low relief, symbolical of the tender 
years of the deceased that the monument was in- 
tended to commemorate. As may reasonably be sup- 
posed, from what we know of the figure subjects pro- 
duced at the old Nottingham potteries, it is not of 
a high order of art; but the existence of a stamp 
that could produce such figures is suggestive that 
such tombstones were not rare at or about the date 
of its erection. The back of the slab is a plain flat 
surface, and that side was placed downwards in the 
kiln when it was fired, as is proved by sundry pieces 
of coke, dross, or ash being embedded therein. The 
face side is incised with horizontal lines, like a school- 
boy’s copybook in longhand, such lines extending far 
below the range of the inscriptions, and possibly a 
distance below the present level of the ground. The 
inscription was impressed in a rude manner with 
Roman block letters before drying or firing, each 
letter being the mark of a separate block, the fixing 
into position of which, before being pressed down, 
was guided by the horizontal incised lines. The work 
of pressing in these letters was rudely performed ; 
some were pressed deep, others barely leaving their 
mark, and where letters or figures are in close proxi- 
mity the-clay between has in some instances been 
torn or dragged out in the process of raising or with- 
drawing the stamps. The monument is placed at 
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the head of two bodies inicyred, and the inscription 
faces the east. The lefi or southern half reads as 
follows :— 

Here lyeth the body of Mary the dovghter of 
Wm. and Elezebath Sefton who departed this lite 
May the 30th, in the 6th year of her age, in 1714. 
“The right or northern half follows :-— 

Here lyeth the body of Elezebath ye dovghter 
of Wm. and Elezebath Sefton who departed this 
life May the 29 in the 6th year of her age in 1707. 
“In the latter case the figures 6 are indistinct, and 

hence there may be one or two errors in the reading. 
It is curious that the first death is the second to be 
recorded. The register of burials in St. Mary’s 
Churchyard might throw some light upon the father 
of these children and the fictile art of Nottingham 
over 170 years ago; but so far as the memorial itself 
goes, it is certainly a rare and valuable specimen of 
an earthenware tombstone, and as regards the style 
of decoration and the length of the inscription is 
possible unique. It would be interesting to know 
what portion of this slab is below ground, and if 
that part bears any information respecting its maker 
or burner; i.e., whether it is signed. A word may 
be said about its condition. The double head, so to 
speak, is somewhat worn, either by the action of 
frost or from being run over by boys of a former 
age; but all other parts have the appearance of 
being as perfect as the day it was made or fixed. 

Moss, whose brown 

Burns into gold as the warm sun goes down, 

there finds no place; it is impervious to the action 
of time, and, barring accidents, bids fair to outlast 
any and every monument in that historic cemetery. 
Respecting the history of such headstones, A. H. 
Church, M.A., in his * Handbook of English Earthen- 
ware,’ 1884, p. 28, says: ‘In several of the church- 
yards of the Potteries—Burslem, Wolstanton, and 
others—there are many earthenware headstones of 
common red or brown pottery—some having inscrip- 
tions and ornaments in relief of the same material, 
some in white slip, and some inlaid. The dates of 
these memorials range from 1718 to 1767, and one is 
as late as 1828. . . . The next writer on English 
Karthenware will possibly take note of this remark- 
able Nottingham gravestone.” 


POTTERY AND PAINTING. 


In the course of the foregoing article (wherein, it 
will be observed, Mr. Stevenson admits the possi- 
bility of error in his reading of the inscriptions) I 
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have taken the liberty of altering the dates and cor- 
responding comments 60 years back to agree with 
my own reading, a step I should not, of course, have 
presumed to take had I not first consulted the burial- 
register, which contains the following confirmatory 
entries :— 

39 May, 1707: “Eliz. Da. of Wm. Sephton.” 

1 June, 1714: “Mary da. of Wm. Sefton.” 


An important consequence of this amended read- 
ing, it will be seen, is that Nottingham’s only earth- 
enware gravestone thus enjoys the distinction of 
antedating any recorded example in the Potteries, 
and so may be presumed to be the oldest in Eng- 
land. Hence one may be pardoned for wondering 
whether a Nottingham potter may not have invented 
this type of memorial, afterwards carrying the idea 
southward in seeking employment, for there seems 
little local record of the surname. However that 
may be, there is certainly much to be said for the 
contention of those who think this relic should be re- 
moved, for better preservation, inside the church, or 
to the Castle Museum, 

In accordance with a subsequent suggestion by 
Mr. Stevenson, I lately had the “stone’’ bared to 
the bottom for the purpose of a detailed examina- 
tion. Neither a signature nor anything else of note 
was, however, found, except only that the incised 
central perpendicular line is continued to the bottom, 
and that the full length of the “stone”’ is 3 feet 10 
inches and its exact breadth 1 foot 11 inches, the thick- 
ness varying from 3} to 4 inches, at opposite edges. 
As to the incised horizontal lines, eight of them are 
occupied by the inscriptions, below which are five 
unused lines. The only unrecorded feature noticed 
was that an incised line was apparently carried 
around the face of the stone, so near to the edge as 
to form a sort of beading, the only remains of which 
are on the side towards the north. 

Nor should we overlook the stone to Richard Bon- 
ington, who died in 1803, aged 73, being grandfather 
to the famous artist. “ Creswell and Burbage’s Not- 
tingham Journal” for Saturday, May 30th, 1789, 
contains this intimation:—“ On Wednesday last, at 
a meeting of the High Sheriff and five justices of 
the peace, at the County Hall, Mr. Richard Boning- 
ton, Junior, was appointed to succeed his father in 
the office of Keeper of the County Gaol.” I am in- 
debted to Mr. F. W. Dobson, not only for the fore- 
going note, but also for the following interesting’ re-:: 
port of the same gentleman’s investigations concern- 
ing the last resting-place of the artist:—“ Richard 
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Parkes Bonington, according to his biography, died 
at 29, Tottenham-street, St. Pancras, and was buried 
in a vault at St. James, Pentonville, 29 September, 
1823 Thither I made a pilgrimage a year or two 
ago. There was no monument to him inside the 
church, and all the tombstones outside had been 
piled against the wall, and the churchyard turned 
into a recreation ground. I learnt that copies of the 
stones were to be seen in a book at the Finsbury 
Town Hall; but there I failed to find the desired 
record. I then consulted the burial-register at the 
house of the vicar, which yielded the following :— 

Richard Parkes Bonington, parish of St. Pancras, 
buried 29 September, 1828.’ But below the entry 
was written the note:—‘ Removed to All Saints, 
Kensal Green, by Faculty’ (no date). My next step 
was to visit Kensal Green, where, however, no one 
was acquainted with an ‘All Saints.’ After some in- 
vestigation I found out that Kensal Green Cemetery 
had originally been called ‘All Souls,’ from being con- 
secrated on that day, 1832, so that * All Saints’ was 
doubtless a mistake. I then got at the Kensal Green 
Cemetery books, and there found all the following: 

Richard Bonington, buried 3 January, 1836. 

Ellen Bonington, buried 21 June, 1837. 

Richard Parkes Bonington, buried 21 June, 1837. 
This shows that the Boningtons had bought the plot 
in the cemetery, and after her husband’s death Ellen 
Bonington doubtless gave instructions that her son’s 
body was to be removed and buried with her when 
she was interred. The grave is but a little level 
plot of grass, with no stone nor monument of any 
kind. I was there a month or two ago; the autumn 
leaves were falling, and the long grass looked untidy 
and unkempt. As I came away I wondered how 
long this reproach would be at our door.” 


PROFESSIONS AND OCCUPATIONS. 


Among other features of interest, it may be noted 
that St. Mary’s Churchyard contains several soldiers’ 
gravestones, reflecting the time when barracks ex- 
isted in the Park. One of these remembers “Serj. 
John Kain, who for the space of [28] years serv’d his 
late Majesty G. III. R. m the 4th Regiment of 
Royal Irish Dragoon Guards, and afterwards filled 
the Office of Barrack Serjent near this town up- 
wards of 30 years.’ Another refers to “Elias 
Butcher, late Quartermaster of the llth Light Dra- 
goons, and 47 years in one Regiment and one Troop.” 
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(Some would no doubt consider his surname not un- 
fitting for a soldier.) A third memorial—haying 
crossed halberds sculptured at top— says of one, 
William Farmer :—* He served 32 years Sergeant in 
Nottingham Militia.” Our own locality is again 
represented in the stone to “John, Son of Robert 
and Ann Askew, of Normanton, in the county of 
Lincoln, Grenadier in the 2nd Battalion of the 45th 
Regiment of Foot.’’ At the head of the memorial to 
“William Baldwinson, late Hospital Sergeant of the 
9th Lancers,’ are sculptured crossed lances, with a 
“9” at the intersection and a crown above. Other 
stones remember the wife and son of “Mr. Sam. 
Beatty, Quarter Master of the 2 [3] light Dragoons” ; 
ani the wife and son of “Quarter Master John 
Maples, of the [—5] Regiment.” 

There are, of course, various additional memorials 
definitely recording trades and professions, including 
two clergymen, a “Dr.,’’ an “M.D.,’’ two surgeons, 
a druggist, four officers of Excise, an officer of In- 
land Revenue, a parish clerk, a coroner, two gar- 
deners, a “boat-master,’’ “an industrious wharfinger,”’ 
and two brick-makers. (One of the above surgeons 
was John Higginbottom, F.R.S., author of some im- 
portant medical works.) 

Nor do these exhaust the list. An interesting old 
Nottingham trade is recalled by the stone to “George 
Oldfield, Bell-Founder,’’ who died in 1741, aged 72. 
Though there is a discrepancy, this is probably the 
gravestone referred to in an article on Nottingham 
Bellfounders, by Mr. Phillimore, in “Old Notts.,”’ 
1881, p. 117. (An elderly member of St. Mary’s 
staff remembers, as a boy, speaking with one who 
recollected seeing newly-made bells in the now de- 
molished Bellfounder’s Yard, Long-row.) 

Another memorial refers to “Mary, the wife of 
George Winterbotham, Poet’? (who died in 1826), 
wherefrom it is not quite clear whether the hus- 
band or the wife was so talented. However, it is 
unlikely that this poet’s effusions attained much 
celebrity, as I have not been able to find any 
literary reference. Perhaps, after all, it is but a 
sculptor’s blunder for “ Winterbotham Peet.” 

Another individual concerning whom one would 
desire to know more was “Richard Peat, Who was 
A good Companion, An Elegant Painter, A lover of 
Musick, And an Encourager of usefull Learning and 
Science,’? and died. in 1756. 

Equally interesting in another way is the stone to 
“William Ozier, Comedian,’’ who died in 1769, in his 
29th year—-though agaim we know nothing about 
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him. Nevertheless, such a memorial vividly recalls 
the old theatre in St. Mary’s-gate, where, Deering 
records, a company of comedians always used to act 
during the time of the annual races. The circum- 
stance that the rhymes on Ozier’s gravestone are the 
same as those in Barker-gate that it was suggested 
were appropriate for an actor seems to support the 
implied theory. There can be little doubt that many 
old-time tragedians and comedians found a last 
nameless resting-place in this churchyard, far from 
their homes. The Ozier rhymes, it may be men- 
tioned, also occur over James Fancote, 1822. Again, 
the inscription over Jenny Marshall, who died in 
1800, in place of “died,’’ or its more elaborate 
equivalents, has the suggestive “ Exit.” 

However, we arrive on sure ground at the for- 
gotten and partially effaced joint gravestone of 
James Robertson, who died in 1831, in his 61st year, 
and Thomas H. W. Manby, junior, who died in 1834, 
aged 27. The names Robertson and Manby, as lessees 
of the old theatre, stand out too prominently, both 
in local and in theatrical annals, to need em- 
phasising here. It may, however, be mentioned that 
the above James Robertson (a comedian) was prob- 
ably son or grandson of James Robertson, a come- 
dian of the York Theatre, who retired in 1779 after 
more than forty years of professional life, dying in 
1795 at the age of 82. “His younger son, another 
James Robertson, succeeded his father at York, and 
seems to have been versatile to a degree. It is said 
that on one occasion he wrote a play, painted the 
scenery for it, composed the incidental music, con- 
ducted the orchestra on the night of the perform- 
ance, and played the leading part! He married a 
daughter of the famous Mrs. Wrench, who was a 
rival of Sarah Siddons, and he was connected by 
marriage with the Louisa Brunton who, after a 
brilliant career in London, left the stage to become 
the Countess of Craven.’’ In further connection with 
this remarkable family, it may be added that, not 
very long ago, a member thereof wrote a letter about 
it to the “London Express.’”’ Referring to William, 
son of the second James Robertson, who succeeded 
his uncle Thomas as manager of the Lincoln circuit, 
the writer stated: “No fewer than five of William 
Robertson’s daughters and four of his sons followed 
their father’s calling, the best known being Thomas 
William Robertson, the playwright, and Madge 
Robertson (Mrs. Kendal). Nine of his grand- 
children have been, or still are, members of his pro- 
fession, and when a great-grandchild, who is now of 
suitable age, makes her bid for public favour, the 
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Robertson family will boast an unbroken line of six 
generations of actors and actresses.” 

Though not directly relevant, it may be well here 
to mention that-the “Nottingham Blue Book,” about 
1887, states that the following verse occurs in the 
General Cemetery on the gravestone of William 
Saville, a later lessee of the old theatre :— 

Fear no more the heat o’ the sun, 
Nor the furious winter’s rages; 
Thou thy earthly task hast done— 
Home art gone, and ta’en thy wages. 


LOCAL NOTABILITIES. 


Needless to say, a great many other notabilities 
occur on the St. Mary’s Churchyard memorials, be- 
sides those already noted. For instance (in addition 
t» a Newark alderman), Nottingham aldermen de- 
finitely occur on the Howitt headstone and on the 
Carruthers and Fellows tombs. The same remark 
applies to the Butler tablets, affixed to the outer 
north wall of the vestry, but which have the ap- 
pearance of having belonged to a now demolished 
tomb—perhaps that shown at the extreme east of 
the ground in the view of 1827. As a matter of 
fact, the original monument was the only one de- 
finitely noted (under a slightly wrong date) by 
Throsby, who visited this churchyard about 1794:— 
“In it are almost numberless gravestones, tombs, 
&e.; one of the latter, I observed, remembers Mr. 
Richard Butler, who served the office of Mayor five 
times, and was Alderman about twenty years. He 
died in 1790, aged 66 years.” 

The “Charles Moor, senior alderman of Newark,”’ 
who died in 1831, was doubtless the Charles Moor 
whose name, together with five others, occurs on the 
Newark penny token of 1811. Similarly the “William 
Baker, of King’s Place, in this town,” was prob- 
ably the William Baker who issued a Nottingham 
penny token in 1813. 

Little more than the name can now be deciphered 
on the gravestone of Humphrey Hollins, who died 
in 1788, after having served the offices of Mayor and 
Sheriff. 

Another noteworthy stone is that to “Edward 
Staveley, who was for upwards of 40 years architect 
and surveyor to the Corporation of this town,’’ who 
died in 1837. Students of Nottingham history will 
be familiar with the useful local maps he produced, 
sometimes in collaboration with H. Moses Wood. It 
may be mentioned that the latter’s son was Arthur 
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Augustus Wood, who was brought up for the Bar, 
but turned actor instead, and figured in many pro- 
minent casts, as well as writing several dramas. 
He died at Peckham about the beginning of 1907, in 
his 8lst year. His daughter, Miss Agnes E. Wood, 
has achieved success in several motoring competitions. 

Another eminent local architect is recalled by the 
inscription to ‘Sarah, relict of the late George 
Stretton, of Nottingham,”’ possibly a relative of 
William Stretton. Perhaps it was the George Stretton 
who published the “Nottingham Journal.” 

It is worth while pointing out that another stone 
thus refers to tne founder of Bilby’s Almshouses: 
“William Bilby, Gent, Coroner, Ob. April 2d. Anno 
Dom. 1719, At. LXXIV.’’ The same stone, at the 
bottom, remembers his grandson, “ John Bilby, Gent, 
second son of the above Revd. Mr. William Bilby, 
Obit. May 26th, A.D. 1796’’—a very interesting 
character. Concerning him the “Date Book”’ says: 
“This person was particularly well known, no less 
by his eccentricities than from the circumstance of 
his being the editor of the ‘Journal.’ For nearly 
fifty years was he seen at the printing office, certain 
hours every day, regularly at his post, and never 
received or asked for one farthing remuneration, 
having rendered this extended service solely from a 
love of the employment. And what is equally sur- 
prising, though he had several poor relations, one 
of whom was blind and destitute, he bequeathed the 
whole of his property to Mr. George Burbage, the 
proprietor of the paper on which he had spent nearly 
the whole of his hfe.” 

Equally interesting is the half-obliterated grave- 
stono of Gravenor Henson, who died in Broad-street 
in 1852 at the age of 67. Wylie says:—‘He was 
well acquainted with the staple trades of the town, 
and for a long time was the adviser and counsellor 
of the journeymen. He was supposed to be con- 
nected in some way with the Luddites, and for this 
reason, when the Habeas Corpus Bill was suspended 
in England, he was apprehended under a warrant 
signed by Lord Sidmouth, Secretary of State, and 
underwent a long imprisonment in Coldbath-fields 
house of correction. He w~ote ‘The Civil Political, 
and Mechanical History of the Framework-knitting 
and Lace Trades,’ in the year 1830, but only one 
volume was published, for want of public pat- 
ronage.”’ 

Another gravestone remembers John Rainbow, who 
died appently in 1833, aged 48. He was possibly 
identical with the J. Rainbow, town crier, recorded 
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by the Date Book to have been in 1814 appointed 
governor of the House of Correction. However, the 
latter work contains so very many references to pro- 
minent people buried at St. Mary’s as to render it 
impossible to other than ignore them, for their in- 
clusion would swell this article to unwieldy propor- 
tions. 

; Among other inscriptions worthy of at least pass- 
ing attention may be mentioned that to James Dale 
—no doubt the druggist who in 1815 defeated 
Richard Bonington as candidate for the Junior Coun- 
cil; that to Robert Wortley, evidently the correspon- 
dent to whom one or more of Kirke White’s letters 
wer2 addressed; and that of Job Turton, who is 
said to have constructed the monument in Newstead 
Abbey grounds to Lord Byron’s dog, “Boatswain.” 
One is reminded by the inscription to Nathaniel 
James, brickmaker, who died in 1740, that he had 
the honour of inclusion in Deering’s list of long- 
lived persons. 

DISSENTERS. 


The above reference to Lord Byron recalls another 
interesting link, associated with Castle-gate Chapel 
Ground, of which I have omy ‘ately become aware, 
as a result of perusing Mr. J. H. Beardsmore’s new 
“History of Hucknall.’ The latter burial ground 
contains a memorial to four daughters of Joseph and 
Eliza Carr (who all died in the “twenties”? of the 
nineteenth century), which is locally unique, inso- 
much as the accompanying obituary verse is en- 
graved on an iron plete let into the stone. This in- 
novation is indirectly explained by the relation of 
the circumstances that the visitors’ book formerly 
kept in Hucknall Church, and the contents of which 
were first published in 1834, contains the following 
entry :—‘Joseph Carr, engraver, Hounds-gate, Not- 
tingham, visited this place tor the first time to wit- 
ness the funeral of Lady Byron (mother of the much- 
lamented Lord Byron), August 9th, 1811, whose 
coffin-plate I engraved and I now once more re-visit 
the spot to drop a tear as a tribute of unfeigned 
respect to the mortal remains of that noble British 
bard. ‘Tho’ lost to sight, to memory dear.’ ”’ 

A stone to “the Rev. James Tayler, who for 29 
years was one of the pastors of the society of Pro- 
testant Dissenters attending on the High Pavement 
in this town,” illustrates the circumstance that the 
Unitarians were wont to bury here. Throsby asserts 
that about the year 1792 there were about 160 inter- 
ments yearly in the various burial-grounds belonging 
to the Nottingham Dissenters, and 832 interments in 
the church or parochial burial-grounds. He points 
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6ut, however, that the latter total “includes some 
Dissenters who bury at the respective parish 
churches.”’ As the Unitarians never possessed a 
ground of their own, it seems reasonable to assume 
that their members it was who were mainly con- 
cerned in swelling the above church total. (It may 
here be_added that Deering, p. 78, suppHes some 
statistics to the annual birth and death-rates of the 
principal. Nottingham Nonconformist bodies.) No 
doubt, however, it occasionally happened that, for 
some reason or other, divers Dissenters were in- 
terred in the parochial burial-grounds. The follow- 
ing noteworthy instance transpires in St. Mary’s 
Burial Registers, between two entries, respectively 
dated 2nd and 3rd of March, 1723:—“ Anne Lacy 
(Anabaptist).’’ The special interest of this entry, of 
course, lies in its early date, for only a single local 
note of prior date (i.e., 1720) was found by the 
compilers of the history of the Nottingham Baptists. 
However, though unfortunately overlooked by them, 
there occurs a 17th century allusion in Bailey’s 
“Annals”? under date 1689. Therefrom, we learn 
that, in common with the local Presbyterians and 
Independents, the Nottingham Baptists sprang into 
renewed life with the passing of the Toleration Act, 
and that they then licensed rooms at the Swan Inn, 
High-pavement. If this was the later Black Swan, 
it stood on the north side of the street, according to 
Blackner. 
CONCLUDING MISCELLANEA. 


Since the account of the earthenware tombstone 
was printed, Mr. F. W. Dobson has sent me the 
interesting information that, in the course of recent 
excavations in the grounds of Castle Grove (for- 
merly the western ditch of the Castle), among the 
numerous fragments of old tobacco-pipes, he found 
three stamped with the maker’s name: “Wm. 
Sefton.” These pipes had no doubt been used by 
the workmen employed on the structure and grounds 
of the existing Castle, in the last quarter of the 17th 
century. From this proof that Sefton was a master 
pipe manufacturer (and presumably a potter as. 
well) there is no doubt that he made the tombstone 
of his children, and fired it in his own kiln.  Pro- 
bably it was from the same manufacturer that a 
Beverley gentleman, in 1714, bought two gross of 
“Nottingham pipes’? for 5s. 6d. (he called them 
“very dear’). Plus carriage by the Trent to Gains- 
borough, and thence to Hull, with the forwarding to 
Beverley, involved the buyer in a total expenditure 
of 8s. ld. As a further contribution to this imterest- 
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ing subject, I have since searched St. Mary’s bap- 
tismial registers from 1688 to 1716, and here append 
all the Sefton entries I found, exactly as they 
occur :— 
28 February, 1696. “Susannah d. of William 
aud Elizabeth Sefton.” 
3 December, 1698. “James, son of Willm. and 

Eliz. Sefton.” 

25 November, 1701. ‘John son of Wm. Sephton 
and Eliz.” 
28 March, 1703. “Eliz. Da. of Wm. Sephton and 

Eliz. 

{It is obvious that when this child died, 29 May, 
1707, she was in her Sth year, and not her 6th, 
as Mr. Stevenson thought the inscription testified. 
A recent examination of the earthenware memorial 
serves to show that, though now damaged, the figure 
in question was undoubtedly correctly set down as a 
“5,” the right side of the figure, with the cross line 
at top, being still quite distinct.] 

12 June, 1708. “Mary da. of William Septon 
and —-———. 

The stone to Charles William Waite Stirling, a 
child who died in 1854, recalls the circumstance that 
the father was a curate of St. Mary’s. 

That to two children of Benjamin and Ann Smith, 
one of whom is shown to have been born in 1774, 
suggests the father was possibly the Benjamin Smith 
whose name figures among the six certifiers of the 
“Tabernacle” in 1764. (vide Bailey.) The name, how- 
ever, is not uncommon. 

Among inscriptions not unlikely to arouse miscon- 
ception is one to a Benjamin Mayo, who was con- 
temporary, but not identical with the “Old General.” 
The emboditnent of a legal fiction occurs on a stone 
to one Richard Roe. Reminiscent, in a different 
sense, is the stone to William Cloudsley—a character 
bracketted with Adam Bell and Clym of the Clough 
in an old Robin Hood ballad. But if the person 
here buried lacks association with the trio of 
romance, he at least qualifies for locally unique 
honours in another direction, for his first, second, 
and third wives are commemorated on the same 
stone! 

Other misleading inscriptions are those to “ Mar- 
garet Haynes, the wife of Henry Arden,”’ 1738; Ann 
Nix, wife of Timothy Elleby, 1841; and “Ann Gibron, 
wife of Tait Galloway,’? 1840; in all which cases 
one could only assume, in the absence of further 
evidence, that surnames had been used as Christian 
names. But the printed marriage registers prove 
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that, in the two latter cases, they are maiden names. 
In the ‘first case, the corresponding entry in the 
burial register refers merely to “Margaret Hayns, 
widow,”’ so that the surname was no doubt that of a 
second husband. 

A Truman memorial chronicles a death “ after 
few hours’ illness’?; but the only record of what is 
ordinarily understood by “sudden death’ occurs 
over a member of the Clark family, “who was sud- 
denly hurried out of time into Eternity.” This re- 
calls the circumstance 1 tormerly mentioned of a 
partially illegible stone at Castle Gate bearing the 
name of Joseph Heath. This latter individual was 
perhaps identical with the Joseph Heath recorded 
in the Date Book to have died during a watch- 
night service at Hockley Chapel, on the evening of 
December 31st, 1788. 

In drawing to a conclusion, it may be mentioned 
that an intelligent perusal ot the printed local 
marriage registers sometimes contributes to a fuller 
understanding of the subjects of imscriptions, as the 
following data will show in one instance :— 

19 January, 1784. Samuel Insley and Dorcas 
Wood married at St. Mary’s. 

27 May, 1787. Samuel Insley died, in his 47th 
year. (Inscription.) 

14 October, 1788. Thomas Welch, of Thrumpton, 
and Dorcas Insley, married at St. Mary’s. (The 
former was possibly identical with the Thomas 
Welsh, of St. Mary’s parish, married to Ann Wood- 
ward, at Basford, 15 November, 1786; and perhaps 
also with the Thomas Welch, whose son John was 
buried at St. Mary’s, 4 April, 1786.) 

' 1 November, 1802. Dorcas, relict of the above 

Samuel Insley, and wife of Thomas Welch, died, 

aged 50. (Inscription.) 

30 December, 1802. Thomas Welch, of the parish 
of St. Mary, Nottingham, and Alice Tedser, mar- 
ried at Mansfield. 

30 December, 1803. Thomas, son of Thomas and 
Alice Welch, died in infancy. (Inscription on small 
stone adjoining the above.) 


IDENTIFICATIONS. 


It is needless to add that access to baptismal and 
burial registers enables one to further elaborate such 
slices of biography. In this connection I must not 
omit to acknowledge the uniform kindness of Mr. G. 
Hudson, clerk of St. Mary’s, in allowing absolutely 
unrestricted access to the invaluable parochial regis- 
ters, as a consequence of which various otherwise un- 
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identifiable memorials have been identified—includ- 
ing that of Gravenor Henson. (The latter retaims 
only the surname and the year of his death and that 
of his wife, but the register, fortunately, contains no 
competitive entries.) As an example of what may 
be accomplished with proper tools, I invite such as 
are interested to glance at the fourth recumbent 
stone from the north-west gate of the churchyard, 
alongside the Kaye’s Walk boundary wall—whereon 
scarcely a word can ordinarily be read. Due clean- 
sing, however, plus the assistance of the register, 
show that it remembers Mary, wife of John Feilds, 
who died in 1725. Again, if the reader will examine 
the most easterly stone in Kaye’s Walk—that is, 
the one nearest Stoney-street—it may be seen that 
the upper part of the imscription is totally gone, 
and all that can possibly be deciphered (beyond 
fragments of a verse at bottom) is as follows :—“31 
1737. Sarah Died March 25 1737.” This is cer- 
tainly little enough information to work from, but 
luckily it suffices for identification. In the first 
place, it is obvious that, contrary to rule, the com- 
piler of the inscription pinmed his faith to what 
we now call New Style chronology, for the year was 
ordinarily considered to commence on 25th March, 
prior to 1752. In the second place, with regard to 
the first date given, though the month is obliterated, 
it is obvious that only one month preceding March 
contains the requisite number of days, that month 
being January. In the third place, from the Chris- 
tian name only being quoted, it is undoubted that 
the parties commemorated belonged to the same 
family—presumably either children or husband and 
wife. Luckily, the first line of the rhymes “Weep 
not Dear Mother be Content,’ proves the former to 
be the case. But even in the absence of the rhymes 
it is obvious that one need only search the burial. 
register for a “Sarah” interred within a few days 
after the latter date, and then for am individual of 
corresponding surname buried early in February of 
the same year. Such formality having been per- 
formed, it is demonstrated that the parties com- 
memorated were Elizabeth and Sarah, daughters of 
John Arnall or Arnold. 

In the cases of further memorials, identification 
was only achieved as the fruit of repeated endea- 
vours. One partially obliterated stone, for instance, 
had been charged with a series of items relating to 
a family whose surname patently consisted of four 
letters only, the first three of which were evidently 
“Daw,” so that, though the fourth was wholly 
eared, there seemed little ground for hesitation 
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over adopting the reading “ Daws.” Fortunately, 
however, a barely legible date attached to one of the 
several items admitted of submitting the question 
to the arbitrament of the burial-register, wherein the 
name appeared to have been entered as “Down’’— 
the only doubtful letter in the writing being the 
second. On the gravestone, however, the name had 
been cut in capitals, which, as between the two let- 
vers concerned, obviates all ambiguity. A further 
examination of the memorial revealed the diagonal 
stroke of the “A” clearly enough to exclude all possi- 
bility of “o”’ figuring as a competitive letter. Hence, 
instead of “Daws,’”’ the surname in question is the 
less common “Dawn.” 

Another very nearly obliterated inscription, even 
after cleaning and flushing operations, revealed only 
what looked like “Joseph Shad ,’ in addition to 
the year “1770.” The burial-register yielding no 
suitable entry, the stone was subsequently again 
thoroughly cleaned and scrutinised. Though of the 
latter half of the surname there remained no trace, 
it ultimately became possible to decipher the first 
half as “Skid ——’’; while the last figure of the 
year was found to be about equally open to interpre- 
tation as “0,” “6,’’ or “9.°? Hence, when a “Joseph 
Skidmore” was found recorded among the burial- 
entries for 1776. and in the absence of any competi- 
tive entry in the three years, no doubt was enter- 
tained as to the identity of the parties. 

In other cases I willingly admit that Fortune did 
not smile—sometimes because a sufficiently extended 
search through these heavy registers scarcely seemed 
justifiable. Despite what has been accomplished up 
to date, it cannot be questioned that numerous ad- 
ditional revelations and identifications await the 
future student of the St. Mary’s inscriptions, such 
as will further demonstrate their substantial histori- 
cal and genealogical worth. 

In a previous instalment, while referring to 
Kaye’s-walk (the site of which I believe contimues 
the property of St. Mary’s Church), I omitted to 
chronicle the noteworthy survival, in the western 
half, of a strip of the old-time “kidney pavement ”’ 
—no doubt stones from the Trent. This strip is 
about two feet in width, and abuts om the church- 
yard wall. As, however, by the instrumentality of 
mischievous youths, the material has latterly de- 
veloped a knack of gravitating into the sacred en- 
closure, it is not to be supposed that any great 
length of time will elapse before this section of 
pavement is renewed in some less volatile material. 

In regard to another detail previously touched’ 
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upon, I observe that on 27th January, 1681-2, the 
Town Council “ordered yat the Chamberlyns for 
the tyme being shall take downe the severall houses 
against the south side of Saint Maryes Churchyard 
that are now untenanted, and dispose of the 
materialls thereof to the vse of this Corporacion.” 


LAST SCENE OF ALL. 


Finally, although the act will in some degree anti- 
cipate future memoranda, it seems expedient to 
touch upon the question of the last burial in St. 
Mary’s Churchyard, which does not appear to be on 
definite or distinctive record. Mr. G. Hudson, parish 
clerk, informs me that, when his engagement com- 
menced, in 1895, he was told by a now deceased 
member of the staff that the event in question took 
place some six years previously, or about 1889, the 
interment being opposite or under the new vestry 
windows, on the north, where there are stomes 
to the Robinson family. An elderly member of the 
present staff, while not very clear as to dates, 
believes the latest interments were those of mem- 
bers of the Stanley and Robinson families—the 
vault of the former being marked by the cross 
erected in 1889. Reference to the burial register 
shows, in distinctive handwriting, but not otherwise 
differing from the “Fox’s Close’ entries, that 
Hannah Stanley, Addison-street, aged 79, was buried 
30th May, 1889, the ceremony being performed by 
Rev. H. W. Wynne Ffoulkes. Inquiry of the pre- 
sent representatives of the family (still con- 
nected with the church) confirmed the  pre- 
sumption that this interment took place here. 
Indeed, I was obliged with the loan of the corre- 
sponding memorial-card, which categorically records 
that deceased was “interred in the Family Vault, 
St. Mary’s Churchyard,” on above date. The fur- 
ther information was volunteered that the requisite 
sanction was only obtained after communication 
with the Home Secretary, and other formalities, and 
that it incidentally transpired that just one further 
interment was to take place in this churchyard. 

Some think that a member of the Robinson family 
was the last, or one of the last, to be interred~here, 
but in any case I have not been able to carry the 
matter further. A subsequent search through the 
so-called St. Catherine’s burial-register, for 1889 and 
1890, revealed a number of Robinson family inter- 
ments during that period, but for various reasons it 
is unnecessary here to go into, none of them seemed 
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likely to have any concern with the present quest. 
Hence, the writer entertains little doubt that the 
Stanley burial was the very last to take place in St. 
Mary’s Churchyard—as it is certainly the latest 
known to be on specific record. 

Some years subsequently, at a date that must 
have been late in the “ nineties,’ Mr. Hudson was 
interviewed by the representative of a deceased person 
whom it was desired to bury in a family vault here. 
On it being explained, however, that, even if ulti- 
mately feasible, there was much heavy legal machinery 
to be first set in motion, the idea was abandoned. 

List of surnames on the St. Mary’s Churchyard 
memorials :—Abnet, Acton, Adams, Adamson, Ad- 
croft, Adderton, Addicott, Adgo, Africanus, Alexan- 
der, Allatson, Alldred, Allen, Almond, Alvey, Ander- 
son, Archer, Arden, Armitage, [Arnall or Arnold] 
Askew, Asling, Aston, Attenborough, Attenburrow, 
Bailey, Baker, Baldwinson, Ball, Barber, Barker, 
Barnett, Barratt, Barrowcliff, Barton, Barwick, Beale, 
Beardall, Beardsley, Beatty, Bee, Beecroft, Beeston, 
Bell, Bellamy, [Belshaw], Bennett, Benson, Benton, 
Berrisford, Bestwick, Bilbie, Bilby, Billiald, Billings, 
Binkley, Birch, Bishop, Black, Blackwell, Blake, 
Bloomar, Bond, Bonington, Booth, Bower, Brad- 
field, Bradly, Brailsford, Bramley, Branston, Brassing- 
ton, Bridger, Brighouse, Brightmore, Broderip, 
Brough, Brown, Browne, Bucknell, Bull, Bullivant, 
Bullock, Bunting, Burton, Butcher, Butler, Buttery, 
Bye, Byfield, Bywater, Calar, [Caley], Campbell, 
Campion, Cantrell, Carruthers, Carter, Cartledge, 
Caunt, Cave, [Champ], Cheetham, Clark, Clarke, Cliff, 
Cloudsley, Cockayne, Cocking, Coldron, Coleman, 
Collyer, Cook, Cooke, Cooper, Copestake, Copley, 
Corthan, Coupe, Cox, Crafts, Creswell, Crofts, 
Cursham, Curtis, Curzon, Daft, Dakeyne, Dale, 
Darker [Dawn], Dawson, Dennis, Derry, Deverill, 
Dewick, Dickisson, Dodd, Dodgson, Donagkey, 
Donaldson, Dunbar, Dutton, Eddowes, Edwards, 
Elleby, Elliott, Ellis, Else, Evers, Eyre, Fancote, 
Fann, Farmer, Farrands, [Feilds], Fellows, Fleming, 
Fletcher, Flewett, Flewitt, Fox, Freeman, Frost, 
[Fulforth], Galloway, Gibson, Gilbert, Gill, Gislot, 
Glover, Goodall, Goodburn, Goodhead, Goodrich, 
Gothard, Gould, Gratts, Gray, Greenfield, Green- 
smith, Guest, Hall, Hallam, Hamerton, Hammond, 
[Hanson], Harris, Hart, Hawley, Hayes, Haynes, 
Haywood, Hedderly, Hemsley, Henson, Herrick, 
Hewes, Hickling, Higginbottom, Hill, Hillyard, Hind, 
Hogg, Holland, Hollingsworth, Hollins, Holmes, 
Holt, Hooton, Hopkinson, Horton, Hose, Hough, 
Houldgate, Howell, Howitt, Hoyles, Humpage, Hunt, 
Hunter, Hurst, Hutchinson, Hutton, Ingle, Insley, 
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Jackson, Jacques, Jalland, James, Jarman, Jeffs, 
Jenks, Johnson, Jones, Jowett, Kain, Keeling, Kelk, 
Kendall, Keyworth, Killingley, King, Kitchin, Knight, 
Knowles, Lacey, Lacy, Lamb, Lambert, Lane, Lang- 
ford, Langley, Lee, Leeming, Letherland, Levett, 
Lewis, Lightfoot, Lilly, Linton, Lockton, Lockwood, 
Luscombe, Lowe, Machin, Mackley, Maddock, Maltby, 
Manly, Manners, Maples, Marsh, Marshall, Mather, 
Mayfield, Maye, McCoul, Meadows, Medham, Middle- 
ton, Miller, Milligan, Mills, Mitchell, Moody, Moor, 
Moore, Morley, Morris, Morton, Mowbray, Newton, 
Nichols, Nielson, Nix, Nixon, North, Oakland, 
Oakley, Oldfield, Oliver, Osborn, Owen, Ozier, Pacy, 
[Page], Pailthorpe, Palmer, Parker, Parr, Parrey, 
Parsons, Pears, Pearson, Peat, Peet, Pegg, Peniston, 
Pettinger, Phillipps, Pickard, Porter, Potts, Preston, 
Radfarth, Radford, Ragg, Ragsdale, Rainbow, | Rat- 
cliffe], Read, Redman, Renshaw, Reynolds, Rhodes, 
Rich, Richards, Richardson, Roberts, Robertson, 
Robinson, Rodgers, Roe, Rogerson, Rollett alias 
Rollitt, Rose, Rothwell, Roughton, Rouse, Rowbot- 
ham, Rozzell, Rushton, Sanderson, Sandey, Sansom, 
Sardinson, Savage, Scott, Sefton, Selby, Shackleton, 
Sharp, Shaw, Shelton, Shepperley, Simmons, Simp- 
son, Singleton, [Skidmore], Skinworth, Smith, Snow- 
den, Southorn, Spencer, Stainrod, Stanley, Staveley, 
Steel, Stevenson, Stirling, Stretton, Sullivan, Sum- 
mers, Tayler, Taylor, Teal, Tealby, Thompson, Thorp, 
Thorpe, Tipler, Todhunter, Tollinton, Tomlin, 
Tookey, Topott, Towle, Travel:, Treese, Troop, Tru- 
man, Turner, Turton, Tutin, Twells, Twelves, Ven- 
ning, Vernon, Wadkinson, [Walden], Walker, Ward, 
Warren, Warsop, Watson, Watts, Wayre, Webster, 
Welch, Wheatcroft, White, Whitehead, Whitfield, 
Whitworth, Wild, Wilford, Wilkins, Wilkinson, Win- 
terbotham, Wise, Wolstenholme, Wood, Woodward, 
Worth, Wortley, Wright, Wyer, Yates, Young. 

List of unduplicated surnames used as Christian 
names: Ashbury, Beckit, Bolton, Carr, Emery, Fenn, 
Fisher, Fothergill, Gordon, Lomas, Pierrepont, Saint. 
John, Seagrave, Shepperson, Simomds, Sowden, 
Stevens, Sutton, Tait, Urry, Waite, Whittaker. 


* 


BURIAL GROUNDS IN ST. MARY’S 
PARISH. 


So much for St. Mary’s Churchyard. Before pro- 
ceeding further, however, passing reference may be 
made to the notable circumstance that the death of 
the then sexton in 1785—who during 37 years of 
office is recorded to have performed 11,234 inter- 
ments—-was the signal for a formal and _ hotly-con- 
tested election, to determine which of four candi- 
dates should succeed to the post. The compiler of 
the “ Date Book’’ expresses wonder at the manifest 
anxiety to perform the office of burying one’s neigh- 
bours; but undoubtedly the explanation should be 
sought in the lucrative character of the calling at 
this period, consequent on the very large and in- 
creasing number of burials. 

Another item worthy of passing note is that the 
church Terrier of 1748, as printed by Blackner, cites 
the fees then payable “for every headstone set up 
in the churchyard or the burial ground (2s. 6d.), 
and for every flat stone’’ (1 guinea). 


SNEINTON CHURCHYARD. 


It should be borne in mind that until 1831 Snein- 
ton ranked as a chapelry of St. Mary’s, being 
served by the same clergy, and consequently should 
not be lost sight of by students of the mother 
church. Mr. P. J. Cropper, of Nottingham, among 
other manuscript collections bearing on the history 
of Sneinton, possesses a quantity of transcripts from 
the churchyard, but whether exhaustive or not I 
am unable to say. An elderly person familiar with 
Sneinton avers that a representation of his satanic 
majesty occurs on a gravestone at the back of 
Sneinton Church. This place of sepulture is not yet 
disused. Mr. E. Gibson, parish clerk, has obligingly 
informed me that interment may yet be claimed 
for the husband or wife of any person already 
buried there; and moreover that several vaults are 
still unfilled. 


ST. MARY’S CEMETERY. 


Again, beyond the Barker-gate auxiliary burial] 
grounds, St. Mary’s Church has control of the 
“Cholera Burial Ground,’ St. Ann’s Well-road, 
opened in 1832, and which has been known under a 
rarety of names, such as Fox’s Close (from its 
donor), the Cholera Burying Ground (from its 
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origina. ,u pose), St. Siury’s Cemetery (from its 
ownership), St. Ann’s Cemetery (from the road on 
which it stands), and St. Catherine’s Cemetery (from 
the modern church built within its limits). This 
may be described as the oldest Nottingham ceme- 
tery, as the term is now understood, and the first 
ground outside the limits of the old town, and, 
though a comparatively modern institution, its in- 
scriptions will no doubt be sought after some day. 
Its best-known monument is that of Bendigo, the 
prize-fighter. It also contains that of Edward Hind, 
a local poet, and those of a considerable number 
of soldiers and others worthy of note. That the 
labours of the transcriber would not be premature 
is evident from the circumstance that the tem- 
porary and permanent churches of St. Catherine 
both disturbed a number of interments, and pre- 
sumably monuments also. The same remark applies 
to the recent widening of Bath-street, which in- 
volved the cutting off of a broad strip from this 
cemetery. I think it is further alleged that the 
bordering properties in Plantagenet-street, &c., 
wholly or partially encroached on the original burial 
area, 

The bodies lately disturbed on the Bath-street 
side were reburied on a site rendered available by 
the demolition of the Cemetery Chapel, but the 
monuments were not preserved. 

Here it may be well to make clear a phase in 
the evolution of the parochial burial registers that 
might otherwise mystify the future inquirer. In 
dealing with the three Barker-gate Burial Grounds, 
I mentioned that, though (with the churchyard) 
there were ultimately four grounds in use at once, 
the interments were in no way distinguished in the 
parish records. Hence, of course, there is no reason 
for surprise in the circumstance that, when the new 
cemetery came into existence in 1832—officially 
known as “Burial-ground No. 4’’—the same policy 
was followed,insomuch as no clue can be gleaned 
from the contemporary burial-registers as to in 
which of five grounds a given interment took place. 
However, it is not of this circumstance, though re- 
grettable, that it is desired to speak, but of later 
developments. The Act of half a century ago, which 
virtually pnt an end to burials in the four older 
grounds, did not in any way affect the relatively 
large and new fifth burial-ground, except, of course, 
that it would presumably be more extensively used 
in consequence of burials there by families who had 
nreviously buried in the thereby closed grounds. 
However, the net result was that after 1856 the 
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vast bulk of entries in the parochial burial register 
related hereto. As years went on the diminishing 
privileged funerals in the tour old grounds became 
a negligable quantity, and had practically ceased 
by the time when St. Catherine’s Church was built 
in the cemetery that acquired its name. This latter 
event very naturally led to the abandonment ot the 
performance of funeral and registration offices by 
the clergy of the mother church, and their delega- 
tion to the clergy whose ministry was on the spot. 
Hence, the latest volume of St. Mary’s Burial 
Registers, categorically so-called, concludes in the 
summer of 1883. Inside the second cover is pasted 
the following somewhat belated printed note :— 
“Memorandum.—Since the last date recorded in 
this book (August 28th, 1883) some few burials have 
taken place in St. Mary's Churchyard. These are 
recorded in the Register of Burials in St. Mary’s 
Burial Ground on St. Ann’s Well-road, Nottingham, 
which is now attached to St. Catherine’s Church, 
recently erected; and this latter Register is now in 
the custody of the Vicar of St. Catherine’s. (Signed) 
John Richardson, Vicar of St. Mary’s and Arch- 
deacon of Nottingham. April, 1900.’ 


The first volume of the so-called St. Cathenke’s 
Burial Registers (now very properly kept at St. 
Mary’s Church) ccmmences on the same 
date as St. Mary’s ends, to wit 28th 
August, 1883. The last volume shows _ that 
the cemetery continued in regular use down to 
13th December, 1902, there being 22 initerments re- 
corded during the 13 days of the month. The last 
interment (on above date) was that of John [Wel- 
don], Malin Hill, aged three months. However, 
though legally closed, just one later interment, in. this 
cemetery figures in the same register, to wit, that of 
Selina Buckingham, Clumbsr Lodge, The Park, aged 
77 years, the ceremony. being performed by H. A. 
Gem, vicar of Wirksworth, 17th December, 1908. (I 
quote, of course, the unadorned language of the 
burial register.) Until the circumstances were made 
known this final imterment aroused some feeling 
among owners of unfilled graves or vaults who had 
been prohibited from burying further. But it was, 
I understand, explained that the lady in question had 
very liberally subscribed to the building fumd of St. 
Catherine’s Church, many years previously, on the 
understanding that she should be interred in the ad- 
joining ground at whatever future date her decease 
might occur. 

Hence the last page in the long story of the St. 
Mary’s Burial Grounds brings us down to nearly the 
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present day. In a broader sense, it may be added, 
the chronicle will not end umtil the closing of the 
Church Cemetery, wherein the ancient vicarial rights 
continue to be recognised. 


TRINITY CHURCHYARD. 


The circumstance that numerous modern ecclesias- 
tical parishes have been carved out of this ancient 
parish area may perhaps serve to excuse a reference 
to the relatively modern date of the imnovations. 
For many centuries the three ancient parish churches 
of Nottingham exercised exclusive rights over the 
township and its inhabitants. After various fruitless 
attempts, extending over a considerable period the 
thin end of the wedge may be said to have been in- 
serted ome hundred years ago, when the united oppo- 
sition of the three incumbents was overcome to the 
extent of building St. James’s Church on extra- 
parochial land immediately outside the town fran- 
chise, albeit the new foundation was shackled by many 
disabilities. As intimated, however, that act did not 
literally trespass on the soil of the ancient parishes, 
though the results may have been virtually identical. 
Consequently the first new Church of England place 
of worship actually in the town was St. Pau’s, built 
in 1822, but which for the first twenty vears or eo of 
its existence was but a chapel-of-ease to St. Mary’s. 
It will thus be seen that a local Listorical efoch is 
marked by the erection of the first independent 
church, to wit, that of Holy Trinity ir 1840, the 
founders of which (if I have been correc-ly iut“rmed) 
had first to overcome strenuous ecclesiastical opposi- 
tion. But the principal present ::.terest of the epi- 
sode is that, as it ante-dated the intca-mural burial 
Act, the surrounding ground was utilised for inter- 
ments, and was thus the latest Nottingham church- 
yard. Within recent years Trinity Churchyard has 
been largely cut away for the improvement of the 
surrounding streets, but I understand the interments 
and the monuments were all accommodated (though 
re-arranged) in the remaining space. Moreover, 
though perhaps not very generally known, this burial 
place differs from the others dealt with in these 
articles, inasmuch as it continues to be available for 
interments at the present day, in the case of unfilled 
vaults. Indeed, so much might fairly be inferred 
from the dates on the memorials, which wholly cover 
the past seventy years. When I copied the imscrip- 
tions, in February-March, 1910, the latest inscribed 
date proved to be in March, 1909, which I was in- 
formed commemorated the then latest imterment. 
Consequently, as will be recognised, my transcripts 
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in this case will no doubt prove susceptible to future 
additione. 

Such a relatively modern place of interment, de- 
spite its features of interest, would scarcely have been 
brought within the scope of the present writer’s 
labours except for the inducement held out ty the 
lightness of the task. Moreover, it is unquestionably 
advisable to err on the side of fulmess rather than in 
the opposite direction, so far as tramscripts are con- 
cerned. On the other hand, in the virtual absence 
of rhymes, the lack of historic interest, &c., there is 
little to justify quotation from Trinity Churchyard 
on behalf of the general reader. Consequently, no 
selections will be attempted, the few following general 
remarks being presumably sufficient. 

At the time of making the transcript, the church- 
yard contained a total of 35 vemorials—24 on the 
north and 11 on the south side of the church—none 
of which are headstones. Those to the routh consist 
of a continuous row of ordinary recuinren: stones, 
end to end but not touching. The memoriais to 
the north (where the space .dmits cf them keing ar- 
ranged three deep) consist mainly of ordinary and 
raised recumbent stones; but there are a few of 
tomb-like form, several railed monumenis, anc’ one 
of steeple-like character. The inscriptions mention 
two clergymen, a churchwarden, several Sunday 
school teachers, and a chemist. Lhey a.co comprise 
allusions to the following places: London, Lincoln, 
Gasgow, Chester, Middlewich, Brigg, Sawley, and 
Strelley. They record no less than tufty surnames, 
and (not counting an instance <f the now eiereoty ped 
“ Stamley ’’) 16 unduplicated Ohristianised suvranues, 
as follow :— 

List of surnames in Trinity Churchyard :—Allen, 
Aulton, Barrows, Bennett, Berrey, Bower, Brockle- 
hurst, Buckoll, Caddick, Campion, Camn, Chouler, 
Coltman, Dalrymple, Dean, Deverill, Drury, Fidler, 
Fletcher, Foster, Gamble, Haslam, Holroyd, Hutchin- 
son, Jackson, Johnson, Lineker, Lowton, Macdonald, 
Mason, Mower, Nelson, Newton, Peck, Pierce, Ship- 
ley, [Shipside], Shuttleworth, Smith, Squire, Starey, 
Sykes, Thorp, Tutin, Twells, Whitworth, Wilson, 
Williams, Wolfe, Wood. 

List of unduplicated surnames used as Christian 
names :—Boness, Brewer, Chiney, Howard, Kershaw, 
Keyworth, Langley, Lewis, Lovedy, Mosse, Parnall, 
Ponsford, Rawstorn, Sewell, Seymour, Woolhouse. 


THE METHODISTS. 


The Methodists and Wesleyans, another sect as- 
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sociated with St. Mary’s parish, of course came upon 
the scene at a relatively late date. They are not so 
much as mentioned by Deering—a circumstance 
possibly attributable to the fact that they did not 
possess a specially erected meeting-house until some 
years after the historian’s time. Blackner records 
that the followers of John Wesley built the “Taber- 
nacle”’ (after which the existing erection on Mams- 
field-road was doubtless named) in 1762, on a site 
lying eastward of Milton-street. The Date Book 
fixes the event in 1766, evidently on the authority of 
a builder’s receipt for the cost of constructing it, 
dated in 1767. As Bailey points out, however, such 
statement does not agree with an official record of 
this place of worship being registered in 1764. The 
congregation was not long in out-growing this humble 
accommodation, for in 1782 they built and removed 
to Hockley Chapel—the oldest dissenting fabric yet 
remaining in use in Nottingham. Blackner states 
that in the same year they sold the Tabernacle— 
otherwise, from its shape, known as the “Octagon’’— 
to the General Baptists, who, in turn, evidently dis- 
covered its inelastic narrow walls to be inadequate 
for their needs. The historian (writing in 1815) adds 
that the Baptists sold the structure “to a cowkeeper 
of the name of Barnes, since which it has been taken 
down.”’ Hence we have no very definite information 
as to when the Tabernacle was demolished, except 
that it was some time between 1782 and 1815. Har- 
wood’s “History of Wesleyan Methodism in Notting- 
ham,’’ 1872, records the interesting circumstance that 
“the carved woodwork in front of the pulpit was pre- 
served, and found its way to Radford Grove, where 
it was employed to ornament the interior of an 
arbour.’ Moreover, “an old inhabitamt,’’ in 1907, 
wrote:—‘It may be interesting to Methodists to 
know that the house on the island at the ‘Folly’ isa 
model of the first Wesleyan chapel built in Notting- 
ham, and is built with material carted therefrom 
when that erection was pulled down.” 

And now comes the question as to whether the first 
Nottingham Wesleyan burial-place was or was notin 
association with this first chapel. (Printed records 
testify to such utilisation of Hockley Chapel prac- 
tically from the commencement.) On this point not 
the faintest evidence can be gleaned from either the 
local histories or the monograph on the itocal body of 
the sect. The documentary records of the latter, or 
the burial-register of Hockley Chapel, might com- 
prise direct or indirect testimony, but in the absence 
of access thereto, it may le well to touch upon testi- 
mony of another sort. In “Notts. and Derbyshire 
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Notes and Queries” for June, 1897, is a short article 
by Mr. J. T. Radford, librarian of the Mechanics’ In- 
stitution, dealing with a “Discovery of Human Re- 
muins in Nottingham,’ which had transpired on 
4th May preceding. This, it is perhaps needless to 
say, was in connection with the excavating opera- 
tions for the site of the Victoria Station, while the 
“steam-navvy” was “working its way through the 
site of Lamb-lane towards Parliament-street. ... . 
The remains were discovered in some black earth 
underneath the brick floor of an old house in Octa- 
gon-place, Lamb-lane, off Charlotte [street]...... 
The black earth was some five feet in depth, with 
sand below. The skeletons were found about three 
feet below the surface, laid side by side, with the 
heads to the west, pointing to the existence on the 
site of a Christian place of burial.’’ It is added 
that the remains, which appear to have been those 
of some fourteen persons, were taken possession of 
by the police, temporarily removed to the Guildhall, 
and subsequently re-interred, though it is not stated 
where. Previous to their removal, however, a good 
whole-plate photograph was taken, which now consti- 
tutes the sole tangible relic of the episode. Upon 
the whole, there can be little doubt that Mr. Rad- 
ford (whose article is accompanied by a plan of the 
site and neighbourhood of the find) was right in at- 
tributing the interments to the early local Wes- 
leyans at their “Qctagon.’”’ Their successors at this 
place, the Baptists, are much less likely to have 
buried here, remembering that the sect possessed an 
ancient burial place elsewhere in the town. The 
relative fewness of the interments is sufficiently ex- 
plained by the numerical smallness of the local body 
during the earlier years of its existence (as indeed 
the diminutive size of this first meeting-house testi- 
fies), as well as by the limited period during which 
such burial-place can have been used. Moreover, it 
would appear not to have been utilised for inter- 
ments until some years after the building of the 
Tabernacle, judging from the circumstance that a 
prominent member who died in 1771 was buried in 
St. Nicholas’ Churchyard. On the other hand, the 
choice of his place of sepulture may have been in- 
fluenced by the circumstance that his wife’s family 
had previously commenced to bury in the latter 
churchyard, as shown by an adjoining monument. 
THE JEWS’ BURIAL GROUND. 

One further disused burial-ground in St. Mary’s 
parish, though perhaps of more circumscribed inter- 
est than the others, should not be entirely lost sight 
of. Under date 26th February, 1823, the “Date 
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Book” describes the ceremony of laying the first 
stone of the enclosure wall of the Jews’ Burial Ground, 
Sherwood-street. Orange, 1840, p. 815, refers to the 
site as “given to David Solomans and sixteen others, 
in trust, for the purpose of the sepulture of persons 
of the Jews’ persuasion by the Corporation, C. L. 
Morley, Esq., Mayor, 1824. It has since been walled 
round, and a small building erected on it for the 
purpose of watching the corpse of the dead (accord- 
ing to the Jews’ custom of watching eight days after 
each interment), at an expense of about £100, which 
was collected from the public at the time. The 
burial-ground contains 200 square yards, and is held 
on a lease of 999 years, of a penny per yard per 
annum.’’ It seems fair to presume this ground would 
come into disuse soon after the opening of the exist- 
ing Jews’ Burial Ground, Southey-street, which an 
old inhabitant of the city believes to have taken 
place about forty years ago. 


ST. NICHOLAS’S CHURCHYARD. 


LITERARY REFERENCES. 


A reference to this graveyard three centuries ago 
occurs in the Town Council minutes for 24th Janu- 
ary, 1609-10, as follows :—‘Robert Rotheram and Jone 
his wyfe to be bound to theyr good behaviour, and 
to appeare att the next Assises, for resistinge the 
overseers of the Visited to bury a childe in Saint 
Nicholas Church yard, and for abusinge of Maister 
Maior.”’ Contrary to expectation, however, although 
the Rotherhams lived in the parish—no record of 
burial of a child of that name occurs in the con- 
temporary burial-register of St. Nicholas. But we 
know that old-time scribes were occasionally apt to 
expressing their meaning obscurely; so, perhaps, the 
explanation is (unless the entry were inadvertently 
omitied from the register) that the overseers in- 
sisted on the child’s burial at “the Plains,’ while the 
parents unsuccessfully favoured the family burial- 
place at St. Nicholas. 

Presumably, as in the two local parallel instances, 
St. Nicholas’s Church-walk was once a part of the 
Churchyard; though there does not appear to be any 
evidence of the preservation of memorials on it at- 
taining its present concrete form. As a public right 
of way, however, there is reason to believe that this 
“Walk’’ (and probably also the two others) has been 
im existence many centuries, as seems to be shown 
by passages in the “Borough Records,’ as well as 
by old town maps. The map of 1610 carries a sug- 
gestion of the existence of St. Peter's Church-walk. 
That of 1677 appears to show the line of Kaye’s-walk, 
asit certainly does the line of St. Nicholas’s Church- 
walk. Similar remarks apply to the map of 1744. 

The circumstance that St. Nicholas’s Church was 
demolished during the Carolean Civil War, and re- 
mained practically non-existent for some 40 years en- 
suing, cannot be considered to bear on the present 
subject, for it has already been mentioned that no 
graveyard memorials of earlier than eighteenth cen- 
tury date exist in Nottingham. Consequently, even 
if early memorials were here at the time of the 
demolition, it is unlikely that in any case they 
would have survived to our day. 

Deering’s one bare reference to the area takes 
the shape of a singular declaration that: “No ancient 
monuments are left in this church, nor any old or 
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few in the churchyard.’ The latter assertion is 
difficult to understand, remembering that the same 
historian found the neighbouring churchyard of St. 
Peter “abounding in grave and headstones.” As a 
matter ef fact, we have double evidence that Deer- 
ing’s assertion was an erroneous one, to wit in the 
shape of existing memorials, and in the view of the 
church published by Peet and Badder, 1744. In the 
foreground of the latter are depicted some dozen 
headstones, as well as several tombs. This view in- 
deed represents our earliest reievant testimony on 
the present subject. The next authority, in point of 
time, is Throsby, 1795, who specifically refers to the 
“almost numberless’’ inscriptions in St. Nicholas’s 
graveyard. The latter writer devoted more attention 
to this than to the other Nottingham grounds, judg- 
ing by his series of quotations herefrom—howbeit 
more or less jnaccurate. Biackner, too, says:—‘“The 
churchyard, which is eleven yards above the level 
of the Meadows, is thickly beset with grave and 
headstones.’’ Furthermore, the view published by 
Blackner depicts upwards of a score of churchyard 
memorials, some of which can be identified to-day. 
The testimony of these old writers as to the 
humerous stones in St. Nicholas’s Churchyard is 
borne out by the existing state of affairs, whereftrom 
it is possible to say that it easily ranks second among 
the three ancient ones of Nottingham. In rela- 
tively modern times, when the increase of population 
compelled the acquisition of additional burial accom- 
modation in all the parishes, St. Nicholas’s was for- 
tunately able to acquire land immediately adjoining 
the ancient churchyard, though on a lower level, the 
dividing line being represented by a section of the 
Town Cliff, which, as elsewhere, was no doubt once 
pierced by ancient rock-hewings. Indeed, these were 
evidently alluded to in Franck’s description of Not- 
tingham, 1658, where he speaks of “ Nicholas Church, 
associating with some inconsiderable lanes, allies, and 
caves.’’ (St. Mary’s Churchyard seems to have been 
similarly burrowed under, the existing bone-hole 
being apparently part of a rock-house.) The caves 
at St. Nicholas’s were evidently not walled up, as we 
now see, until 1832, such being the date cut on the 
stone cap of one of the buttresses. Concerning this 
added area Throsby is silent, and Blackner merely 
says:—‘ Adjoining to the south-east side of the 
churchyard is an additional burying-ground.” This 
is repeated by Orange, who adds that it was “taken 
in 1790’’—a date roughly supported by the imscrip- 
tions, none of which are older than 1793, there being 
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five others of the same decade. This lower ground 
contains only 27 stones in all at the present time, 
{wo of which are illegible and one blank. The 
funeral entrance used to be through Rosemary-lane, 
where the right of way is yet preserved; as well as 
thence by a flight of steps up to the old churchyard. 


STATISTICAL NOTES. 


I copied the St. Nicholas’s Churchyard inscriptions 
during October-November, 1908, and on counting find 
that, exclusive of upwards of 30 illegible stones, my 
transcript represents a gross total of exactly 400 
memorials, or fully 380 after the few dubious ones 
are excluded. (These figures embrace also the lower 
ground, which, by the way, it has not been deemed 
worth while specially indicating in any reference 
that may transpire in the following notes on the St. 
Nicholas’s inscriptions.) Of this number, 106, or 
more than one-fourth, are wholly of 18th century 
date, while 31 further memorials carry both 18th 
and 19th century dates. This represents the highest 
percentage of old stones to be found in any Notting- 
ham graveyard—a state of affairs presumably trace- 
able to the circumstance that the topographical 
situation of the ground is less provocative of revo- 
lutionary and destructive alteration than in the cases 
of the two other churchyards. In short, there can 
be no question that, as yet, St. Nicholas’s Church- 
yard is the least altered and least “ modernised ’’ in 
Nottingham. 

It is scarcely necessary to mention that full use 
was made of the means hitherto described of render- 
ing the transcript as exhaustive as possible in the 
shape of clearing, cleaning, and digging the stones; 
as well as resorting to the Burial Register, where 
advisable. (Only in two instances, it may be men- 
tioned, did recumbent stones at the foot of head- 
stones hinder complete copies from being made, and 
then merely foot-rhymes.) Passing reference may, 
however, be made to the circumstance that there is 
a drawback to exhaustive work in this field, strange 
as it may seem. That is to say, seekers after ori- 
ginals, on the strength of lists of surnames, are occa- 
sionally liable to disappointment, as a consequence 
of imperfect or fragmentary inscriptions being 
scheduled. This, however, after all, only concerns 
comparatively few examples, and in any case is un- 
avoidable, and cannot logically be viewed as a griev- 
ance, for -the rescue of fragments is assuredly less to 
be deprecated than their abandonment. Tt is in fact 
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but the old question of the relative acceptability of 
half a loaf and no bread. Even imperfect data fre- 
quently prove helpful to genealogists, particularly as 
they can usually be amplified by the corresponding 
parish-register. Furthermore, the mere fact of the 
existence of a sepulchral monument, whatever its 
present condition, confers a degree of distinction, as 
contrasted with the overwhelming proportion of in- 
terments not so commemorated. 

Prior to entering into details of the St. Nicholas’s 
Churchyard inscriptions, it may be well to submit a 
little further statistical matter, the idea of which ° 
did not occur to me while compiling the preceding 
articles. I refer to the number of persons com- 
memorated on the existing legible memorials—inde- 
pendent, of course, of parents and others only inci- 
dentally named. Such enumeration, if somewhat 
tedious, is plain sailing, except in cases of partially 
illegible inscriptions. Here, though no hard and fast. 
rules seem feasible, my aim and object was to in- 
clude in the computation only such individuals as 
seemed to me to be possible of identification, 
whether by thie aid of the burial-register or other- 
wise—the genealogical aspect of the matter being, 
of course, the paramount consideration. One other 
distinction tit seemed advisable to make was that of 
separating named persons from the relatively few 
unnamed ones. The latter are almost if not quite 
exclusively made up of varying numbers of children 
recorded to have died in their infancy or in their 
minority. The result of my calculations shows that 
the St. Nicholas’s Churchyard memorials com- 
memorate 1,054 named and 124 unnamed persons, or 
a grand total of 1,178 individuals. Thus more than 
one-ninth are unnamed. Allowing roughly for data 
effaced from the few partially illegible stones, we 
thus find that each of the 400 memorials com- 
memorates an average of three persons. It should 
be added that no less than 323 different surnames 
occur; to which may be added 23 unduplicated sur- 
names used as Christian names. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


I think it may be taken as an axiom that the 
collected inscriptions of any old churchyard will re- 
pay deliberate perusal in the many features of in- 
terest they reveal, and St. Nicholas’s may fairly be 
considered. up to the average. 

There is little to be said in respect to ‘the types of 
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memorials, insomuch as they conform to the general 
tule in consisting maimly of recumbent and head- 
stones, sparingly relieved by a sprinkling of some 
dozen tombs, one of them, by Castle-gate, being of 
an, unusual type, surmounted by a cross. Another 
has been built om an inscribed stone, thereby eclips- 
ing the latter. There is but one palisaded memorial 
(Enfield family), as likewise one protected by swing- 
ing chains (Stokes family), both on..south side of: 
church. A recumbent stone proper, dated 1754, is, 
I believe, the oldest decipherable one in Nottingham. 
Apart from headstones fixed with their backs to the 
wall, there are two mural monuments proper on the 
outer walls of the church (Kewney and Richardson 
families), and one on the churchyard wall (Gill 
family). The retaining wall in the lower ground ex- 
hibits traces of a fourth mural monument, now 
vanished. A modern recumbent Thorn family memorial 
differs from all others in the old Nottingham 
graveyards in its departure from conventional usage 
in being laid north and south, instead of east and 
west. Another locally unique feature in this church- | 
yard—though stated to be not uncommon in other 
districts—is that the overflow. inscriptions on the 
faces of two headstones (Wood and Crofts families) 
are continued on their backs. This ground also com- 
prises the one local French inscription. 

The subject of sculptured and pictorial embellish- 
ments need not be dealt with at any length, par- 
ticularly in view of what has been said in previous © 
articles, as there would be no excuse for virtua] re- 
petitions. There is naturally a goodly number of 
artistically and even elaborately sculptured slates, 
some of which were no doubt costly pieces of work, 
but few of them present specially noteworthy or 
original features. Exception may perhaps be made 
in the case of a late 18th century Parkinson stone, © 
in the upper part of which is depicted an urn, with 
lid removed, disclosing skull and bones, flanked on 
the one hand by crossed trumpets, and on the other 
hand by a burning torch. The urn is inscribed, 
“Nosce te ipsum Mortalis.’? Above it is a scroll in- = 
scribed, “The trumpet shall sound, and the dead 
shall be raised.’” A Wyld stone, over 160 years old, 
carries in one upper angle a hour-glass, a skull, and 
a serpent; while in the other is a scythe holding 
open a book inscribed “Mors Omnes Consequium.” At 
the head of the notorious Booth memorial is ashield 
of arms, now somewhat damaged, but which looks ~ 
like a chevron between three coronets elevated on 
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staves, two above and ane below. The comparatively 
modern Mercer stone bears a profile head, in reliet, 
which may or may not be a portrait. Finally, a 
Cullen headstone, about a century old, having been 
for some reason entirely raised from the ground and 
affixed to the wall, displays at the lower end:charac: 
ters that were never intended to be exposed—in the 
shape of the trial flights of the sculptor’s appren- 
tice. These take the shape of various types, of 
lettering, as well as the incomplete sentence, “King 
George for’? ——, all upside down in their present 
position. : 


Among the few other examples of the sculptor’s 
work unlikely to’ be appreciated in St. Nicholas’s 
Churchyard is the surprising date “5795’’ on a 
Gadsby stone, the error being of course in the first 
figure. On a Morris stone occurs the absent-minded 
rendering, “December 2th’’; and on an Else stone 
“March 1th.” On a Tomlin stone, two blanke lett 
for date and age were never filled in. A Cosens 
stone is similarly deficient. The opposite fault occurs 
on the memorial to Martha Sheldon, 1771, who is 
there declared to have attained to the patriarchal 
age of 167 years! Though there is no suggestion of 
amateurishness about the work, it is generally be- 
lieved that the first figure represents a mischievous 
interpolation. 


Among other curious items in this churchyard may 
be mentioned the occurrence of the name “Samuel 
Samuels,”’ the colloquial rendering “Gran-daughter ”’ 
on a Beeby stone, and the coincidence chronicled on 
an Allen stone of husband and wife dying on the 
same date, though’in different years. Of greater 
interest, however, is the skull-and-cross-bones em- 
bellished headstone indicating the last’ resting-place 
of “the Bodys of John Blackwell and Mary his Wife, 
who was Interrd Feb. ye 28, 1736-7, he Aged 76, She 
63.” The Parish Register duly confirms the double 
interment on the same date. It will be further ob- 
served that the man’s age carries us back as far as 
the year 1660. The nearest approach I noted to 
this link. with old: times was the headstone of Eliza- 
beth Allesson, who died in 1743, “Aged near 80.” 


But so far as the antiquity of the memorial itself 
is concerned, there is nothing either here or else- 
where in old Nottingham to rival a quaint little 
slate bearing a rudely incised fate ‘at- thé top, 
flanked''in one angle ?by° a:hour-glass «(the. opposite 
angle being: broken away), and inscribed. as. follows: 
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Here lieth the body of 
Edward Robins who 
died the tenth day of 
—pril 1707 in the 31st 
Year of his age. 

Old-time curiosities of style transpire on a Jackson 
stone, in reference to a child that “died under 3 
months,’ and on a Wilmot stone, mentioning a son 
that died in “its” infancy. 

An instance of high mortality in one family is 
chronicled on an early Fern stone, referring to “ye 
Bodys of 6 of their Children: 4 of them And the 
Mother Departed this life in 5 months time.”’ 

A Gibson stone affords more precise information 
than usual, in its references to “third”? and “seventh’’ 
sons, and to a “second’’ daughter. In the opposite 
direction, however, it may be mentioned that a 
neighbouring Theaker memorial avoids all reference 
to ages. A Dobson stone gives no days of months, 
and omits most of the ages. 

One of the best examples of unintentional humour 
I remember to have seen in a graveyard occurs on 
the stone to the widow of “John Smith, Esq., of 
London.”’ 

The most uncommon feminine names noted were: 
—Christiana, Colbat (or Corbet, according to printed 
marriage-register), Dorcas, Edna, Faith, Frizza, Hen- 
rietta, Juliana, Ophelia, Peggy, Theresa, Tacey, and 
Rosehannah. 

The only noteworthy male name was that of 
“Alvery Dodsley,’’ 1810, the Christian name being 
almost peculiar to the Dodsley family in later times, 
for it will be remembered that it was borne by a 
brother of Robert Dodsley, the publisher and dra- 
matist, and, moreover, is current in the family at 
the present day. I understand it came through John 
Dodsley, who married one, Mary Pepper, at St. 
Peter’s Church, Nottingham, in 1667—the bride being 
stated to be a daughter of Alvery Pepper, of Not- 
tingham, whose name figures in the local hearth-tax 
returns, 1674. An earlier ancestor may no doubt be 
recognised in the “Avray Pepper,’’ married at Cal- 
verton in 1589. A recent writer in the parent “Notes 
and Queries” entertains no doubt that “Alveredus’’ 
and “Alvredus’”’ were the Latinised forms of Alfred. 
It is consequently supposed that Alvary and Alvery 
originated in a mis-translation of Alveredus, at a 
period when the true equivalent of the Latin form 
had been forgotten. 

Passing reference may also perhaps be permitted 
to the uncommon surname Hemus, which, though 
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only as a Christian name, is found both here and 
abt St. Peter’s. There occurs a long and interesting 
footnote in Herbert Spencer’s “Autobiography,” com- 
mencing :-—“In the course of these genealogical in- 
quiries, I discovered that my great-grandmother’s 
maiden surname was Hemus. The name struck me as 
odd, and decidedly un-English; prompting me to 
make inquiries respecting its existence elsewhere. 
Examination proved that it is not to be found in the 
London Directory; and as, in so large a city, re 
cruited from all parts of the kingdom, the name does 
not occur, its scarcity is manifest.’”’ Mr. Spencer 
arrived at the conclusion that the surname was prob- 
ably imported from the Continent. 


A RAMBLE AMONG THE RHYMES. 


In accordance with precedent, it may now be well 
to devote some little attention to the St. Nicholas’s 
rhymes, or at least to the less hackneyed examples. 
It is noteworthy, however, that in this instance 
pioneer work was done by Throsby, 1795, who wrote: 
“Among the almost numberless gravestone inscrip- 
tions in the churchyard, one is shown as a curiosity. 
Ti is placed to the memory of a Thomas Booth, @ 
great deer-stealer, who died in 1752, aged 75, and 
escaped the gallows. Old Tom was 60 pleased with 
the epitaph, written for him by a friendly humble 
poet, that he, it is said, had the gravestone by him 
some time before he died, with the following lines 
thereon. . . . Booth, it is said, was a stout man, 
and by trade a whitesmith.”” The blanks left on this 
stone for filling in date and age on the death of 
Booth’s wife were never attended to. Throsby’s 
transcript of the rhymes on this stone (which, as in 
Blackner’s time, stands against the southern wall 
of the church) has since been reprinted on number- 
less occasions, despite the circumstance that the two 
concluding lines comprise a phrase such as would 
nowadays be considered indelicate. Indeed, the 
offending passage has been largely hacked away dur- 
ing comparatively recent years, it is said, by order 
of a former rector. The following is a correct copy 
of the famous rhymes, omitting the concluding coup- 
let -— 

Here lies a Marks-man, who with Art and Skill, 

When Young and Strong, Fat Bucks and Does did kill; 
Now, Conquer’d by Grim Death (go Reader tell it), 

He’s now took leave of Powder, Gun or Pellett. 

A Fatal Dart, which in the dark did Fly, 

Has dropt me down, amongst the Dead to lie; 


If any want to know the poor Slave’s Name, 
'Twas old Tom Booth, ne’er ask from whence he came. 
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Again Throsby (followed by Wylie) transcribed lines 
over Susannah Atherstone, an infant, 1784, on the 
ground that there was “something pleasing in the 
following parental effusion.” Though it is unlikely 
‘to be considered of much interest nowadays, it 1s 
indirectly noteworthy from the circumstance that 
‘the child commemorated was a sister of Edwin Ather- 
stone, the poet, born at Nottingham in 1778, and 
buried at Bath in 1872, being in receipt of a pension 
of £100 when he died (see Dictionary of National 
Biography). Hence, the appended transcript will at 
least serve to correct Throsby’s very inaccurate ver- 
Sion :~ - 

Happy Babe so soon escaped, 
From this World of Woe and Strife; 
Favoured Pilgrim early landed 
At the port of Bliss and Life. 
There to join the song resounding 
From the whole Redeemed train; 
Worthy is our God for ever, 
Worthy is the Lamb once slain. 

The rhymes over some children of the Stubbins 
family, 1793, are likewise erroneously rendered by 
Throsby, and may be corrected by the aid of the 
following recent transcript :— 

The Blooming Rose smiles with the Morning Sun, 
Just now looks gay, soon withers, and is gone. 

As sweetest flowers goes Swiftest to Decay, 

Our tender Life’s was Quickly Snatch’d away; 
For Death’s Cold hand seize’d on us unaware’s, 
And took us from a World of Toils and Cares. 

Throsby’s slips are similarly pronounced in con- 
nection with the particulars he quotes from the 
Heath tomb, 1793, near the chancel, with the added 
difficulty that he adduces the following couplet, 
whereof T found nothing remaining legible :-— : 

Here the wicked cease from troubling, a BGOSE 
And here the weary be at rest. 

Throsby also says:—‘ Mr. Matthew Heath, I am 
informed, from a very small beginning, as a cow 
keeper, acquired an opulent fortune; perhaps the 
last line of the above couplet might be intended to 
allude to his unwearied industry.”’ 

But the above local historian was not the only one 
to quote the St. Nicholas’s rhynies. Blackuer says: 
“On the east side of the churchyard is a small mural 
monument to the memory of William John Gill, son 
of the Rev. Joseph Gill, vicar of Scraptoft in Leices- 
tershire, who was apprentice to Mr. Attenburrow, 
surgeon, and who, at the age of 19, on the 19th 
August, 1802, was drowned in the Trent, while in 
the act of bathing, between the boat-house and the 
bridge. He was much admired for the suavity of 
his manners, and was much lamented by the faculty 
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for the .precocity of his genius.’? Here’ Blackner 
gives a copy of the following lines, which agrees with 
the original, except as regards the omission of capital 
letters, now replaced :— j an 

‘Ah! why in speechless, hopeless anguish bend 

O’er his lov’d Grave, the Parent, Sister, Friend?» - 

Why mourn, when honour, goodness, mildness, truth, 

Ennobled, and adorn’d his blameless youth? 

Why mourn, when firm in virtue’s path he trod? 

That virtue which endear’d him to his God; 

He saw—approv’d--made soft the mortal blow, 

And snatch’d him guiltless from a World of woe. 

Readers of our local poet, Henry Kirke White, will 
not, of course, need to be reminded of his feeling 
“Elegy occasioned by the death of Mr. Gill, who 
was drowned in the River Trent, while bathing, 9th 
August, 1802,” 

Yet one other example of the St. Nicholas’s rhymes 
has long beén accessible in print, to wit, those over 
Richard Anchors (otherwise spelt Ankers), who died 
in 1771, aged 33, and which occur as follows in my 
transcript :— sed 

Beneath this, Stome in Peaceful Slumbers lie, 
The relicks of a Saint escap’d to heav’n; 
Whose cries repentant piere’d the list’ning sky, 
Who knew, thro’ faith in Christ, his sins forgiv’n. 
Whose steadfast faith his strict obedience shew’d, 
Who lov’d and gladly serv’d the bleeding Lamb ; 
Who patiently thro’ life sustain’d his load, 
And dy’d exulting in his Saviour’s name. 

Having observed, in Bailey’s “Annals of Notts.,’’ 
a person of the same name occurring among the 
half-dozen moving spirits of the first local Methodist 
chapel, 1764, I had surmised the probability of their 
identity, prior to finding confirmation in Harwood’s 
History of Wesleyan Methodism in Nottingham, 
where the lines are reproduced. Though not all 
readers will subscribe to the latter writer’s descrip- 
tion of the composition as “excellent,”’ it is neverthe- 
less of interest to learn that it was penned by “Mr. 
Thomas Olivers, author of ‘The God of Abraham 
praise,’ and many other superior pieces, at this time 
superintendent of the Derbyshire Circuit, which in- 
cluded Nottingham.” Bean pk 

Another verse calculated to attract the notice of 
nonconformists occurs over Joseph Healey, 1829, as 
follows—the first half being used in 1834 on Carey, 
the missionary’s gravestone in India :— 

A guilty, weak, and helpless worm, 
On thy kind arm | fall; 

Be thou my strength and righteousness, 
My Jesus and my all. 

It is unfortunately too seldom that one comes 
across ai indication of literary taste, as in the in- 
stance of the single line from Goldsmith’s “Deserted 
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Village” occurring over “Thomas Hancock, civil en- 
gineer,’’ 1805 :— 
A man he was to all the country dear. 
One occasionally, however, meets with rhymes far 
above the average churchyard style—instance the 
following, over a girl of eight, May, 1812:— 


Child of the summer, charming rose, 
No ionger in confinement lie; 

Arise to light, thy form disclose, 

Rival the spangles of the sky. 

The rains are gone, the storms are o’er, 
Winter retires to make thee way; 

Come then, thou sweetly, blushing flow’r, 
Come, lovely stranger, come away 

The following, over tour children of the Flower 
family, who died in the late “ forties,” breathes simi- 
lar sentiments, though less skilfully expressed :— 

A lovely flowret grew, its opning buds displayd, 

A keen and rude blast blew, ana causd its tints to fade; 
Death snatch’d the tender flower and in its budding prime, 
Convey’d to choicest bower in Heaven pure genial clime. 
Now ever fresh and fair in vigorous health it blooms, 

Where countless flowrets fair uittuse their rich perfume. 

The following homely but unexceptionable lines are 
dated 1846 :— 

If, while on earth we act the part 
Of a real Christian, and the heart 
Be pure, and holy, free from guile, 
The Saviour will upon us smile; 
Will own us ever to be His, 

And welcome us to scenes of bliss. 

The following, too, a few years earlier in date, has 
a ring of fortitude :— 

Check now the starting tear and 
Kiss the rod; 

We've not to earth resigned them, 
But to God. 

The three following examples, though presenting 
variant characteristics, are not easy to find serious 
fault with :— 

1822: 
Ye youths with sprightly vigour warn., 
Forsake each vain, delusive charm; 
No more pursue, to Jesus fly, 
In every stage of life we die. 
Whom Christ receives are freely blest, 
With pardon, peace, and endless rest. 


1817: 
The sweet Remembrance of the Just, 
Shall flourish when they sleep in Dust. 
1850 : 


The widow and the orphans’ friend, 
For what He takes away; 
Can far superior blessings send, 
And chase their grief awav. 
The balm of consolation He can pour, 
And give them blessings quite unknown before. 
Of course, we meet with a number of familiar 
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types in this ground, a few examples of which are 
appended, the first being unconventionally arranged :—- 
Soe 
Grieve not Dere Parents nor 
Lament, do not thus Express 
your Love, Rather rejoyce 
and be Content that I am 
with Christ above. 
Here lies a Virtuous honest Woman, 
Whose Life is at an end; 
A loving, prudent, careful Wife, 
And faithful Bosom friend. 
She rests in Hope, as I do hope to be, 
Happy with Her to all Eternity. 
1755: 


How lov’d! how valued once! avails thee not, 

Tc whom related, or Ly whom begot; 

A heap of Dust alone of then Remains, 

It’s all they are, on en the proud attains. 
799.2 


She languish’d long in Pain and Grief, 
But God at length gave her Relief; 
And took her from these Earthly Toys, 
We hope to more Se pc Joys. 

1808 : 


Here innocence and beauty lie, 
Whose breath was snatch’d 
By early not untimely death. 
Hence did he go just as he did begin, 
Sorrow he knew, before he knew to sin: 
Death that does sin and sorrow thus prevent, 
Is the next blessing to a life well spent. 

1 . 


Adieu vain World I’ve had enough of thee, 
And careless am what thou may say of me; 
Thy smiles I court not or thy frowns I fear, 
All’s one to me my Head lie’s quiet here. é 
The following, over a young mam of 25, who died 
in 1757, is at least quaintly phrased in the first line: 
Tho’ I dy’d in the Prime of Time, 
And in my youthful Days; : 
The LORD will raise me up again, 
To live with Him always. 
1758 : 
Greve not dear Parents nor Lament, 
For unto you wee was [but lent). : ; 
The foregoing couplet, it may be mentioned, is 
quite buried, and was only deciphered after the 
necessary digging operations. It occurs on a badly 
perished headstone situate a few feet only from St. 
Nicholas’s Church-walk, and immediately to the left 
hand on entering the lower gate. The only (and 
concluding) line remaining of the prose runs: © — 
the 15 1758,” neither name nor month surviving. 
The position of what looks like an “a,’’ however, 
suggests that the month was probably May. 
In connection with the following noteworthy rhymes 
over John Brown, a young man of 20, who died in 
1793, one cannot but regret not being afforded a hint 
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as to whence he hailed :— 


Far from my Friends-and Native Place, 
Is laid my Ashes here in Peace; 

I like the Vernall Grass did rise, 

But soon was Call’d beyond the Skyes. 
Leaving my Friends and Parents dear, 
A Glorious Crown of Life to wear. 

Equally noteworthy is the following verse over 
John Canner, who died in 1795, aged 64, and which 
somehow conveys the idea of having been inscribed 
by boon companions :— J 

Remember me when this you see, 
And ‘gay now I am gone; 

You may walk out and seek about, 
And not find such a ONE. 

There’ have also been some curious lines on a 
now partially perished stone dated 1825, the legible 
portion of which reads :— 

Dea[r is the s]pot to ev'ry Parents Eye, 
W{here] Mouldering Relics of the Body lie; 
Remembrance sends the frequent moan, 
fond Affection marks it with a stone. 


The following, dated 1818, is indisputable dog 
gerel :— 
Farewell my true and faithful friends, 
That I on earth have left behind; 
The Lord will make-you all amends, 
To Widows good, to Orphans kind, 
As rhymes, the following, 1788, are yet more 
crude :— oe 


The Almighty hath taken the Babe, 
That by Him was given; 
‘ Of such little Children Christ said, 
Is the King[dom of Heaven.] 
* Four further examples of the St. Nicholas’ - muse 
must suffice for this article:— 
1756: 
O! Man, contemplate, on thy mortal State, 
And calm submit, to the Decrees of Fate; 
Let Virtue be thy guide while here on Earth, 
Then Young or Old aoa fear to meet with Death. 
Kind death so suddenly 
On me did fall; 
But God through Christ, 
i To me Wes all in all. 


a) 
Worn. out with pain, by sickness long oppress'd, 
I clos’d my span of life, and sunk to rest; 
Submissive and resign’d to God’s’ decree, 
I trust his word, and. to his bosom flee. 
Christ, in his gospel, bids my hopes arise, 
And calls me to the joys which bloom above the skies. 
oe 1805-1856 : 
In early life they wisely sought their God, 
And with Submission bore his Chast’ning Rod ; 
, Taught by his Spirit they his Truths rever’d, ; 
’ While. faith in Christ their dying moments-Cheer’d. -_ 
Thus blest with Grace which Heav’n alone could give,’ 
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‘they learn’d to die ere Thousands learn’d to live. — .. 

‘The only approach to extravagant language in 
prose is dated 1824, and runs as follows:—“ As .a 
Husband, Parent, and Friend, the loss of him to his 
family was a severe trial of their fortitude; his 
memory and virtues will live in their bosoms until 
the spark of Remembrance becomes extinct.’? “An- 
‘other gentleman, 1826, is described as “a truly 
honest and [g reatly] respected resident of. this 
parish.”’ 

An element of tender sentiment may no doubt bu 
associated with the memorial reared to “mark the 
Spot ’’ enclosing the remains of Matilda Gilbert, a 
young woman of 22, the inscription over whom con- 
cludes :—-‘ his stone is here placed by an affectionate 
Friend.”’ 


NONAGENARIANS AND STRANGERS. 


The further items of interest among the St. 
Nicholas’ inscriptions include a reference to a young 
wife of eighteen and the following instances of 
nonageniarians :— z 

Thomas Bentley, 1836, aged 90 

William Raynor, 1848, aged 90: 

Elizabeth Smith, 1852, in her ‘91st year. 

John Mercer, 1855, aged 90, 

William Thorn, 1880, aged 93. 

Robert Knight, 1870, aged 90. 

Mary Sculthorpe, 1880; aged 91. 

Dorothy Bolle de Lasalle, 1884, aged 90. : 
, Harriet. Fowler, 1890, aged 92. 


“Te is noteworthy that the burial of ie last-named 
lady (described as of Lenton-road, The Park) is the 
very latest occurring in the burial-register of St. 
Nicholas’. Moreover, to the best of’ my belief, this 
was the last burial in any of the three ancient Not- 
tingham churchyards—a circumstance’ that ‘ might 
fairly justify more lengthy commentary than is..here 
possible, remembering the uncounted centuries and 
the myriad such ceremoniés‘to which it formed the 
climax. , “rice 

As illustrating how few interments took place in 
later years, it may be mentioned ‘that on thé last 
utilised; page of ,St. Nicholas’ burial-register,. seven 
out -of the eight spaces are filled, the - entries 
chronicling one burial in each year . for 1881, 1882, 
1883, and 1884, two for 1888,,and one for 1890. (The 
still later late, 1898, occurs..on a Goldsmith stone, but 
it refers to an interment in the Church Cemetery. 
A Sculthorpe stone likewise refers to. three Purigls 


there.) 
> Of course, as has previously been Spnaeey this 
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and other old Nottingham burial grounds were closed 
to ordinary burials more than half-a-century ago. 
The Date Book, under date February 19, 1856, says: 
“A notice appeared in the London ‘Gazette’ to dis- 
continue burials forthwith in St. Mary’s, St. Peter’s, 
and St. Nicholas’ Churches, and in Castle-gate and 
Friar-lane Chapels; and on and after July Ist, 1856, 
in the churchyards of St. Mary’s, St. Peter’s, and 
St. Nicholas’. and in the burial grounds of St. Mary’s, 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3, also in the burial grounds in Broad- 
marsh, Rosemary-lane, Stoney-street, Broad-street, 
Parliament-street, George-street, Mount-street, St. 
Jaines’-street, and Castle-gate, except in family vaults 
and walled graves, which can be opened without dis- 
turbance of soil, and in which each coffin shall be 
embedded in powdered charcoal and separately en- 
tombed in an air-tight manner.” : 

To resume, however. The before-mentioned French 
inscription at St. Nicholas’ is to the memory of 
“Henri Jean Francois Bolle de Lasalle, ancien 
capitaine dans Ja marine Francaise. Ne a Paris 16 
Mars 1778, mort a Nottingham 10 Novembre, 1852.” 
It may be observed, on reference to the above list 
of nonagenarians, that the joint span of life of he 
and his wife covered a period of 106 years. 

The only other foreigner definitely recorded here 
was of the same nationality, to wit, “Antoine 
Trochet, Gent., who was born at Bell[erJen Greville, 
in the Province of Normandy.’ Yet another may 
presumably be inferred from the name “Theresa 
Cadoret.”’ 

As usual, the inscriptions include a number of re- 
ferences to places outside Nottingham, as the follow- 
ing list (omitting duplications) will show :— 

Rev. Henry John Maddock, B.A., late Minister of Trinity 

Church, Hudder(sfield). 

Norton, “ of Sawley in Yorkshire.” 

Boyfield, “of Saxby in Leicester Shire.” 

Goodall, ‘‘of Howden, Yorkshire.” 

Johnson, “of Swithland in the County of Leicester.” 

Bryan, “formerly of Castle Donington, Leicestershire.” 

Davis, “of Sneinton.” 

Eboral, “ of Warwick.”’ 

ihernton, “ buried at Lille.” 

Musgrave, “late ot QOvld Hanworth, Lincolnshire.” 
*Cold’”’ has evidently been corrected from “Potter” 
Hanworth, both places being in the same county.) 

White, “late of Sleaford, Lincolnshire.” 

Goldsmith, ‘interred in Cirencester Cemetery.” 

Patterson, “of Gordon Haugh, Hamilton, Nw.’ 

Stubbins, “late of Red Hill.” 

Brown, “jate of Leicester.’’ 

‘Yunnicliff, “ ot Buxton, Derbyshire.” 

In the case of William Leavers, 1825, we are mere!y 
told that he “died whilst on a visit here,’ whieh of 
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course signifies that he caine from a distance. 

With regard to trades and professions—in addition 
to such as transpire elsewhere in these notes—allu- 
sions occur among the St. Nicholas’s inscriptions to 
a “faithful servant,’ a gardener, a wire-worker, an 
officer of excise, and an organist. There are also 
the following allusions to soldiers :— 

“John Scofield, late Sergeant of Capt. Joseph 
Darby’s Company, in His Majesty’s 24th Regiment 
of Foot,’ 1757. 

[A child of] Charles Tudor, “of the 16th Light 
Dragoons,’’ 1794. 

“Captain John Watson, of the 76th Regiment of 
Foot,” 1798. 

“Thomas Bentley, late Captain in the 50th Regi- 
ment,’’ 1836. 

Other notable people here recorded include George 
Thornton, M.A., Rev. Richard Thornton, Henry En- 
field (formerly Town Clerk ot Nottingham), and 
“John Attenburrow, an eminent surgeon of _ this 
town.” The “Francis Else, Gent.,’’ who died in 1796, 
at the age of 76, if not identical with, was no doubt 
reiated to the F. Else who once kept a licensed house 
called the Angel, on Beastmarket-hill, in this parish. 

Nor should one overlook the simple slab over Ellen 
and Thomas Close, who died only three days apart, 
in 1881.. The latter was an archeologist of high 
attainments, as his published study of St. Mary’s 
Church alone amply testifies. 


DAWSON, THE ARTIST. 


Upon the whole, however, I don’t think anything 
in St. Nicholas’s Churchyard afforded me greater 
pleasure than the discovery of a neglected and par- 
tially buried slab inscribed as follows—the identity 
of the family not being grasped until the conclusion: 

In Memory of 
John Turner Dawson, 
Son of Wilm. and Elizabeth 
Dawson who died Feby. 5 
1803 in the 14 Year of his 
Age. 
[Also] Elizabeth Wife 
of 
William Dawson 
who died October—1806 
Aged [4]6 Years. 
Also John Dawson _ 
who departed this Life 
May 3 1809 
Aged 18 Months. 
And William Dawson, 
Father of H. Dawson, 


Artist, 
Born 1760, Died 1826. 
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This obscure memorial of the family of the great. 
landscape painter, whose pictures durimg modern 
times have changed hands at princely figures, must 
surely have been at one time known to him (though 
perhaps afterwards forgotten), as the latter part of . 
the .inscription could only have been cut after he 
had attained fame, whereas he was only 15 when his 
father died. Nevertheless, among the family matters 
left on record by Henry Dawson—whereby the in- 
dividuals commemorated above are brought out m 
high relief—there occur errors that the inscription 
serves to correct—to wit, in the name of, William 
Dawson’s wife, and in the date of death of the child 
John. 

Both the artist’s parents had been married pre- 
viously. Henry records that his mother’s maiden 
name was Hannah Sharlow, and that she was first 
married to Charles Moore, at Nottingham, in 179. 
These details are confirmed by the printed marriage- 
register of St. Nicholas’s, which testifies that the 
event took place on 13 May in that year. It seems 
Moore served on the “ Victory,’ under Nelson; but 
left the ship, through illness, on its last arrival home 
before Trafalgar, dying in 1806. By this first ma- 
riage she had a daughter, Fanny Moore, “a dear, 
gentle soul, who wrote little verses,’’ dying in 1814, 
and being just remembered by Henry. 

The latter adds that about 1807 his mother mar- 
ried his father, William Dawson, who was of Eccles- 
field, near Sheffield. The statement is likewise con- 
firmed by ihe printed marriages, which testify that 
the ceremony took place by licence at St. Nicholas’s 
Church, 10th September, 1807, the bride being of 
St. Peter’s parish. Henry further says his father 
had a son by a former wife, Ann [sic] Turner (see 
inscription). “ His name was Turner Dawson, and, 
while riding a donkey, he was wounded by a pro- 
jecting nail and died of lockjaw, February 5, 1803, 
aged thirteen years and ten weeks.’’ By William 
Dawson (continues Henry, in reference to his mother) 
“she had a son, John, born in the autumn of 1808; 
who died in March [sic] following.” 

It seems William Dawson was “a very strong man, 
and one of the train-band of those days; and, where- 
as the rest of his comrades could scarcely hold their 
“brown bess’ out at arm’s length anyhow, he could 
take it by the muzzle and hold it straight out, the 
butt-end being away from him. Strange, rough 
stories he told of their barrack life.” 

However, it is certain his domestic conduct was 
far from edifying, for the artist! says:—“I was born 
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in 1811 at Hull, April 3, but my parents moving’ 
from there when I was about.a year old, and return- 
ing to Nottingham, whence they had removed about 
three years before, I always considered Nottingham 
as my native place. I may here premise that my 
parents had been in a good business as cheesemonger's, 
in, Nottingham; but that unmitigated curse, truly 
born of hell—drunkenness, on my father’s side—had 
swallowed all this up before my time, so that, my: 
first recollections of my father’s trade was that ofia 
flax-dresser, at which he could earn but a small 
weekly sum (from ten to twelve shillings, and lat- 
terly not more than five to six shillings), but of 
which he always contrived to reserve some consider- 
able part for drink. The resolute industry and in- 
domitable spirit and energy of my dear mother only 
kept us from absolute wretchedness and misery, 
which such a pittance must have reduced us to. 
What terrible scenes I have. witnessed when my 
father has brought home his wages on Saturday, 
night, mostly drunk or approaching to it, and re- 
serving perhaps a fourth of his small earnings for 
more drink on Sunday. I have seen my poor mother 
(a fiery little body, with the courage of a lion) 
goaded almost to madness by his doings, throwing 
almost. everything she could lay her hands on or 
lift at him, he the while swearing fearfully, but 
unable to get to her; while I have stood by in help- 
less agony, to which nothing I have gone through 
since can be compared for an instant. -These scenes 
mostly ended in my mother snatching me by the 
hand and running out to take refuge in some neigh- 
bour’s house, and waiting there until he had either 
fallen asleep or gone to bed.” 

In his later. years, becoming unable to work, Wil- 
liam Dawson had perforce to do without drink; and 
by the time he died—25th May, 1826—the artist had 
come to regard him with a real affection, ternpered 
and. restrained ‘by unpleasant recollections, as the 
following curiously mixed remarks show:—‘“It was 
a great grief to me, more than I ever thought it 
could be, to lose a father, however ill he had ful- 
filled the duties of one, and most heartily and truly 
do I forgive ali I suffered from his conduct; but it “is 
a fearful thing for a parent to need forgiveness from 
his child. Notwithstamding all his great failings, 
there were some good qualities in him, but marred 
and defaced by that monster evil. He tried to be 
kind: to me, -and was: very proud of me, 
and the recollection of his various efforts to 
please. and gratify me calls forth the tenderest 
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feelings towards his niemory. Besides, I firmly 
believe the difficulties I underwent have given me 
that moral power which hitherto has enabled me, 
with God’s blessing and assistance, to overcome until 
now, and | trust with His assistance I shall over- 
come to the end. I must confess, however, that my 
father’s loss seemed somehow to look like a cloud 
removed from our path, and as if we should be 
happier without him.” 

In concluding these remarks on the great land- 
scape painter’s family, it is noteworthy that, 
although, according to his own account, his mother’s 
death on 24th February, 1844, took place just before 
he left Nottingham, there is no inscription to her 
at St. Nicholas’s nor amy entry in the corresponding 
burial register. Though I have not attempted to 
carry the quest any further, it is possible that, as a 
Baptist, Hannah Dawson was interred in the Mount- 
street ground. Otherwise, the General Cemetery 
would seem to be the most likely place. 


OLDEST HEADSTONE IN NOTTINGHAM. 


I have a postscript to add to these annotations of 
the memorials in St. Nicholas’s Churchyard. My 
transcript of the inscriptions, as made in 1908, in- 
ciuded (for the guidance of future investigators) re- 
ferences to no less than five stones so situated that 
I could not copy them. To be explicit, two of 
these were recumbent stones in the lower ground, 
buried almost entirely from sight under fallen brick- 
work from the retaining wall; two were “eclipsed ”’ 
headstones (i.e., having later and larger stones 
reared in front of and touching them); the fifth 
being an old slate headstone so deeply sunk as to 
exhibit but an inch or two above the ground. Re- 
cognising (since these articles commenced to be 
written) as well the pity of leaving the transcript 
avoidably incomplete, as the doubtfulness of future 
workers making good the deficiency, and having 
secured the requisite permission, I enlisted the will- 
ing and voluntary practical assistance of Mr. A. 
Jackson, of the staff of St. Mary’s Church, in 
December, 1909, and in January, 1910. Consequently 
the recumbent stones were cleared, the “eclipsed ”’ 
stones taken up and reversed, and the sunken head- 
stone raised—as was also the old headstone of 1707, 
and a reversea stone in a pathway. 

However, the principal interest centres in the 
sunken headstone—as, indeed, was the case before 
it was raised, for the reason that it was obviously 
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the oldest. My original memorandum refers to it 
as “a few inches only of the top of a sunken stone, 
decorated with a winged cherub’s head, flanked by 
hour-glasses. No lettering is visible, but it probably 
dates back to the early years of the eighteenth 
century.” It now appears that only the left angle 
has a hour-glass, the right angle exhibiting remains 
of what were doubtless the symbolic cross-bones. 
The whole design much resembles that of a contem- 
porary Blagg family stone as illustrated in Part 
II. of “ Notts. County Pedigrees.’’ However, I con- 
fess that I did not expect to find a stone excelling 
in age all others now existing in old Nottingham 
graveyards, as the following copy of its inscription 
will show to be the case— 

Here Lyeth ye body of 

Ann  Litelfare wife to 

{ThJomas Litelfare she 

[dijed May ye 3d 1703 

aged 85. 

The memorial is, upon the whole, in a good state 
of preservation, the lettering being in perfect con- 
dition, except for a little chipping of the stone at 
the beginning of the third and fourth lines. The 
interest of this quaint headstone is undoubtedly 
heightened by the incident of the advanced age of 
the party commemorated, for it is patent she was 
born in 1617 or 1618—nearly three centuries ago. 
Contrary to what might be inferred from the in- 
scription, however, she did not pre-decease her hus- 
band, tor the contemporary burial register records 
the interment 5th May, 1703, of “Anne Littelfeaire, 
widdow.”’ 

In the endeavour to discover her maiden name I 
unsuccessfully perused the contemporary printed 
marriage register of this parish, and subsequently 
that of the adjoining parish of St. Peter. As a last 
resource (so far as the quest seemed justifiable) I 
turned to St. Mary's register, and there found the 
following emtry, which no doubt relates to the 
parties in question:—6 June, 1648. “Thomas Litle- 
feere and An Ellis.” 

From these circumstances of marriage at St. 
Mary’s and burial at St. Nicholas’s, the natural 
presumption 1s that the former was the parish of 
the wife’s parents and the latter that of her hus- 
band, and consequently of her own later residence. 
The respective parochial baptismal registers appear 
to confirm these deductions. That of St. Nicholas 
testifies that a “Thomas Littelfearr sonn to Richard 
Littelfearr ’’ was baptised 26 November, 1615. (The 
printed marriages show that “Richard Littelfeere 
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and Anne Warde’ weve united at St. Nicholas’s 
in 1613; while an “ Ann Litlefare, widd.’’ was buried 
in 1677.) Furthermore, the St. Mary’s baptismal 
register testifies that “Anne the daughter of Bar- 
tholomew Eallis’’ was baptised 5 November, 1617, 
thus precisely confirming the age recorded on the 
gravestone. No doubt these genealogical data could 
readily be amplified by any interested party. For 
instance, in the course of a recent search through 
St. Peter’s registers—which, it should be remem- 
bered, include the St. Nicholas’s ceremonials for the 
40 years during which the latter church lay in ruins 
—the writer noted between 1649 and 1666 the bap- 
tismal entries of nine children, and between 1667 
and 1674 the burial entries of four children of 
Thomas and Ann, in some of which the parties are 
definitely described as of St. Nicholas’s parish. At 
the last-mentioned date (1674) Thomas is described 
as “the late,’’ showing that his wife remained a 
widow for at least some thirty years. 

It may be remarked, in conclusion, that this old 
headstone intensifies one further detail wherein the 
St. Nicholas’s inscriptions are locally paramount, to 
wit, in regard to the extensive period they cover: 
1703-1890. Indeed, as records there is no legitimate 
reason why they should not be said to include the 
reference to the Church Cemetery (1898), which 
brings them within five years of embracing the round 
period of two centuries. 

A closing paragraph to this series of articles may 
take the form of a reference to the not very well- 
known circumstance that on the formation of the 
Church Cemetery, half a century ago, the burial 
rights of the incumbents of all the three ancient 
parishes of the town were duly safeguarded by 
settlement. Consequently, at the present time, and 
no doubt so long as it shall remain in use, the vicar 
and rectors for the time being receive fees (of, I be- 
lieve, 1s. 6d. for grave and 5s. for vault interments) 
with respect to all persons buried in the Church 
Cemetery who die within the limits of the respective 
ancient parishes. Naturally the great bulk of such 
fees fall to the incumbent of the mother church. 
With regard to the two smaller parishes, of approxi- 
mately equal extent, it is noteworthy that the fees 
accruing to St. Nicholas’s’ are proportionably much 
the more numerous, as a consequence of the parish 
embracing the General Hospital. 

List of surmames on the St. Nicholas’ Churchyard 
memorials :—Abby, Adams, Allam, Allen, Allesson, 
Anchors, Archer, Armitage, Atherstone, A'ttenbur- 
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row, Barber, Barker, Barnes, Barns, Barney, 
Barrett, Bayley, Beard, Beardsall, Beely, Bell, 
(Bennett) Bantley, Berrey, Berridge, Best, Bingham, 
Binney, Bishop, Blackwell, Bloxsidge, Bolle de 
Lasalle, Bond, Boot, Booth, Bowler, Boyfield, Brad- 
bury, Bradshaw, Bramwell, Brewin, Brook, Brown, 
Brummitt, Bryan, Bunting, Bumyen, Burgess, Bur- 
rows, Burton, Butler, Cadoret, Campbell, Campion, 
Canner, Cant, Carr, Cartwright, [Castle], Chamber- 
lin, Chapman, Chawner, Cheetham, Chester, Church- 
hill, Clarke, Clay, Clayton, Close, Cock, Cockayne, 
Cockram, Collishaw, Collyer, Cook, Coope, Cooper, 
[Coulton], Cosens, Crisp, [Crabb], Crofts, Crosland, 
Cullen, Cutts, Daft, Dams, Davis, Dawson, [Dear- 
man], Daykin, Dobb, Dobson, Dodd, Dodsley, Dunn, 
Eboral, Eden, Eley, Elliott, Ellis, Elnor, Else, Elting- 
ton, Enfield, Farmer, Felton, Fern, Fewkes, Flam- 
son, Fletcher, Flint, Flower, Footitt, Foster, Foulds, 
Fowler, Franks, Froggatt, Gadsby, Gee, Gibson, Gil- 
bert, Gilborn, Gill, Godber, Goldsmith, Goodall, 
Goodburn, Goodwin, Green, Gregory, Grice, Grove, 
Haines, Hall, Hallam, Hancock, Harcourt, Harratt, 
Harris, Haywood, Hazeldine, Healey, Heath, Heath- 
cote, Hemmingrey, Hemsley, Hibbs, [Hitchin], Hoe, 
Holding, Holmes, Hornbuckle, Horrocks, Hovey, 
Howard, [Hughes], Hunt, Hurd, Hurst, Inger, Jack- 
son, James, Jeffries, Jenkins, Jerram, Johnson, Jor- 
dan, Keely, Kewney, Killingley, Kirk, Kirkland, 
Knight, Langford, Large, Lawson, Leavers, Lee, 
Lees, Lightfoot, Lingford, Linney, Litelfare, Lovett, 
Lownds, Mabbott, Machen, McNeall, Maddock, 
Maltby, Marriott, Maydwell, Mercer, Metheringham, 
Mew, Mickelwait, Mills, Moor, Moore, Morley, 
Morris, Musgrave, Myers, Nelson, Neville, Newbury, 
Newitt, Newton, Nichols, Norton, Norweb, Nutitall, 
Page, Parker, Parkinson, Pearsall, Parsons, Patter- 
son, Pegg, [Pell], Pepper, Pettifor, Pinkney, Place, 
Porter, Pratt, Prentice, Raynor, Reckless, Redgate, 
Renshaw, Richardson, Robins, Robinson, Ross, Row- 
land, Royle, Samuels, Schofield, Scofield, Sculthorpe, 
Severn, Shackleton, Sharp, Shaw, Sheldon, Shelton, 
Shilcock, Shipley, Shuttleworth, Silverwood, Simms, 
Skipwith, Smith, Smoke, Smyth, Soars, Sollory, 
Stagg, Stevens, Stocks, Stokes, Stone, Stoup, Stub- 
bins, Swann, Taft, Talbot, Taylor, Tebbutt, Theaker, 
Thompson, Thorn, Thornton, Tomkinson, Tomlin, 
Tomlinson, Town, Trentham, Trochet, Truswell, 
Tubb, Tudor, Tunnicliff, Tutin, Tyas, Uffton, Un- 
win, Varney, Wakeman, Warberton, Ward, Wardle, 
Warsop, Watkins, Watson, Wells, Wesson, Weston, 
Whitaker, White, Whittaker, Whitworth, Wigging- 
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ton, Wilcockson, Wild, [Wildbore], Wilkinson, Wil- 
mot, Wilson, Windley, Winter, Wise, Witham, 
Wood, [Wogden], Woodward, Wright, Wyld, Wylde, 
Yates. 

List of unduplicated surnames used as Christian 
names :—Bakewell, Barnsdale, Burnham, Butt, Col- 
bat, Corley, Downing, Harvey, Hemus, Holl. ‘ 
Houlton, Howitt, Murray, Newcomb, Owen, Raynor, 
Ruthven, Stanley, Truman, Tyler, Washbourne, 
Waterhouse, Willis. 

On 5th June, 1910, Mr. W. Stevenson sent me a 
letter of annotations’ and personal recollections, some 
of which related to St. Nicholas’s Churchyard, as 
the following interesting extract will show:—‘St. 
Nicholas Church Walk would be open ground until 
the churchyard was enclosed. The old way by Rose- 
mary Lane was always closed in my day; but there 
are still two reminders of it having once been a 
thoroughfare. In the Castle Gate palisading to the 
churchyard, there is a wicker gate at the east end, 
close up to a house or warehouse. This was the 
Castle Gaite outlet of Rosemary Lane. On to this 
old path the above house or warehouse has a side 
door: one I never remember being opened or seeing 
used. [Another back door exists to an adjacent 
warehouse.—A.S.] On the door is a good example 
of an eighteenth century knocker, now of course 
never used. It is a quaint old reminder of the lost 
thoroughfare, and of the time when it was open. 

“In my younger days the lower churchyard was 
my playground. Paupers, the poor of the parish, 
and criminals were buried there, in very gshiallow 
graves. One poor man, executied for assaulting his 
servant girl, but generally believed to be innocent, 
was buried there like a dog, beside what is now a 
factory wall. I think there must have been caves 
all about the old towm-cliff, some of which were as- 
sociated with the old Bugge family, whence were de- 
rived the name of the Bugge Holes or Bog Holes. 
I never remember any funeral going up Rosemary 
Lane, the gate there being seldom opened. I fancy 
a good many of the disturbed bones found their way 
to the bonie-mill on the Canal side. In the lower 
yard the gravedigger had a tool house, or store, and 
it was called his ‘bone-hole.’ ”’ 

It may be worth while here recording a single 
change that has tramspired in St. Nicholas’s Chureh- 
yard some time in the interim since January, 1910, 
the date when the finishing touches were applied to _ 
my transcript. The circumstance alluded to is that 
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a recumbent stone of the Dobson family (by the 
way, broken diagonally, and repaired with cement) 
has been, for better preservation, removed from the 
lower to the upper ground. Its present position 1s 
immediately to the south, and alongside, of the 
large Heath tomb, which stands by the north-east 
angle of the church. Below the original inscription 
the remaining space fortunately admitted of the 
following explanatory addition being cut :— 
The above are buried in the 
Lower Ohurchyard 
Where a Tablet records the spot. 

The new tablet referred to is affixed to the north 
wall of the lower gnound, a few yards distant from 
the foot of the flicht of connecting steps, and im- 
mediately over the spot whence the recumbent stone 
was taken. It measures little more than one foot 
square, and is inscribed as follows (im inverted com- 
mag) :— 

“ Here 
lie the remains of 
Mary 
wife of 
* William Dobson 
and 
their children 
whose memorial stone 
is in the upper 
church yard.” 


THE OLD NOTTINGHAM 
GRAVEYARDS. 


Addenda and Conclusion. 


THE QUAKERS’ BURIAL GROUND. 


In dealing with the local Baptist burial ground, 
I described it as the oldest Nonconformist cemetery 
existing in Nottingham—a description I should not 
have used if the Quakers’ burying-ground, Walnut 
Tree-lane (adjoining Castle-terrace) had not then 
been effaced. As a matter of fact, I have no know- 
ledge as to which of these two grounds first came 
into existence. The earliest evidence I am acquainted 
with transpires on Peet and Badder’s map of Not- 
tingham, 1744, where the “Quakers Burying Gr.” is 
plotted and lettered. Earlier maps afford no evi- 
dence, though there can be little doubt this ceme- 
tery is considerably older than 1744. Blackner says 
the old chapel of this body, on Spaniel Row, was 
erected in 1737; while, when Deering wrote (about 
1745) it had lately been enlarged. 

A recent writer on Quaker records (Mr. J. New- 
man) cites the dates of the various county registers 
now at Devonshire House, under the custody of Mr. 
8S. W. Kershaw, librarian. Herefrom it seems that 
the preserved Quaker registers of the joint counties 
of Notts. and Derby commence at the following 
dates: Births, 1632; Marriages, 1659; Deaths, 1651. 
It is much to be hoped these invaluable records will 
some day be printed, as they would infallibly throw 
strong light on the history of local dissent. These, 
or other records in possession of the Nottingham 
Friends, might even reveal the origin of the Walnut 
Tree Lane burial-ground. 

This was evidently among the earliest of the Not- 
tingham burial-grounds to become disused, for Mr. 
P J. Cropper, in the Introduction to his “ Sufferings 
of the Quakers in Notts., mentions that it was 
closed about 1830. This assertion seems to be con- 
firmed by White’s local Directory, 1832, which says: 
“The Quakers formerly had a burial-ground in Wal- 
nut-tree Lane, but it being full, another piece of 
ground, on the north side of Park Street, opposite 
the end of Spaniel Row, has been devoted to that 
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In 1847 the Friends left Spaniel Row, and built 
their existing meeting-house, in the Park Street 
burial-ground. However, if any sepulchral monu- 
ments were ever erected in either of these grounds, 
they must have been subsequently destroyed, in con- 
formity with the eighteenth century minutes of the 
Yearly Meeting, for noneseems to be remembered in 
Nottingham. 

Some ten years or so since the bodies were wholly 
nemoved from the disused Walnut-tree Lane Burying 
Ground, and the site converted into a builder’s yard. 

The present burial-place of the sect is in Claren- 
don Street, on a site adjoining the General Ceme- 
tery. It seems fair to presume the need for this 
latter would arise as an immediate consequence of 
the fabric of the present meeting-house so largely 
absorbing the site of the second burial-ground. At 
least it must have come into existence shortly after- 
wards, for Wylie, 1853, mentions that the local 
Quakers then possessed three burial-grounds, includ- 
ing this one. 


ST. PETER’S CHURCHYARD. 


The article on St. Peter’s Churchyard having been 
written at relatively short notice, to fill a gap be- 
tween two Nomconformist articles, it followed that 
it did not receive quite so much attention as the 
remainder of the series. A number of omissions 
were subsequently noted, which it is here proposed 
to remedy. Moreover, further memorials have been 
found, as recorded below. 

For instance, two nonagenarians occuring among 
the inscriptions, but not previously imdicated, are: 
Robert Hogg, who died in 1847, aged 94; and Alice 
Allsop, who died in her 90th year in 1869. 

The less common female names on these memo- 
rials include: Abegail, Adeliza, Amelia, Augusta, 
Clemency, Easter, Faith, Frederic, Jemima, Kezia, 
Mariamne, and Selina. : 

The less common male names include: Adolphus, 
Caleb, Edmund, Enoch, Ephraim, Joshua, Noah, 
Septimus, and Urban. 

The stones referring to professions and occupa- 
tions include :— 

Newham, of Nottingham, merchant, 1771. 

William Thomas Williams, M.D., 1825. 

William Williams, M.D., 1852. 

John Calthrop Williams, M.D., 1856. 

[Fearnhead, solicitor], Nottingham; (his wife), 1829. 
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Rev. Henry Bolton, M.A., 1867. 

A Thomas Murray, who died in 1753, serves as a 
reminder that there was an old-time Nottingham 
bookbinder of that surname, but I have not the 
reference by me at the time of writing. 

In the case of Samuel Parrott, who died in 1876, 
aged 79, it is noteworthy that he attaimed fame as 
a local artist, many of his pictures being of local 
scenes. Charles Grefer wrote a botamical work. 

An inscription of 1841, recording place of residence 
as “Nottingham Park,’’ obviously indicates one of 
the earliest houses in that residential suburb. 

An Ibberson memorial refers to an interment “in 
a vault near the west entrance of this church.” 
Two otherwise plain stones display matrices of 
missing brasses, each some 8 or 9 inches square. 
Possibly they were once inside the church. 

Among unusual phrases, an 18th century Taylor 


stone refers to “two Boys . . . who died in their 
Minority.’ A Budge stone refers to two unnamed 
children “who died young.’ A Harrison stone 


chronicles a death in “the 6th month” of the year. 

A Cheetham-Tomlinson memorial commemorates 
four persons, all of whom died in the month of May. 

An example of an unsatisfactory memorial is that 
“in memory of Elizabeth and Charles Wright,’’ which 
comprises no further information, and is innocent of 
both dates and ages. A Hogg family stone, though 
undoubtedly an improvement on the last-named, is 
dated only in years. A Carter stone has a blank 
where the age of a person should occur, but that 
was evidently not a preconceived omission. A Cox 
stone has only dated initials, but the parish-register 
clears the air. These are on a square of slate let in 
a gravestone. 


A Williams stone includes inscriptions to adult 
twin daughters, while a Dealtry stone refers to 
“Seven of his Gvandchildren.”’ 

The rhymes occurring among St. Peter’s inscrip- 
tions, beyond such as have previously been quoted, 
include the following ungrammatical version of a 
familiar epitaph, principally noteworthy for the cir- 
cumstance that (as in a Barker-gate instance), the 
period of affliction is recorded: 

1812: 


Afflictions sore seven years I bore, 
Physician was in vain; 
Ti? God did please to give me ease 
And rid me of my pain, 
The following further examples of rhymes from 


St. Peter’s Churchyard may perhaps be deemed, for 
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divers reasons, worthy of passing note :— 
iso. 
Short was their Raze, the Longer is their Rest; 
God takes away whom He thinks best. 
1780 : 
To grieve for us alas it is in vain, 
May your great Loss be made a Blessed Gain ; 
Our Peace with God we hope was made Before, 
We are gone hence and shall be seen no more. 
1801: 
Dear friend why should you mourn for me, 
I am but where you soon will be. 


1811: 


Henca fruitless grief, dear triends your tears restrain, 
Since your small loss brings me eternal Gain; 
For e’er temptation could my heart assail, 
Or ill example o’er my youth prevail, 
My heavenly Sire, with kind paternal love, 
Remov’d me hence to dwell with Him above; 
In realms of bliss my Saviour’s praive to sing, 
And drink rich draughts from life’s immortal spring 
1823 : 

Stop, passenger, and cast an eye. 

As thou art now, so once was I, 

As 1 am now, so thou must be, 

Prepare for Death, and follow me. 


1828 : 3 
Stop and read and then pass by, 
{As thou are now so once was I; 
As I am now so must thou be, 
Therefore prepare to folbow me]. 
1818: 


Look to the Lord, His Word, His throne, 
Look to his grace ‘and to your own; 
Then wait, and look, and look again, 
You shall not wait nor look in vain, 
1827: 
Beneath this turf his ashes rest, 
Whose memory fills my aching breast; 
He sleeps unconscious of the tear, 
That tells my tale of sorrow here. : 
On the afternoon of the second Saturday in 
January, 1910, during the work of clearing a grave- 
stone only partially transcribed previously (on 
account of its deeply sunken state) the discovery was 
made that quite a number of buried stones exist 
tn this churchyard, mainly to the north. But for 
the able and voluntary assistance of Mr. A. Jackson, 
of St. Mary’s Church, it is Inighly questionable 
whether these would ever have been bared, and their 
inscriptions placed on record. Approaching darkness 
preyented more than a commencement being made 
of the work, and the elements were persistently hos- 
tile on succeeding Saturday afternoons—the only con- 
venient days. On the third Saturday in January, 
for instance, an uncompromising heavy rainfall 
brought operations to a close soon after their com- 
mencement. On the fourth Saturday, thé previous 
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night’s severe frost was found to have converied the 
soil into a rock-like substance impervious to the 
spade. One week later, a similar state of affairs 
prevailed, diversified by a snowstorm. Hence, the 
transcript of the buried stones was not completed 
until the first Saturday in February when, indeed, a 
commencement was made in a disregarded drizzle. 
Although all were temporarily disinterred that could 
be found by probing the soil, it is by no means im- 
possible that other stomes remain undiscovered. No 
doubt these memorials (nove of which are particu- 
Jarly old) became covered up in connection with the 
street-widening operations in 1884. It may further 
be inferred that the same operations are responsible 
for the circumstance that nearly all these buried 
stones are badly broken—one or two being indeed 
actually splintered, as though by the transit of 
loaded carts—insomuch that the inscriptions can no 
longer be fully deciphered. In one instance, only the 
left half could be found of a stone broken longitudi- 
nally, the pity being that with the missing half were 
lost not only the surnames of husband and father 
(apparently) of a deceased woman, but likewise 
dates, and virtually everything that could have 
assisted identification by means of the parish-regis- 
ter. In addition to the occurrence of surnames pre- 
viously chronicled, the following further surnames 
transpired on the 163 newly-discovered memorials :— 
Cowley, [Cox], Dealtry, Hallam, Harrison, Hickling, 
Huff, Townsend, Whitehead, Wilkinson. 


KAYES WALK. 


With reference to my remarks in the St. Mary’s 
article to the effect that our local directories ap- 
peared not to comprise allusions to Kayes Walk 
prior to 1844 and 1848—despite the fact that the walk 
iteelf was in existence about 40 years earlier—Mr. 
W. Stevenson subsequent'y wrote me:—“J. Pigot 
and Co.’s Directory, under ‘Nobility, gentry, and 
elergy,’ in August, 1841, gives ‘Churchill, Mrs. Daft, 
Kay’s Walk.’ Turning to ‘Lace Manufacturers,’ we 
have: ‘Churchill, D. S. and Oo., St. Mary’s Gate,’ 
and the same firm and address under ‘Manufacturers 
of Hosiery. J. Orange, in his town directory of 
1840, has ‘Churchill, Kayes Walk, Hosier.’ There 
can be no pessible mistake in idemtifying this mer- 
chant residence and warehouse, for at that date 
(1841) the residence of this Mrs. Daft Churchill oc- 
cupied the only house in the walk. Eastward was 
the servants’ entrance to the back of Plumptre 
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House, against the wall of which latter premises was 
a string of headstones, reminiscent of an earlier 
time when the churchyard was unenclosed.”’ 

The foregoing paragraph, in addition to furnishing 
earlier allusions to Kayes Walk than had been pre- 
viously noted, performs perhaps still more welcome 
service by tacitly supplying the reason why the walk 
fails to figure in prior lists of Nottingham street and 
place names, to wit: because there were no houses 
therein—thus removing any reason for doubting the 
age ascribed to the name of Kayes Walk. 

Leaving the latter subject, it may not be alto- 
gether out of place to cite an instance of that per- 
sistence of given Christian names in families so 
familiar to the genealogical student. On two late 
eighteenth century stones in St. Mary’s Churchyard 
occurs the name of Jeremiah Rhodes, between them 
being an early nineteenth century stone of the 
Beardsley family. In March, 1910, the Nottingham 
papers included in their B., M., and D. columns, a 
notice of the demise of the octogenarian widow of 
one, Jeremiah Rhodes Beardsley. Information in the 
opposite chronological direction is furnished by 
Godfrey’s “History of Lenton,’ where, in the section 
devoted to churchyard inscriptions, one of the earliest 
is thus quoted: “ Jeremiah Roades was buried the 10 
of Jvly, 1678.” 


SNEINTON CHURCHYARD. 


On leaving Nottingham for Philadelphia (since the 
original paragraph on Sneinton Churchyard was 
written), Mr. P. J. Cropper kindly presented me with 
his extensive and valuable Sneinton  collectanea, 
which, as previously mentioned, include a consider- 
able number of inscriptions from the churchyard. So 
far as can be judged, on a cursory examination, the 
transcripts are by no means exhaustive, although 
they appear to embrace the more important and the 
oldest memorials, the surnames wherefrom are ap- 
pended. A number of these inscriptions refer to Not- 
tingham families, and there are various features of 
interest, in prose and rhyme; but I have not 
attempted any detailed examination or analysis. 

List of surnames:—Adams, Allcock, Barker, Bar- 
rows, Betison, Birch, Booker, Bosworth, Bradwell, 
Brewitt, Brown, Burden, Cartwright, Cooper, Culley, 
Daft, Dove, Duke, Eyre, Fletcher, Flinders, Foulgham, 
Frudd, Gascoine, Gee, Goodwin, Henderson, | Hill, 
Hodson, Hooton, Hopcraft, Hornbuckle, Hoyles, 
Hurst, Julius, Kent, Kerkbee, Knight, Leeson, 
Lowater, Lowe, Marchbank, Martin, Morley, Pacey, 
Page, Pepper, Sheppard, Smith, Sorsby, Stockdale, 
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Tansley, Tatton, Turner, Ward, Watts, Williams, 
Wood, Wright. ; 

I find that A. I. Lawson Lowe, in the “ Notting; 
ham Handbook’”’ of 1866, says:—‘In the churchyard 
are many gravestones, and the family vaults of the 
Morleys, Lowes (of Highfield House), Whites, Sur 
plices, and several others.” 


CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


A brief paragraph of general statistics, compiled 
since these articles were written, may perhaps be 
permitted here. It will possibly be recalled that the 
400 St. Nicholas’s memorials were calculated to refer 
to a total of 1,200 individuals, of whom 1,178 were 
actually counted—including unnamed children who 
died in infancy. Adding to the latter number the 
net totals of legible memorials set down in the pre- 
ceding articles of this series, and allowing the like 
average of three persons for each, it will be found 
that the whole of these old Nottingham inscriptions 
refer to no less than 5,126 individuals. (These figures 
take no account of Sneinton.) The further task of 
counting the distinct surnames occurring in the same 
grounds is a little more complex than merely adding 
the several totals already given, for the reason that 
nrmbers of names overlap, or are duplicated in from 
two to half-a-dozen of the places of sepulture. Hence, 
for my own use, I have taken the trouble of compil- 
ing a composite or general index, which necessarily 
cancels duplications, and incidentally demonstrates 
the existence on these Nottingham memorials of 1,030 
different surnames, plus 76 unduplicated surnames 
used as Christian names. Thus, even after full 
allowance is made for the occasional instances of sur- 
names exhibiting such slight variations that they 
may be identical, as well as for the very few imper- 
fect ones, there yet remains a good 1,000 (indepen- 
dently of the Christianised ones), representing, as 
has been seen, upwards of five times that number of 
individuals. I find I have copied about 1,700 monu- 
ments. This gives an average of 12 memorials~ for 
each surname. The number of existing families, in 
different parts of the world, descended from or con- 
nected with the foregoing, must be very large indeed. 

A word of apology is perhaps due on account of 
the random order in which these graveyard articles 
have J}een presented; cognisance having been 
taken neither of their relative importance nor of 
their varying degrees of antiquity—nor even of the 
order wherein their respective memorials were tran- 
scribed. The articles were printed merely as they 
shanced to be written, from materials already, with 
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slight exceptions, in hand. The writer, however, 
trusts it will be found this lack of method does not 
apply to any other feature of his labours. 

It was long felt that the biographical and genealogi- 
cal data chronicled on the (in numerous cases decay- 
ing) memorials in our old Nottingham graveyards 
would repay the trouble of detailed examination. 
Such examination they have now received; the results 
are placed on record, and the inscriptions saved from 
future risks. Neither in the task of transcription 
nor in the subsequent analysis and annotations were 
{ime or trouble spared in the slightest degree; ins» 
much that, from first to last, the labour proved in- 
finitely heavier than was expected. The consolation 
for this must rest on the consciousness of the results 
being exhaustive—at least so far as such a thing be 
possible, for there is always the chance of lost or 
buried gravestones coming to light again. However, 
if, in the fullness of time, the transcripts come to 
be printed, there will at least be some sort of intro- 
duction ready to hand. 

The several effaced Nonconformist graveyards— 
here indicated rather than- dealt with—are eligible 
for the attention of the future chronicler. More- 
over, the church and chapel yards of the extended 
borough or city remain to be dealt with before the 
present work can be said to have reached its logical 
conclusion. Any volunteer in this useful work is 
welcome to the results of my experience and to my 
advice. 


| APPENDIX. | 


GREASLEY CHURCHYARD. 


The original parish of Greasley, down to modern 
times, was, I believe, so far as this county is con- 
cerned, second only to the parish of Worksop in 
point of superficial magnitude. It comprised the 
six hamlets and constablewicks of Brinsley, Kim- 
berley, Moorgreen, Newthorpe, Watnall Cantelupe, 
and Watnall Chaworth. Its limits also embraced 
Babbington Moor, Beauvale, Beggarlee, and the de- 
tached territory of Hempshill, as well as the sites 
of the present Hill Top and Lynn Croft. Hence, 
it is scarcely necessary to say, the old parochial 
registers are of greater size and importance than 
usual, and a similar remark is in some degree ap- 
plicable to the churchyard memorials, whereon the 
several members of the ancient parish are for- 
tunately reflected in a great many instances. The 
origina] state of affairs obtained down to 1838, when 
Brinsley Church was built, followed by that of Kim- 
berley in 1847, each having its attached burial- 
yround. Hence, the continuation of some of the 
genealogical data chronicled in the parochial 
records and inscriptions of Greasley must be sought 
in those of the daughter parishes. 

Naturally larger than the average, Greasley may 
no doubt be considered as, upon the whole, a good 
example of an English country churchyard, exhibit- 
ing. so far, little or no signs of that modernisation so 
frequently destructive of antiquarian, sentimental, 
and picturesque features. It has never, apparently, 
been systematically levelled; neither have formal 
paths been laid out, except the necessary one from 
the main gate, and thence continued around the 
church. Uneven ranges of grassy hillocks cover the 
old-time villagers, ivy-clad tombs incline at vary- 
ing angles, majestic trees—the summer haunt of 
imany a feathered songster—beautify the open area, 
less stately growths find shelter by the church and 
churchyard walls, while a fine old yew graces the 
neighbourhood of the disused south porch. The de- 
scription in Gray’s immortal “Elegy written in a 
Country Churchyard’’ is peculiarly applicable :—- 

Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s shade, 

Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap ; 


Each in his narrow gell for ever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 
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Lying as it does on a hill, the land falls gently, 
away from its south boundary-wall to form a ver- 
dant valley, separating the sacred area by some 
haif-mile from the “ New London” Colliery opposite. 
Hence, unlike the case of Wilford Churchyard, 
neither its quiet beauty nor its comparative solitude 
can be said to be materially marred by the inter- 
mittent sights and sounds of mechanical industry 
wonderfully softened by distance. 

There is, however, no warrant for presuming this 
old-world state of affairs will continue always. In- 
deed, I was informed a suggestion had actually 
been made that all the old memorials should be 
removed from the body of the churchyard, and 
ranged along the boundary-walls. Such disencum- 
brance of the ground would unquestionably render 
available a plot of land admirably adapted for an 
effective display of landscape gardening, such as one 
may presume would supervene upon the revolution. 
On the other hand, however, the proceeding would 
involve the irrevocable effacement—so far as its es- 
sential and distinctive features are concerned—-of 
one of our too few remaining unspoilt God’s Acres, 
hallowed in association with the last rites over count- 
less generations of villagers. 

The foregoing remarks apply almost wholly to the 
south side of the church, where the edifice screens 
the ground from the Nottingham and Alfreton high- 
way bounding it northward. Between the church 
and the road, indeed, the ground westward of the 
main path (apparently representing a modern ex- 
tension) assumes more the character of a modern 
cemetery, in the style and number of the memorials, 
none of which are older than the late “seventies.”’ 
However, this plot in turn would seem to have 
proved inadequate to parochial needs, in view of 
the recent provision of further burial accommoda- 
tion. For this latter purpose, an extension in every 
way ideal would have been the absorption of a 
seciion of the aforementioned valley-slope, south of 
and adjoining the old churchyard, which however 
could not be obtained, unfortunately. Consequently, 
some few years ago, was acquired and consecrated 
a plot of ground lying westward of the churchyard, 
but separated from the latter by one public footway, 
and traversed by another. 


ANCIENT AND INTERESTING. 


To even the casual observer it will be patent that, 
in antiquity and general interest, the Greasley 
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Churchyard memorials are fully equal to the average. 
Of them and their inscriptions probably many re- 
sidents in the parish are possessed of considerable 
general knowledge, and indeed are acquainted with 
numerous details whereof the present writer must 
remain in ignorance. On the face of the proposition, 
therefore, it would appear little less than an imper- 
tinence for a stranger (whose only connection with 
the parish is represented by the circumstance that 
his ancestors were located there from one to three 
centuries ago) to propose enlightening them further. 
On every-day lines, of course, such a self-condemned 
proposition could not be entertained. Conversely, 
however, it may be conceded that no results ot 
acquaintance, however intimate, with memorials as 
they stand, can compare with results obtainable from 
home-study of exhaustive transcripts, especially after 
the latter have been analysed and tabulated. Experi- 
ence proves that the methodical handling of collective 
yraveyard inscriptions infallibly brings to light many 
things equally new both to writer and reader-- 
things in fact that would not otherwise have come 
to light at all. Furthermore, even among parishioners, 
there must be many to whom the epitaphs are little 
more than a sealed book, and who will welcome the 
opening of the book. Such then must be the com- 
piler’s excuses for submitting to the public the results 
of his examination of the Greasley inscriptions. 

It is true that the Rev. Baron von Hube’s history 
of the parish includes an interesting chapter on the 
churchyard, but the circumstance of that historian’s 
labours being claimed by so extensive an area, 
naturally precluded the feasibility of such a detailed 
inspection of the memorials as is possible in the case 
of a separate worker. As a matter of fact, beyond 
the series of Barber memorials (entirely in prose), 
the Baron quoted but two others as being of general 
interest. In addition, I myself quoted some dozen 
Greasley epitaphs, as illustrative examples, in a 
little book, “The Churchyard Scribe,’’ 1908. But 
the combined data contained in both works does no 
more than touch the fringe of the present subject, as 
it is hoped to show. 

In July, 1907, the Rev. Baron von Hube, then 
vicar (under whose hospitable roof I had previously 
sojourned while transcribing the marriage registers), 
wrote me according permission to copy the church- 
yard inscriptions. I accomplished the task (omitting 
the plot of modern memorials previously referred to) 
during several visits to the spot in September-Octo- 
ber of the same year, so far as proved feasible single- 
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handed. Subsequent experience gained in the dis- 
used grounds of old Nottingham, however, em- 
phasised the unsatisfactoriness of other than ex- 
haustive work, while minimising apparent obstacles 
to that end. Hence, as there remained no adequate 
excuse for withdrawing my hand from the plough, in 
default of an earlier opportunity, I discharged the 
implied moral obligation in March-April, 1910. En- 
gaging the capable assistance of Mr. Thomas Tatlow, 
sexton, I ultimately had the gratification of com- 
pleting about 40 previously incomplete inscriptions— 
m addition to finding several overlooked memorials, 
and two or three subsequently erected examples. 1 
doubt whether anybody is infallible in going over a 
large churchyard, insomuch that in most cases it 
would probably be safer for a second scribe to check 
the work of the first. Unfortunately, however, what- 
ever may prove feasible in the future, when the 
value of churchyard inscriptions comes to be better 
recognised, no such plan is’ at present likely to falt 
within the scope of practical politics, in view of the 
extreme difficulty of finding even single volunteers tor 
this class of work—duplicate operators being beyond 
the pale of any legitimate dreams. Though ex- 
perience in the labours of transeription is discourag- 
ing to definite claims, I am now at least not con- 
scious that any existing legible line, word, letter, or 
figure, inscribed in the older parts of Greasley church- 
yard, above or below ground, has escaped me. And 
now for a few definite particulars. 


My transcripts, duly numbered, are copied from 
321 memorials—a total wherefrom are of course ex- 
cluded the few instances of bare initials, as well as 
the here very few examples of illegible items. With 
regard to period, the facile plan adopted in connec- 
tion with the Nottingham memorials of dividing 
them between the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies, needs here to be somewhat extended in both 
directions, insomuch as portions of no less than four 
centuries are involved. However, it may sufficiently 
serve for the present to adopt the same dividing 
line, and so to record that no less than 86 legibie 
Greasley memorials (or more than one-fourth of 
the total) carry dates wholly earlier than 1800, while 
18 others fall astride the dividing line, so to speak, 
in the dates they carry. When slight and probably 
but arbitrary variants are excluded, it transpires 
that these Greasley inscriptions refer to 172 different 
surnames, plus 11 unduplicated surnames used as 
Christian names, 
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TYPES OF MEMORIALS. 


As to their character, it will of course occasion 
no surprise to mention that the vast bulk take the 
conventional form of headstones, relieved by a 
sprinkling of about 30 tombs. The most striking de- 
viation from the Nottingham grounds is represented 
by the extreme sparsity of recumbent stones, of 
which I found no more than four, and part of a 
fifth, exclusive of a modern stone with a pitched 
surface, and three recumbent stones that appear to 
have been ejected from the interior of the church. 
These latter lie near each other in the immediate 
vicinity of the disused porch, on the grass between 
the church and the pathway. One of them, east of 
the porch, commemorating “Gilbert Millington of 
Felley, Esq.,’”’ who died in 1703, certainly cannot 
have been subjected to the action of the elemenis 
for anything approaching the length of time implied. 

A large grey stone, about 8ft. by 33ft., les im- 
mediately in front of the disused porch. Bearing no 
present inscription, it carries the matrix of a small 
shield (6in. by 5$in.) in each of the upper angles, 
and across the centre the matrix of a strip of brass 
45 inches wide. There is also a less preserved matrix 
of a shield in one of the lower corners, while a re- 
maining rivet in the opposite corner attests that 
once there was something there also. As the in- 
scribed brass band and defaced shield now preserved 
in one of the chancel windows are of corresponding 
dimensions, they no doubt once belonged to this 
stone. 

A few yards eastward is the third recumbent 
stone, bearing traces of cement on its surface, and 
retaining no legible inscription. I was told that un- 
til the south porch was disused, in 1896, a pa.h 
thereto embraced the site of this stone, to which 
circumstance its effacement is probably due. All 
that can now be read is the formal opening line of 
the inscription, and a few letters of no material 
signification at the begiunings of several lower lines. 

Two or three of the tombs are brick-built, and the 
remainder wholly of stone—one being hewn out of a 
single massive block, except the top-slab. Only three 
are railed about. Another noteworthy feature is re- 
presented by the utilisation here of small inscribed 
plates of brass, let into the tops of eight- tombs 
and one recumbent stone, the brass being missing 
from a ninth tomb. One of the tombs has no less 
than four such plates, another has two, and a third 
had a second brass now missing. In a fourth case 
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I found an existing brass to be entirely detached. 
Whether surviving or missing, I took measurements 
Inevery case. Sometimes these brasses supplement 
incised inscriptions, while in others they form a 
substitute. 

In further reference to types of memorials, 1 
should be remembered that modern ones are by no 
means confined to the omitted portion of the church- 
yard, there being in the older part two crosses, five 
coped, and one low-railed grave. Among the curiosi- 
ties may be counted two small cast-iron memorials 
and a small one of earthenware, having painted in- 
scription—none of these of course being particularly 
old. Of greater interest is the quaint, oval, mirror- 
like, upright memorial, bearing a moss-grown in- 
scription as old as 1712. The finest modern memoria] 
in the old part of the ground is the granite one of 
the Gelsthorp family. Another curiosity is an early 
head stone of the Wood family, that has been broken 
in two and subsequently repaired with two clamps 
of iron and a supply of lead. 

One other striking variation from the generality 
of the Nottingham grounds is marked by the utter 
absence of eighteenth century emblematically 
sculptured slates, the villagers relinquishing but 
tardily their exclusive use of the older material. As 
a matter of fact, though come of the older memoria's 
are noteworthy for the quaintness of their lettering, 
and the execution of their inscriptions generally, few 
examples of embellishment occur, that on the tombs 
being doubtless the best. The Maltby tomb, with 
its fluted angles, is relatively elaborate. More in- 
teresting, however, is the seventeenth century Flint 
tomb, having somewhat ornate floral sculpture on 
both sides, forming a frame or border to the letter- 
ing. A Shaw tomb bears conventional skulls and 
cross-bones at one end. A large and realistic skull 
and bone also occupy the upper part of a Toul 
stone, the device being in this instance surrounded 
by foliage, possibly cypress branches, tied at their 
stems, below. (The latter, by the way, faces west 
instead of east, as likewise does a Readstone.) ‘The 
only winged head, I think, is that on a Haslam 
stone. Though there are numerous Scripture quota- 
tions, its neighbour, commemorating the same 
family, carries the on!y motto in English, viz., “Lite 
how short. Eternity how long”’; though a Toplis 
tomb has “Fama semper viret.’’ Beyond these | 
think there is only an Oates stone, having a hour- 
glass carved at the head, flanked in the one angle 
by a heart—the opposite angle being broken away. 
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A Thompson stone exhibits what appears to be the 
record of practising on the part of the sculptor’s 
pupil. A modern Shaw stone has its second or lower 
item inscribed on a “dished” surface, no doubt in- 


dicating that a pre-existing inscription’ was cut 
away to accommodate it. 


THREE EARLY TOMBS. 


In dealing with such a subject as the present, one 
of the first questions likely to arise is as to the date 
of the oldest existing memorial. On this point, how- 
ever, there is some little uncertainty, consequent on 
the ravages of time. Nevertheless, it is gratifying 
to find three seventeenth century tombs, all at least 
roughly contemporary, while the very earliest year 
figuring on them, so far as can now be deciphered, 
is 1661. The rivalry for the honours of seniority 1s. 
confined to these tombs. 

The evidence of the lettering seems to suggest that 
the first to be erected was perhaps a tomb of the 
Flint family, standing a few paces south of the east 
end of the nave. (Between it and the church stands 
another early, but lower tomb, wherefrom the in- 
scription has become entirely effaced, probably as a 
result, largely, of its convenience as a seat, and 
through being played on by children.) This Flint tomb 
as inscribed on top, both sides, and both ends. Here 
is the best I can now make of what was doubtless 
the primary inscription, on the top-slab, the uncer- 
tain portions being placed in brackets :—“ Here lieth 
the body of John Flint [of Brinsley who depart] ed 
this life the thirt ——day of Aprill ———- Dom —— 
aetat ——— [89]. Here —— th Body of —— 
the wiffe of John] Flint [of Brinsley who de- 
parted this] life the [17] day of [July] a [nno dom] 
166 aetati {[S—}.” It will be observed that 
the year cannot be read in connection with the first 
item in the foregoing inscription, which precludes the 
hope of deriving assistance from the Parish Register 
during any but, a lengthy search. With regard to 
the second item, however, especially in the absence 
of any competitive entry during the decade con- 
cerned, we may safely associate it with this entry in 
the Burial Register for 13 July, 1668:—‘ Ann ye 
wife of John FPlint.’’ However, this suggests that 
the husband was living at the latter date, a cir- 
cumstance further favoured by the above tentative 
reading of his age at death. If such were actually 
the case, it follows that the later date figured first 
in the inscription (a not uncommom practice), and 
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consequently that the tomb could not have been 
reared earlier than such unascertained later date. 
Each of the side inscriptions commemorates a son of 
John Flint of Brinsley, both of whom died in 1694. 
The two ends carry later inscriptions to members of 
the same family, who respectively died in 1767 and 
———. A modern brass-plate affixed on the lower 
end of the top slab (thereby eclipsing some little of 
the original inscription) commemorates two Flints of 
Brinsley, who died in 1871 and 1874. Thus the in- 
scriptions on this one memorial cover a period of 
more than two centuries, and embrace data extend- 
ing backward some three centuries from the present 
time—no inconsiderable pedigree in itself. 

The Watkinson tomb, situate near to the yew tree, 
is Inscribed on its top-slab only, as follows :—“Here 
lieth the bodyes of James Watkinson, of Watnaell, 
who departed this lyfe September the [8] anno dom. 
1661, and Martha his daughter departed this lyfe 
the 8 of Febrvary amno dom. [1676] aetatis suae 
(26].”? Below this was the record of a further in- 
terment, whereof little more than the formal com- 
mencement can now be deciphered. However, it will 
be observed that, so far as copied, the inscription is 
fairly legible—a circumstance emphasised by the 
Burial Register, which at least confirms the reading 
of the dates. It is there recorded that James Wat- 
kinson was interred on 10 September, 1661, 
and Martha Watkinson on 10 February, 1676 
(QI am indebted to the courtesy of the 
Rev. C. C. Thornton, M.A., the present vicar, 
for free access to these valuable records). It 
may be mentioned that a James Watkinson 
and Hlizabeth Twelles were married at Greasley 
in 1629. Jt is remarkable that the Watkinson family 
is located at Watnall on a quite modern memorial. 
However, it is scarcely necessary to point oul that 
the circumstance of this tomb carrying the earliest 
legible date (1661) does not entitle it to rank as of 
corresponding age, for the wording of the imscription 
proves that it could not have been cut prior to the 
decease of the second-named party, which makes it 
precisely contemporary with the third tomb. This 
commemorates another Watnall family, and sug- 
gests that the erection of the ome led to the erection 
of the other. Moreover, they are separated by a 
distance of only about one yard. 

This third tomb, standing actually under the yew 
tree, belongs to the Swinden family, and is inscribed 
on top, both sides, and both ends. In this instance, 
contrary to rule, the inscription on the top-slab is of 
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considerably later date than those on the sides and 
ends. Probably it was originally reserved for com- 
memorating parents. However, either the slab was 
never so utilised or, if utilised, the inscription was 
removed in favour of the existing one. One end of 
the tomb bears the joint imscription:—“Here lyeth 
the bodys of 8 [sic] twoo brethren sons to John 
Swinden of Watnaell. Young mei remember to 
dye.’ The two sides of the memorial are respec- 
tively inscribed to the two men referred to, to wit, 
Thomas Swinden, of “Watnaell,’’ who died in 1675, 
“his age about 25 years’; and “Edword’’ Swinden, 
who died in 1676, aged 30. The opposite end of the 
tomb is inscribed with a very quaint verse, apostro- 
phising both the deceased, presumably through the 
mouth of a parent. It is cut in capitals, and made 
to fit the space available without regard to the 
length of the lines, as the following copy will show :— 
SLEPE BLESST CREATV 
RES IN YOVRE GRAVES 
MY TEARES SHALL NOT 
AWAKE YOV BUT 
STAY I MVST VNTILL 
MY TVRNE AND 
THEN ILE OVER 
TAKE YOVE. 

The top-slab of the same tomb is inscribed to a 
member of the family, Edward Swinden, of Wat- 
nall, who died over a century later, 1781, to which 
particulars are added :—“ Joseph Greensmith scripsit 
Sis fidelis usq ad mortem & dabo tibi coronam 
vitae’; that is, “Joseph Greensmith wrote it. Be 
thou faithful unto death, and I will give to thee a 
crown of life.’”’ It may safely be presumed that the 
latter was a relative of the former, and perhaps also 
hic hair. John Swinden and Dorothy Greensmith, 
no doubt the parents of the young men, were mar- 
ried at Greasley in 1640. Furthermore, an Edward 
Swindell and Jane Greensmith, both of Watnall, 
were married at St. Nicholas’s, Nottingham, in 1732. 


DESIRABLE BACHELORS. 


It may be convenient here to refer to one further 
memorial that, though quite recently erected, never- 
theless ranks in a semse with the seventeenth cen- 
tury monuments. While transcribing the inscrip- 
tions in 1907, my attention was atitracted by what I 
subsequently described as evidence unexpected, be- 
cause unusual in a rural district, of regard for fore- 
fathers, on a Renshaw memorial, 1876, viz. :—“Also 
near this place lieth inter’d an ancient ancestery in 
the hope of a joyful resurection to life eternal.” On 
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revisiting the churchyard in 1910, I found a stbse- 
quently-erected headstone standing beside the fore- 
going, commemorating a member of the same family 
who had died as recemtiy as 1909. The point of pre- 
sent imterest, however, is that on the back of this 
new headstone appears an inscription designed “To 
commemorate the existence of” a chronological hist 
of twelve bygone Renshaws, with dates of birth at- 
tached, and commencing in 1685. 

An. jnserip tion on a somewhat later tomb is worthy 
of notice. It commemorates Joseph Bratt, 
“bacheller,’? son of Frances and Eiizabeth Bratt, of 
Newthorpe, who died 1710, in his 39th year. Below 
are the following quaint rhymes :— : 

He lived desired and 
Dyed lamentted and wee 
Desire to be 
contented. 

In reference to the foregoing, it is noteworthy that 
a similar remark was made in 1653, on a memorial 
formerly in St. Mary’s Church, Nottingham, to 
“William -Flamstead, gent., . . . who 
lived much desired and died ‘no less lamented the 
38th Year of his Age.”’ 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


In connection with a district wherein educational 
facilities were formerly, no doubt, mainly conspicuous 
by their absence, it is not to be wondered at that 
orthographical errors abound, the following being 
examples culled from the inscriptions: Awile for 
awhile, furst for first, where for were, supprise for 
surprise, tain for ta’en, ath for hath, er’e for e’er, 
whohever for whoever, and—as late as 1837— 
boddey for body. Occasionally such original ortho- 
graphy may be presumed to record loca] prenuncia- 
tion, as in valiest for valuest, and futer for future. 
A curious example that has all the appearance of 
reflecting oral instructions to the sculptor, is repre- 
sented by the occurrence, in a verse, of “ were”’ in 
a place where the sense dictates that “who are” 
or “who’re’”’? should have been cut. Such as are 
interested will find further instances of grammatical 
shortcomings among the rhymes. ; 

Among other curiosities may be mentioned the cir- 
cumstance that a Bratt headstone quotes ages but 
not dates. This, however, is outdone by another 
stome giving neither, as the following copy of the 
inscription will show:—‘“Here lieth the Bodies of 
Ann Toul and her three Children Aun & 2 Jona- 
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thans.’? On the other hand, a Gething memorial, to 
the years of the ages of two children, adds the ad- 
ditional months and days. 

A Paxton stone, in place of “who died’’ or its 
ordinary variants, has “Whose vital spark of Life 
was Extinguished.”’ A Wilcockson stone similarly 
eschews the commonplace by adopting the phrase, 
“Who bid adieu to this changing Scene.” The de- 
finite reference, on a Jackson memorial, to “a long 
and painfull Illnes,’’ though unusual, does not 
stand alone. Laudatory matter is commonly con- 
fined to verse; the following, on a Buxton stone, 
being selected from the occasional instances of the 
contrary :—“A Loveing Husband, A tender Parent, 
A careful Liv’er, and a hater of Strife.” 

One further unusual feature among these inscrip- 
tions is that of prose advice and moralisings—which 
must not, of course, be confounded with the much 
more common incidence of scriptural quotations. Two 
instances are appended, the first being taken from a 
Wilcockson stone:—“It is your wisdom and duty 
solemnly to commit your spirit unto the hands of God 
—to be wanctified by his grace—devoted to his 
honour—employed in his service—and fitted for his 
kingdom.” From a Smeeton stone:—‘“Reader! cast 
thine eyes around thee: Attend to the Chronicles of 
Mortality: Then let reflection prepare thee for 
Eternity.” 


A TERRIBLE DISASTER RECALLED. 


Turning for one moment to the subject of data 
not exclusively derived from the memorial, the pre- 
sent writer is not acquainted with more than two 
items. Hard by the north-east of the church are 
headstones to the Clay and Reppen families, and I 
was told that at or near the same spot was interred 
a young woman who had the misfortume to be in- 
cluded in the* terrible Saville’s execution catas- 
trophe, at Nottingham, in 1844. My informant, in- 
deed, was under the impression that a memorial 
existed, but I found none. However, the story is 
probably true, for the Nottingham Date Book shows 
that one of the victims was “Melicent Shaw, aged 
20 years, a fine young woman, daughter of William 
Shaw, of Kimberley,’’ and it has already been seen 
that the Kimberley graveyard was not in existence 
before 1848. 

The second item arises out of the execution, recor- 
ded in the Date Book, in 1813, of William Simpson, 
a Bulwell mam. With two others, he was convicted 
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of breaking into the dwelling-house of Stephen Wat- 
son, farmer, of Watmall, and stealing therefrom six 
cheeses, four silver teaspoons, £1 9s. 7d. in money, 
agun, and other articles. The three men were all sen- 
tenced to be hanged, but two were subsequently re- 
prieved, on the ground that their degree of culpa- 
bility was not so great as that of Simpson, who had 
presented firearms at, and threatened to shoot the 
farmer. The remainder of these events is represen- 
ted by a partially perished headstone, whereon the 
following is all I could make out:—“Sacred to the 
Memory of Stephen Watson, who departed this life 
February [Sth] 1820, Aged [7—] years. . .. . 
[Stephen] . . . . who departed this life June 
[—4th 184—] Aged 88 years. 

[Through many] a year from youth to old age, 
Ww flife’s longest] pilgrimage ; 
But nought can avail of strength or art, 
To elude death’s sure and unerring dart. 
The destined stroke —— th, descend, 
And the [oldest] beneath ——force must bend; 
For though the way be never so long, 
At last it ringeth to evensong. 


The Greasley inscriptions do not comprise any 
particularly uncommon male names, the following 
being the least usual:—Abel, Abraham, Adam, Cor- 
nelius, Enoch, Isaiah, Jacob, Job, Jonathan, Lance- 
lot, Levi, Moses, Oliver, Valentine, Zachariah, and 
Zeph. On selecting a similar number from the 
female names, however, it will be seen that they 
include a few less familiar items :—Aletheia, Bertha, 
Cecily, Easter, Henrietta, Judy, Lavinia, Luna, 
Lydia, Meddy, Priscilla, Sally, Tanny, Theodosia, 
Zillah, and Zilphar. Only one name out of the fore- 
going lists, to wit Lancelot, occurring on a Shaw 
memorial nearly two centuries old, is specially 
worthy of note, as reflecting the hereditary cogno- 
men of the Rollestons, manorial lords of Watnall. 
Such adoption of the mame of the squire may be 
presumed to have been more or less current in all 
parishes, the parish-registers testifying that it was 
markedly so at Greasley, from an early date. For 
instance, between 1600 and 1718 no less than fifteen 
“Lancelot’’. entries figure among the Greasley mar- 
riages, though it is only fair to say that some of 
them appear to have been re-marriages on the part 
of widowers. 


PLACE-NAMES. 


Even if scarcely any occupations transpire, the 
Greasley inscriptions, as has been stated, include 
many place-names—though on only one memorial 
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(Leivers family) occurs the superfluous information, 
“interred at Greasley, Notts.’’ The before-mentioned 
definite references to families associated with the 
constituent hamlets (in cases duplicated on a 
plurality of stones to the same family) may be thus 
summarised :— 

BRINSLEY :—Buxton, Calveart, Chambers, Cook, Cooper, 
Vlint, Gething, Nix, Oates, Oats, Parker, Priest, Riley, 
Smeeton, Starkey, Thompson. 

WATNALL :—Atten [borough] of Wa—_, (partially 
perished], Banner, Clarke, Grammer [died at], Greensmith, 
Read, Shaw, Sleight, Southern, Swinden, Toule, Twells, 
Watkinson. 

NEWTHORPE :—Ball, Barton, Bratt, Cook, Grammer, 
Hall, Leivers, Mounteney, Saxton, Shaw. 

MOORGREEN :—Brassington, Gelstharp, Heptonstall, 
Rogers, Taylor, Yeomans. 

KIMBERLEY :—Cocking, Hanson, Trueman [late of], Wil- 
cockson, Young. 

BEAUVALE :--Sanders, King. 

HILL-TOP :—Meakin. 

HEMPSHILL :—{Died at] Grammer and Barber. 

But the foregoing does not exhaust the hst, even 
of parochial references, in the Greasley inscriptions. 
In a number of further cases the particular house, 
farm, or place, is mentioned, as the following list 
will show :— 

Attenborough, ‘‘late of Gilt-Briggs in the Parish of 
Greasley.”’ 

Barber, “of Lamb Close House.”’ 

Chambers, ‘‘of Beauvale Abbey.” 

Dawes, ‘of Newthorpe Grange.’’ 

Grammer, “ late of Greasley Castle.”’ 

Leevers, © of Kimberley-knowl.”’ 

Renshaw, “ of ‘Townend, Moorgreen.”’ 

Sanders, ‘‘of Beauvale Abbey, gentn.” 

Shaw, ‘of Brinsley Gin Farm.’ (Presumably the middle 
word in this place-name represents, as in other cage, a 
contracted form of “engine.’’) 

Sleight, ‘“ died at Newthorpe Cottage.” 

Tatum, “ of Watnall Coppice.” 

Winson, “Beauvale Farm, Greasley.” 

Wood, “of Beauvale Mill.” 

Yet one other reterence to what is presumably a 
parochial place occurs on the headstome of a Green- 
smith, “of Mill Hay. In this conmection may be 
mentioned the circumstance that, in my copy of 
“Thoroton,’’ the concluding sentence in the accoumt 
of Wansley, referring to one “Shepheard of Hemps- 
hill,” has been corrected by some old-time owmer so 
as to read: “Jo. Shepheard, of Miln Hay.” 

It will be observed that, in one or two instances 
above quoted, the compilers of the inscriptions pre- - 
sumed local knowledge on the part of their readers. - 
A perhaps more notable instamce of such presump- 
tion appears to transpire on three headstones of the 
Annable family, two of which are inscribed “of 
Breasting,’’ while the third has, “died at Breasting.”’ 
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Though the place-name was unfamiliar, I tacitly 
imagined it to be some more or less distant “ vill,” 
the locality whereof might be learned from a British 
gazetteer. Previous to unsuccessfully making such 
search, however, on chancing to glance through 
Thoroton’s account of Watnall, and armed with 
some experience of the persistence of ancient place- 
names, I was saved from amy disappointment I might 
otherwise have felt, by observing a 14th century 
allusion to land at Watnall in a place called “Broke- 
bresting.”? I have lately learnt that a farm yet 
bears this latter name, which indeed occurs on the 
Ordnance Map. A parallel case, perhaps, is that of 
another headstone to the family of Hannes, of “Mer- 
kistcn.”’ Regarding the former name, however, 
since this article was written, I have noted the three 
following relevant, though corrupt, occurrences in an 
unlikely place, to wit, the parish register of St. 
Peter’s, Nottingham :— 
18 August 1678: William son of Luke and Katherine Potter 
of Brookes Bressle baptised. 
11 July 1679 Edward son of Luke and Katherine Fotter 
of Brook Breston baptised. 
1 August 1679: Edward son of Luke Potter of Brooks 
brestow buried buried. 

It may be incidentally mentioned that the memorials 
comprise no reference either to the places or the in- 
dividuals figuring in the following extract from the 
“Nottingham Journal’ for March Sth, 1808 :—“ Mar- 
ried at Greasley Church on Monday last, George 
Brown, gentleman, of the Coppice End, aged 58, to 
Miss Mary Cooke, of Newthorpe Common, a sprightly 
girl of 15.” 

However, in addition to places within the ancient 
parish, the Greasley inscriptions comprise the cus- 
tomary sprinkling of references to outside places, as 
follow :— 


Annable, of West Square, London. 

Brown, of Weaste, Manchester. 

Drawwater, gentleman, of Mansfield, late of Eastwood. 
Drawwater, departed this life at Nottingham. 
Flint, of Felley Mill. 

Flint, buried at Kirkstead in Lincolnshire 
Godber, of Whyburn. Hucknall Torkard. 
Godber, died at Ockbrook. 

Greensmith, of Nottingham. 

Hall, late of Duffield. 

Ingram, of Eastwood. 

Leivers, of Awsworth. 

Leivers, interred at Calverton. 

Millington, of Felley. 

Ogle, of Nottingham. 

Raworth, of Heanor. 

Read, gent., late of Calverton 

Read Grammer. died at Langton Hall. 
Sleight, of Wollaton. 
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Toplis, gentleman, of Westhill, Heanor. 

Trueman, died at Chesterfield. 

Ward, died at Wandsworth, Surrey. 

To prevent misconception, it may be well here to 
repeat the intimation that the data transpiring 1m 
the modern section of the churchyard are not eim- 
braced within the scope of these notes. 


NONAGENARIANS AND OCCUPATIONS. 


An interesting subject is that of longevity, al- 
though I have no knowledge of local centenarians, 
except that the Parish Register records the burial, 
13 March, 1656, of “William Higden, about an 
hundred years old.”’ It is, however, worthy of note 
that, nearly a quarter of a century ago, the late 
vicar compiled a hst cf nonagenarians buried in 
Greasley Churchyard from 1848 to 1886. The 
reverend gentleman’s list recorded the sex, age, and 
number of Greasley nonagenariams, in such years as 
they chanced to die, but no names. The total cited 
for the period named was 25, (15 males and 10 
females) whose ages ranged from 90 to 98. The only 
comment that need be made here is in relation to 
the illustration incidentally afforded as to the com- 
parative fewness of interments monumentally re- 
corded, for only a single one out of the 25 is com- 
memorated. However, with those of earlier and one 
of later date, it will be seen from the appended 
chronological list that half-a-score examples of nona- 
genarians figure on the Greasley memorials :— 

Elizabeth Bratt (undated, but perhaps somewhere about 
1725), aged 94. 

Thomas Read, 1758, in his 92nd year. 

Robert Clarke, 1792, aged 92 

Martha Sant, 1809, aged 95. 

John Annable, 1818, aged 95. 

Charles Maltby, 1821, aged 90. 

William Sterland, 1829, aged 92. 

Richard Greensmith, 1840, in his 91st year. 

William Brassington, 1875, in his 94th year. 

Sarah Hopkinson, 1892, aged 90. : 

It may be added that the case of the sixih on 
the above list—Charles Maltby—is commented om in 
the accompanying rhymes, as follows :— 

With successful industry he passed through life. 
Attach’d to his children, his friends, and his wife; 
And reach’d the advane'd age of nimety you see, 
Having liv’d an example of Oeconomy. 

In the eighth instance also, that of Richard Green- 
smith, the foot-lines furnish ihe not surprising in- 
timation that he had survived all his own family :— 

Now this weary world I leave, 
Pale death he doth me call; 
And now I go in hopes to meet 
My wife and children all. 
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It has been memitioned that the Greasley inscrip- 
tions comprise but few indications of the parte 
played in life by the deceased. Exceptions to this 
rule are represented by the 1865 memorial of “the 
Reverend John Hides, vicar of Greasley, and 51 
years minister of the parish’’; and that of “ William 
Hides, of Watnall School,’’? 1824. Specially interest- 
ing is the inscription to Benjamin Drawwater, for 
we are told that “in his professional duty he accom- 
panied the Great Circumnayvigator Cook in the years 
1772-1775.”” Of Joseph Gelstharp, who died in 1800, 
it is recorded that “his skill in mechanics was excel- 
lent, and he was particularly famed for constructing 
and improving the plough.’ The following apposite 
lines over Johnson Marlow, 1829, definitely refer to a 
military career :— 

When I was young in wars I shed my blood, 
Both for my King and for my Countrys good ; 
In older years my care was chief to be 
Soldier to him who shed his blood for me. 

The next extract, occurring over George Lee, who 
died in 1819, aged [19], clearly chronicles a coal- 
mining fatality :— 

Take warning by my fate Ye Miners all, 

And be prepar’d for Death’s tremendous call; 
Tho’ now in perfect health and youthful bloom, 
You may be brought to an untimely Tomb! 


By damp, foul air, or fatal fall, like me, 
Receive the summons to Eternity!!! 


RHYMING EFFUSIONS. 


In the present class of records may likewise be 
placed the following strained rhymes from a Gilborn 
stone, 1855 :— 

A faithful Parent slumbers here, 
A Father, and a Friend sincere; 
With energy and courage fervent 
Was 60) years a faithful and trusty servant. 

Though .not otherwise relevant, it may be men- 
tioned that the like period of time occurs in the 
yerse on an 18th century Banner stone, as follows :— 

Near Sixty Years we lived Man and Wife, 

Jn Various Changes of a Worldly Life; 

NoW we are gone the Change by far more Great, 
We Merey Hope at the Great Judgment Seat. 


A WREATH OF GREASLEY RHYMES. 


A plentitude of rhyming effusions, of many and 
varied types, are available for perusal in Greasley 
Churchyard. It is probably needless to premise that 
the standard of poetic excellence attained is the re- 
‘verse of high, insomuch as ungrammatical conetruc- 
tion, incoherency, and doygerel are rampant, This 
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circumstance, however, does not detract from their 
interest, even to the serious reader, and, moreover, 
they were no doubt understood, or sufficiently under- 
stood, by those to whom they were addressed, and 
hence may be presumed to have served their end. 
One is insensibly reminded of the passage im Gray’s 
“Elegy ’’ :— 
Yet e’en these bones from insult to protect 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 


With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture decked, 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 


Their name, their years, spelt by the unlettered Muse, 
The place of fame and elegy supply ; 

And many a holy text around she strews 
That teach the rustic moralist to die- 

As the present writer has otherwise exhausted his 
etock of memoranda on and from Greasley Church- 
yard, a representative selection from the wealth of 
graven rhymes may perhaps find acceptance among 
readers. With the last-quoted verse, referring to 
lengthy wedded life, the three following examples 
have something in common :— 

1782 : 
We joined was in mutual Love, 
And so we did remain ; 
Till parted were by God above, 
But hopes to meet again. 
{1837] : 
Two of the best of friends are 4ea4, 
And they have laid them here; 
Tread lightly on their hallow’d bed, 
For death hath made it dear 
1864 : 
Hear in one grave we both are laid, 
Our daughter by our side, 
Lood unto God our Children dear, 
All you were left behind. 
Relations of domestic bereavement are naturally 


numerous, the two following exemplifying survivors’ 


versione :— 
1786 : 
The Best of Wife's this Grave Encloses here, 
A tender Mother and a Friend Sincere; 
Great is our Loss, but her Eternal Gain, 
on With joy in Christ, we hope to meet again. 
1867 : 
My dear husband now has gone te Ais rest, 
He has reached his abode in the land of the blest; 
His illness was short. his sufferings severe, 
But God has removed him from his miseries here. 
An affectionate husband ana kind father was he, 
But it pleased the Lord to remove him from me; 
Still I hope when the troubles of this life are o’er, 
T shall meet him in heaven to part no more. 
Much more frequently, however, are survivors’ mar- 


ratives dispensed with im favour of adieux, consola- 
tions, and admonishments supposed to be enunciated 
by the deceased, as in the following cases :— 


is) 


Farewell [Husband and Children dear, 

The Lord your Soul and Spirits cheer ; 

‘Twas you on Earth alone was my delight, 

But now my Soul has taken flight. 

To such a Heavenly place my glass is run, 

Where you and all the world may come. 
1828 : 

Farewell my dear husband, my children, my friends, 

Till we meet in that mansion where bliss never ends; 

Regret not a loss which has eas’d me from pain, 

Aad transferr’d me to blessings eternal to gain. 

1873: 
Farewell dear husband and children too, 
All in my power I did for you; 
The Lord for you and children will provide, 
And be to you a constant guide. 
1873: 

Farewell dear wife and loving children too, 

No more on earth I never can dwell with you; 

Sudden J was called away and leave a world of sin, 

To meet a leving Saviour who died to take me in. 

Then cease dear partner ; cease to weep: dry up your tears, 

Till we shall meet again in heaven. 

1874 : 
Weep not for me, mv wife and children dear, 
I am not dead, but sleeping here; 
Come to my grave, where you may see, 
That shortly you must follow me. 
My wife dear, and children too, 
Be ready when God ealls for you. 

The blunt warning conveyed by the middle lines of 
the foregoing is by no means softened in the follow- 
ing :— 

1802 : 
My Infants dear my loving Wife, 
Parents and Friends adieu ; 
Christ call’d me hence in prime of life, 
H’er long he’ll send for you. 

The reader will scarcely need to be informed that 
throughout these quotations I have adhered to the 
(in a doukle sense) original orthography, and he will 
have incidentally perceived that their grammatical 
and literary shortcomings are far from few or slight. 
A similar type of rhymes to the foregoing is thus 
quaintly rendered on an earlier memorial :— 

1754: 
Weep not my Friends that I lie buried here, 
You’l follow me e’er long: Your only Care, 
Should be to lead a godly Life, and then, 
To Happiness in Heav’n you’l rise again. . 

In others of the rhymes, the variant attitude of 
philosophical resignation is adopted, the following 
being ome of the few better-class compilations—no 


doubt a quotation :— 

1828 : 

O, why should the voice of affection deplore thee? 
Thy heart-rending sorrows of nature are o'er; 

The clouds of adversity ne’er shall come o’er thee, 
The darts of affliction shall wound thee no more. 

Thou art gone to the land where no trouble or sorrow, 
Can ever thy peace or thy pleasure annoy ; 
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Where no anxious thought of the care-bringing morrow, 

Can ever the Joy of the moment destroy. 

Here are a few further examples of Greasley 
churchyard-philosophy :— 

1760: 
Bless’d are those in Jesus dead, 
Sweet their Slumber, soft their Bed; 
Silly are we for such to weep, 
They are not dead, but gone to sleep. 
1784: 
What tho’ our inbred Sins require 
Our Flesh must turn to Dust; 
Yet as the Lord our Saviour rose, 
So all his Followers must. 
1815: 
Cease then frail nature to lament in vain, 
Reason forbids to wish them back again; 
Rather congratulate their happy fate, 
And their advancement to a glorious state. 
184{1) : 
Mourn not thy sister’s early bier, 
Tis but the mortal part lies here, 
She’s gone above: 
She’s free from sickness, grief, and pain, 
And now in sweet seraphic strain, 
She sings redeeming love. 
1873: 
May we from hence this one thing needful learn, 
To make our deathless souls our first concern; 
To live as christians while we here remain, 
That death may prove our ever eternal gain. 

The following verse, of a kindred type, being placed 
over a man named Adam Nowell, is not entirely ab- 
solved from the suspicion of playing upon the name: 
1758 : 

Ev'n as in Adam all must die, 
And therefore find a Grave; 

Ev’n so in Christ shall live again, 
Who mighty is to save. 

Here is a variant type :— 
1836 : 

Don’t fix yvour rest Creation cries, 

Among created things; 

There’s no content or real joy, 
But what from Jesus springs. 

Or the penrsonial warming may sometimes be en- 
countered, as in the following somewhat striking ex- 
ample :—— 

1792: 
Reader who er’e thou art that come to see 
This Awful scene of sad mortaliity ; 
Hark from the subternrameoug vaults an awful cry, 
Mortals repent, believe, and learn to die, 
Obey the solemmi voice, thy danger see, 
On this depends A blesse’d Eternity. 
Here is an early instance of familiar rhymes ;— 
1740: 
Remember Man: as thou 
goes by, As thou art  s0 
once was I, and as I am go thou 
must be, Prepare thyself to 
follow me. 
Since the last article appeared I have observed in 
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the “ Date Book,” under the year 1794, the material 
for an interesting annotation of the headstone to 
Matthew Lindley, who died 27th March, 1821, or 
1824, aged 75 years, and to Hannah, his wife, who 
died 14th January, 1798, aged 36 years. It is related 
that the inhabitants of Newthorpe had been burning 
an. effigy of Tom Paime, and that they had exhausted 
their stock of ammunition by nightfall—testifying that 
the procedure involved the expenditure of gunpowder. 
The unfortunate circumstance that their zeal in the 
sport was not yet similarly exhausted, led the vil- 
lagers to seek a fresh supply of the former from a 
small shopkeeper in the neighbourhood named 
Matthew Lindley. But the shopkeeper felt himself 
bound to decline to serve them, “ because,’’ said he, 
“the sun is set, and the Jaw forbids any person to 
sell powder after that time, for fear of accidents 
by fire.” The irritated applicants, however, failing 
to recognise the validity of the objection, at once 
grossly abused him and broke his windows. In con- 
sequence of these unjustifiabie actions Lindley took 
proceedings to obtain legal redress, and both he and 
some of the offenders were ordered to attend before 
the magistrates at the White Lion Inn, then the 
usual place for holding petty sessions. But those 
were the days of mob-law, and feeling appears to 
have run high on the matter. Consequently when 
Matthew, accompanied by his brother Robert Lind- 
ley, arrived on the scene, with the idea of obtaining 
redress, they laid themselves open for treatment not 
calculated on. The brothers were first deliberately 
hustled into the centre of a mob in the inn yard, 
and being “thence borne into the Market-place, were 
loaded with every species of indignity.”’ But while 
Robert was being pumped upon, in front of the 
Exchange, it is related that Matthew had the good 
fortune to escape into a shop on the Long-row. 


MORE METRICAL EFFUSIONS. 
1309: 

Only on one stone at Greasley transpires what 
may be described as a metrical homily, reproduced 
below. It is very unusual to meet with so lengthy 
a piece of verse, particularly at so early a period :— 

1754. 


O mortal men, how long will ye 
God’s glory thus despise; 

Why wander ye in vanity, 

And follow after lies. 

Know ye that good and godly men, 
the Lord doth take and chuse; 

And when to him I make complaint, 
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He doth me not nefuse. 
Sin not, but stand in awe therefore, 
examine well your heart ; 
And in your chamber quietly, 
see ye yourselves convert. 
In peace therefore then let me lie, 
taking my rest and gleep; 
For thou only dost me, O Lord, 
preserve and safely keep. 
Here is another unusual type, though, being but 
lightly cut, the first lime is almost erased :— 


1761. 
[Although] >=. 2) nen = 
Neither shall [Flesh] be in the Vines, 
The Labour of [the] Olive shall fail 
And the Fields shall yield no Meat. 
The Flock shall be out from the Fold, 
And there shall be no Herd in the Stall, 
Yet will I rejoice in the Lord, 
I will joy in the God of my Salvation. 
Naturally, however, the Greasley inscriptions in- 
clude many instances of hackneyed rhymes, most 
of which are readily susceptible to adaptation and 
modification. Here, for instance, are several ver: 
sions of the too familiar “Afflictions sore’’ :— 


1757. 
Afflictions sore Long time I bore, 
All Human help was vain; 
Till Death Gave ease 
And God was pleas’d 
To ease me of my pain. 

1792. 
Afflictions sore long Time I Bore, 
which did my Strength decay ; 
At length Death came and eas'd my Pain, 
and took me ee away. 


Afflictions sore long time I bore, 
All assistance was in vain; 
Till God did please to end my days, 
Which took ¢way my pain. 
1803. 


Afflictions sore long time I bore, 
Physicians was in vain; 
Till God did please cold Death shol’d seize, 
And Free me from my pain. 
Furthermore, to the same verse the two following 


are more or less akin :— 

1787. 
Here I am laid to take my rest, 
all in this silent Grave; 
Long time I bore afflictions sore, 
and I no rest could Have. 
But at the length it pleas’d the Lord, 
to ease me of my Pain; 
All Honour, Praise, and Glory be, 
[unto His Holy Name]. 

1799. 


In sorrow and pain long time I’ve lain, 
Praying for Heaven every Day; 

But God at last remember’d me, 

And took away my pain. 


The following represents a more marked variation 
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in a similar story :— 
1812. 

The Lord to save me did afflict 
With sickness long and sore; 
Bui patience He to me did give, 
The same for to endure. 
My mind establish’d in His love, 
And sanctifying grace was given; 
His spirit witnessed with mine, 
That I was born of Heaven. 

Here is another example of lines which, though 
hackneyed, certainly rank a degree higher than the 
above :— 

1778. (On a youth of 17.) 
Stop passenger awile and weigh, 
Whose Life is shortest, thine or mine; 
If God has tain my Soul to day, 
To morrow he may Call for thine; 
The only Difference then will be, 
That thou hast one day more than me. 
PERIODS OF LIFE. 
The same sentiments are thus expressed over a 
child of 7:— 
1819. 
Short as my infant Life did last, 
It much resembles thine; 
Thy longer Date when once ’tis past 
Will seem as short as mine. 
Of course, lines lamenting children are of frequent 
occurrence, ihe two following being instances :— 
1795. 
Oh cruel Death, that would not spare thy power, 
But cropt the bud of aoe our tender Flower. 
40. 


The Great Jehovah from on high, 
An angel bright did send; 
To take away this little harmless dove 
To joys that ne’er will end. 
Here are two items from the graves of young 
girls :— 
1756. 
Remember Maids, that passes by, 
As you are Now so once was I; 
As IT am Now so must you be, 
Therefore Dero ee follow me. 


Behold a maid cut down just in her bloom, 
Short was her journey to the silent tomb; 
Her pain is o’er, her panting heart at rest, 
Her soul we trust is number'd with the blest. 
The foregoing may well be balanced by two 
examples of rhymes over young men, as follow :— 
' 1763. 
The sweetest flowers do furst decay, 
The Bloom of youth soon fades away; 
Therefore Repent whilst you have Time, 
Death cut me ofr in my Prime. 
6. 


Though young in years, his youthful lamp 
With grace was well supplied; 

For twice he breathed his Saviour’s name, 
Then closed his eyes and died. 
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Those eyes shall be unclosed again, 
Tha’; Saviours face to see; 
O Christ! how blessed is the hope 
That now he is with Thee. E 
These quaint rhymes occur over a young married 
woman :— 
1823. 
From my sad cradle to my sable chest, 
I found few days of joy, or months of rest ; 
My race was short (yet tedious) ending soon, 
For suddenly my sun did set at noon. 
I groan’d for rest, and fell asleep at even, 
So when I wak’d behold! I was in heaven! 
Weep not, dear Husband, mourn for me no more, 
Because I am not last, but sent before. . 
Here, on the other hand, we find length of days in 
evidence :— 
1864. 
An aged Christian slumbers here, _ 
Whose faith was strong—his love sincere; 
Content he passed life’s little span, 
In fearing God—and serving man. 
The following are Greasley examples of what are 
all more or less hackneyed rhymes :— 
1748. 
A mortal Body mouldring into Dust, 
His Soul we hope is plac’d amongst the Just; 
A tender husband was and Parent kind, 
To those Relations oe he left behind. 


When in the Prime of Life I were, 

I had a deal of Worldly Care; 

But now those Cares are or’e with me, 
And shortly they will be with thee. 
Be wise in time your end to view, 
That all things may ee with you. 


Remember friends, as you us see, 

As you are now so once was we; 

Therefore repent, your time to view, 

That all things ey well with you. 
v 


With patience to the last she did submit, 

And murmured not at what the Lord saw fit; 
But with a Obristian courage did resign, 

Her soul to God at the appointed time. 

1872. 

Oh suddem change! he in a moment fell, 

He had not time to bid his friends farewell; 
Death came without a warning given, 

And bid him haste to meet his God in heaven. 


It is unnecessary to point out that the foregoing 
records a case of sudden death. The following also 
not infrequently found elsewhere—appears to have 
a special application, and is not without a sugges- 
tion of enmity carried beyond the grave :— 

1840. 
How lov’d, how valu’d once, avails thee not, 
To whom related, or by whom ; 
A heap of dust alome remains of thee, 
"Tis all ‘THOU art; and all the PROUD shall be. 
There are likewise in Greasley Churchyard several 
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imstances of the familiar “Farewell vain world’ 
rhymes which it is unnecessary to quote. In one 
case, however, they occur in such a fearfully mangled 
and perverted form that, in conjunction with very 
faulty orthography, they ramk as a curiosity :— 
1866. 

Fareweli vain world tv’e had enough of the, 

I doent value what thou can see of me; 

Thy frowns I quote not, thy smiles I fear not, 

Look at home and theirs enough to be done. 

As has been shown, however, there ame, in this 
churchyard, a few examples of true poetic feeling, 
the following being further imstances :— 

1834. 
If tender feelings swell the breast 
Of parent, husband child or friend, 
O! let your thoughts awhile here rest, 
Nor let these dear relations end; 
Nor hopeless sigh, for from the dust, 
We hail the mansions of the just. 

1860. 


The friendly band no more shall greet 
Accents familiar once, and sweet; 
No more the well-known features trace, 
No more renew the fond embrace. 


OONCLUDING MEMORANDA. 


Out of the considerable body of further Greasley 
rhymes, the following amd concluding selection is 
believed to comprise pretty well everything worthy 


of note :— 
1784. 
Do not weep or grieve for me, 
you lsnow I must go home; 
I was upon a visit here, 
and now I must returm, 
Now I rejoice to leave this world, 
of sorrow, sin, and pain; 
I know I’m wash'd in Jesu’s Blood, 
and shal! a Orown obtain. 
1806. 
Plain in his form but, 
Rich he was in mind; 
Religious, Quiet, honest, 
Meek and kind. 
A tender Husband, 
And a Father dear; 
Such is the Dust, 
That lieth sleeping here. 
1811. 


Farewell vain world I bid adieu, 

Heaven is my native air; 

I bid my Friends a short adieu, 

J was impatient to be there. 
1812. 


Oh, friendly reader 

Stop, and take a view; 

A faithful loving Wife. 
A friend to all she knew. 
Lie —— sleeping here. 
Till the appointed time; 


~ 
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As every mortal must, 
Till Christ shall send an Angel’s call, 
To raise her saerertal dust 


Long have I linger’d here in pain, 
In hopes a futer life to gain; 

Now lie at rest beneath this dust, 
In hopes to Cait ee pci the just. 


The sweetest flower doth soon decay, 

So doth our time so fade away; | 

Therefore repent while you have time, 

Death cut me off just in my prime. 
1850. 


A tender Wife, A friend sincere, 

A tender Mother lieth here; 

Who labour’d hard with toil and care, 
For a reward with Christ to share. 
My husband dear and children to, 
Be ready when God calls for you. 


Earth hath his body, heaven his soul doth keep, 
His friends the loss, and so he rests asleep; 
Rest bis dear soul till Christ return, while we 
Mourn here below, and lIceng to come to thee. 

1866. 
Here lies the mother with her children dear, 
On whose warm hearts cold death has laid his hand ; 
But when the Lord in glory shall appear, 
Then in new life, in judgement, they shall stand. 
And oh the joy, to parents and children given, 
Again to meet, and Ls more in heaven. 

109. 


The Sabbath School was our delight, 
We loved to hasten there ; 

We heard the voice of God proclaimed, 
We heard the voice of prayer. 


THE NEW BURIAL GROUND. 


By way of postscript, it may perhaps be permis- 
sible to mention that I was told the first interment 
in the new burial-ground took place on February 
5th, 1908, the deceased (if I remember rightly) being 
aman named Thomas Tonk. It may also be of in- 
terest to append a copy of the earliest inscription 
there, which js painted on a small earthenware 
memorial, as follows :— 

In Loving Memory of 

Our dear sister 
Clara Elizabeth Braithwaite, 
Born at Horsley Woodhouse, June 5th, 1862, 
Died at Eastwood /lilltop February 12th, 1908. 
A loving mother true and kind, 
No friend on earth like her we find; 
But when alive she did her best, 
And now her spirit has gone to rest. 
' Sleep on dear sister in the Lord. 

List, of surnames occurring on the Greasley Church- 
yard memorials (omitting the modern section of the 
ground) :—Adecock, Allcock, Ames, Anderson, Ann- 
able, Anthoney, Aron, Attenborough, Ball, Banner, 
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Barber, Barratt, Barton, Bembridge, Bentley, Bing- 
ham, Birks, Blake, Bloomfield, Bonington, Brassing- 
ton, Bratt, Brentmal, Booth, Bostock, Brown, Bux- 
ton, Cadness, Calveart, Carlin, Cassless, Caunt, 
Chambers, Cheetham, Clarke, Clay, Clifton, Cocking, 
Cook, Cooper, Coultes, rich, Critch, Crosley, 
Dawes, Daws, Day, Dodsley, Draper, Drawwater, 
Edwards, Hlhott, Ellott, Ellis, Farnsworth, Fletcher, 
Flint, Fox, Garner, Gelsthorp, Gething, Gilborn, 
Godber, Grammer Green, Greensmith, Gregory, 
Guyler, Hall, Hallam, Hanmes, Hanson, Harper, 
Harris, Harrison, Harvey, Harwood, Haslam, Hays, 
Heptonstall, Hides, Hopewell, Hopkinson, Hours, 
Ingram, Jackson, Jenaver, Kerry, King, Kinsey, 
Kirk, Knighton, Lee, Leevers, Leivers, Levers, Lin- 
ley alias Lindley, Making, Maltby, Mariot, Marlow, 
Martin, Meakin, Millership, Millington, Morley, 
Morris, Mountemey, Nix, Norris, Nowell, Oates, 
Oats, Ogle, Parker, Parkin, Paxton, Priest, Purdy, 
Raworth, Raynor, Read, Renshaw, Reppen, Rigley, 
Riley, Robinson, Rogers, Rowland, Sabin, Sander, 
Sanders, Sant, Saxton [Severn], Shaw, Sison, Sisson, 
Skinner, Slater, Sleight, Smedley, Smith, Smithurst, 
Soar, Southern, Stapleton, Starkey, Sterland, Stamp- 
ston, Swinden, Tatum, Taylor, Thompson, Toplis, 
Toul, Toule, Trueman, Turner, Twells, Wagg, Wag- 
staff, Walker, Walton, Ward, Watkinson, Watson, 
Wells, Wheatley, Whitelocks alias Whitlocks, Wid- 
dowson, Wilcockson, Williamson, Willis, Wilson, 
Winfield, Winson, Winterbottom, Wood, Wyld, 
Yeomans, Young. 

List of unduplicated surnames used as Christian 
names :— Alsop, Cocker, Damms, Davis, Forbes, Han- 
kin, Heafield, Hill, Phillips, Wheatcroft, Wolston. 


[APPENDIX 11] 


CHRONICLES OF FLAWFORD 
CHURCHYARD. 


An Old Story Retold. 


Writing on the subject of the deserted v'lages of 
the county in “Old Nottinghamshire,” 1834, Mr. 
W. P. W. Phillimore remarked that: “The near- 
ness of Flawford to Nottingham has caused it to be 
the best known, as it is perhaps the most interest- 
ing, of our deserted graveyards.’’ No further ac- 
count was then given, however, Mr. Phillimore’s 
notice of Flawford being destined for neclusion in a 
second article, ultimately published in “Notts. and 
Derby Notes and Queries”’ for 1894. On the laiter 
occasion the same writer made, with some trath, a 
remark no less applicable to the present article. to 
wit that: “Flawford is so well known to most Not- 
tingham people than an apology is almost needed 
for describing it.’’ However, I shall not only adopt 
Mr. Phillimore’s attitude of not meddlmg with the 
subject of the church monuments, which have been 
freyuently dealt with in the past, but shall moreover 
avoid touching further upon that of the edifice itself 
than appears to be necessary in illustrating the 
chronicle of its decay. 

Indeed the question might well be asked whether 
anything new remains to be said on the subject of 
_ Flawford Church and churchyard—at least by a 

writer confined to local sources of information—ex- 
cept perhaps with relation to the manner of pre- 
sentment. For examination of old accounts of Flaw- 
ford certainly reveals jumbled chronology—a fault 
little removed from incoherence—wihile ‘aver ac- 
counts fall short of modern requirements im various 
directions that need not be particularised. In a 
general sense, too, a brief application of :“e lens 
discovers divers unsuspected flaws and shortcomrngs, 
such as it is hoped to indicate and perhaps in some 
cases to remedy. 

The ground is situate in a somewhat out-of-the- 
way spot, at the right-angled turn of a h'ghway 
that is presumed {to record what were once cross- 
roads. Here is Mr. Phillimore’s description of the 
place: “The churchyard, which is larger than usual, 
is picturesquely placed on the flat of a  hill--or 
rather, we should say, on the summit of a gentle 
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slope, which at the same time is well elevated, and 
commands an extensive view over the neighbouring 
country; indeed, we may say that it is one of those 
“high places’ so frequently selected for Divine wor- 
ship. It is remarkable that it is situated at the ex- 
treme eastern end of Ruddington parish, the ditch 
of the churchyard forming the boundary between 
the two lordships of Ruddington and Plumtree. The 
site of the church itself lies not in the centre of the 
enclosure, but right away in the extreme north-east 
corner. The spot is surrounded with fine trees, ky 
which it can be easily recognised from a distance.” 


A “COLLECTIVE” CHURCH. 


There is no evidence of a village of Flawford havy- 
ing ever existed; and, in the words of Mr. Phill- 
more (a high authority, who has devoted much study 
to the subject), “The circumstance of the situation 
of the church renders it, perhaps, a unique example 
of a church built om the waste, away from any 
town, but so situated as to be available for all the 
adjoiming villages.’’ This seems the most likely, ancl 
is indeed the generally accepted explanation of the 
existence of a church at this spot—although during 
historic times it seems always to have been atiached 
to Ruddington. This view appears to have had its 
inception from Thoroton, who in allusion to the 
latter village says: “There is a Uhurch-like Chappel 
in the Town, but the Parish Church stands in the 
Field, and is called Flawforth Church, betwixt the 
Towns of Edwalton, Plumptre, Keyworth, Boney, 
and Bradmere, whereof some parts of the three last 
are belonging to the Parish. It was parcel of the 
possessions of St. John’s of Jerusalem, and the 
Tythes being thereunto appropriate are cold as 
divers Portions in the several Townships.” 

Passing reference may be made to the subject of 
Thoroton’s last sentence, as embodying a statement 
that lacks confirmation. The solution of the point 
is perhaps supplied by the article concerned with 
the Military Orders, printed ijn the Thoroton Society 
Transactions for 1909. In reference to a list of the 
possessions of the Templars in Notts., at the time 
of their suppression, about 1308 (these properties 
subsequently falling to the Hospitallers), it is re- 
marked that:—‘“It is clear, from internal evidence, 
that the manor of ‘Flaflur’ or ‘Flaufour,’ there 
scheduled, is the Flawford between Coddington and 
Barnby, m Newark wapentake, and not the place of 
the same name in Ruddington parish.”’ Curiously, 
however, not only is Ruddington included in Lewis’s 
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list, 1835, of the 22 places then comprised under the 
jurisdiction of the Shelford Court of St. John of 
Jerusalem, but mention is made of a document of 
1594-5, citing a cottage at Ruddingion, as “parcel 
of the manor of St. John of Jerusalem.’’ Clearly, 
there are constitutional, historical, and topographical 
problems still awaiting solution 

However, the obvious inconveniences attaching to 
a place of worship far removed from the villages it 
was jutended to serve, as time went on, appear to 
have been remedied in the only practical way, in the 
days when separate churches became the rule. Mr. 
Phillimore touches upon this point:—‘“A question 
may now be asked why Flawford became a mere 
appanage of Ruddington; and the answer is perhaps 
to be found jn the supposition that the rest of the 
neighbouring towns built themselves churches at a 
very early date, and hence they, having no need of 
the mother church, left Ruddington in its exclusive 
use. This seems borne out by the traces of early 
Norman work at Plumtree amd Keyworth, none of 
which seem to exist at Ruddington, though this, of 
course, is by no meams conclusive, as the whole of 
the nave of Ruddington Church is modern, and what 
remains of the chancel has been much mutilated, 
(Since writing the above the old church at Rudding- 
ton, with the exception of the steeple, was de- 
molished and rebuilt in 1887). Of Bradmore Church 
we have now no opportunity of judging; and as to 
Edwalton, it may be remarked that the church, 
which was probably founded after the Conquest, 
till sometime in the present [19th] century remained 
a chapel-of-ease to Ruddington. The church, or, as 
it was till near the end of the last [18th] century, 
the chapel-of-ease at Ruddington, was doubtless a 
comparatively late foundation, not even used for the 
greater services of the church; and, imdeed, it is 
little more than a century since it gained the full 
rights of a parish church, when the mother church 
at Flawford was demolished.” 

Although the foregoing views refer, for the most 
pant, to times whereof no relevamt necords survive, 
they ably reflect the probabilities of the case. Given 
the supposition, which may almost be called a vir- 
tual certainty, that Flawford was one of those early 
quasi-missionary foundations diesigmed tl serve a 
more or less considerable district, the fact that all 
but the two nearest of the existing meighbouring 
village churches have throughout historic times been 
entirely independent of the former (except perhaps 
for the parts of the three parishes mentioned by 
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Thoroton), by no mieams militates against the iheory. 
In carly times ihe ecclesiastical authorities uniformly 
encouraged and promoted the multiplication of parish 
churches, the process whereby, in the case of Flaw- 
ford, Mr. Phillimore intimates that the surrounding 
villages, “having no need of Flawford, left Rudding- 
tom in its exclusive use.’ In post-Conquest times, 
such relinquishment, would have been viewed by the 
authorities in a diametrically opposite and in a hos- 
tile light, for the reason that the establishment of 
any new church within the district of a pre-existing 
church implied the alienation of tithes and dues. 
Hence, such a thing could onlly be arranged by the 
consent of the imcoumbeni, of the mother church, 
whose interests had to be safeguarded or recom- 
pensed, the mew foundation ranking only asa chapel 
or subsidiary church. This indeed, as has been 
shown, was actually the status of Edwaltom Church, 
which, though mentioned as early as the reign of 
Henry II., is thought by Mr. Phillimore to have 
been. founded after the Norman Conquest. 

Flawford does not occur in Domesday Book, but 
first comes to the surface in the reign of Henry I., 
when there was a grant of tithes in “Flamfore”’ to 
Lenton Priory. 

Here it may not be amiss to quote the following ex- 
tract from ihe Torre M.S., as perhaps representing the 
latest flicker or phase of the various disputes that may 
be supposed to have tramspired between the mother 
and the daughter churches:—6th October, 1228. 
Whereas a controversie between the Rector of Fau- 
flur on the one part, and the Lord of Edwalton and 
his men on the other, was thus determined before 
the Chancellor and Dean of Oxford, the Pope’s dele- 
gates, touching the Chappel of Edwalton, viz., that 
the Rector of the Church of Fauflur, for the time 
being, for four days in the week shall celebrate 
Divine service in the said Chapel of Edwalton, and 
that the Lord amd Men of Edwalton, for the sup- 
port of that burden, shalll assign 2 oxgangs of land 
and one toft, in perpetual almes: all which Wéafter 
Grey, Archbishop, by his pontifical authority, then 
confirmed.’ In the foregoing I have taken the 
liberty of varying the spelling of the name of the 
mother. church, in consonance with that in the 
printed “Gray’s Register,’ as more likely to be 
correct. The latter -uthority refers to ihe con- 
temporary rector as “Mr. G.” 

INTERESTING EARLY IISTORY. 

However, though the process cannot be dated, it 
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‘; obvious that the construction of these surround- 
ing village churches would lead to corresponding 
dizsuetude of and loss of prestige to the mother 
church. In this sense, consequently, one tzight al- 
ost say that Flawford Church commenced to decay 
as a very early period of its history. indeed, the 
whole cycle of its evolution and vicissitudes furnishes 
an uncommonly interesting vignette of ecclesiastical 
history. The obscurity that unfortunately envelopes 
its earlier phases may perhaps excuse the citation of 
some few further historical references. 

The old-time misuse of church patronage is re- 
flected in a papal indult granted in 1257 w Thomas, 
called Kok, rector of “Flaflue,’’ in the diocese of 
York, to hold two additional benefices with cure of 
souls, 

In 1267 Thomas Cok’, rector of the church of 
Flayeflor (clearly the same individual) presented Sir 
William de Workesworth’ to the vicarage of the 
same church. 

As further illustrating the early orthography of 
the name, it may be mentioned that Torre quotes 
presentations in 1293 and 1301 to the church of 
“Flanflour ’’—though ‘the “n’”’ should perhaps be 
iead as “u.”’ 

With regard to the ‘nucumbency, it may no doubt 
be safely assumed that “Flawford’’ and “ Rudding- 
ton’’ became interchangeable terms. The following 
note from the printed * Papal Letters,’ although in- 
dexed under another county and associated with a 
different diocese, admits of local appropriation, when 
it is remembered that there was an incumbent of the 
same name here from 1329 to 1344:—* To Sir Hugh 

_de Wyloughby, 8.T.B. amd M.A. Provision of a 
canonry and prebend of York; notwithstanding that 
he has the church of Rotington, in the diocese of 
Lichfield, value 50 marks.’’ (Dated 1335.) 

In 1387 the church became formally appropriated 
to the College of the Prior and Convent of Durham, 
Oxford, on the formal foundation of the latter. Lt 
would be interesting to learn whether any relevant 
records survive from the College archives. However 
that may be, the foregoing transaction, which inci- 
dentally involved the reduction of the ancient rectory 
to a vicarage, would appear to have had locally pre- 
judicial consequences. A side-light as to the direct 
cause seems to arise out of contemporary allegations 
that Durham College had not come into actual exist- 
ence sixteen years subsequent to the date of its 
nominal foundation. Indeed, Torre’s list of the 
vicars presented by that body, commencing as it does 
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with an institution dated 23rd March, 1401 (presum- 
ably 1402 according to modern computation), ap- 
pears to roughly confirm the representation. Hence, 
ib seems reasonable to presume that the college au- 
thorities, in the desire to accumulate funds for their 
building operations, were absorbing the revenues ac- 
cruing from their endowments, while curtailing out- 
goings to the extent of their ability—even so far as 
to neglect appointments to the cures under their 
control. Occasional and irregular ministrations, if 
such there were, would not unnaturally be little sup- 
ported by the distant villagers. It may readily be 
imagined that such a state of affairs would be highly 
inimical to the church and parishioners of Flawford, 
and moreover, as years went on, would become a 
public scandal. It is indeed on inferential record 
that such scandal was current, and even that it ulti- 
mately reached the ears of the then supreme head 
of the church at Rome. In fact, it might almost 
be supposed that the Pope, zealous of the repute of 
the church generally, and perhaps but im- 
perfectly informed as to the real circumstances, 
and the causes leading up to them, imposed 
on the local parties concerned—priest and 
parishioners alike—a severe all-round penance. If 
80, it is fair to suppose that later advices resulted in 
a fuller grasp of the essential circumstances, and 
dictated a more conciliatory attitude towards the 
people in the “towns ’’--presumably of Ruddington 
and Edwalton. The latter were encouraged to 
remedy their long neglect to attend the parish 
church, while it is probable the new owners of the 
advowson were duly moved to perform their duty 
in furnishing a permanent incumbent. All which is 
deduced from the following indulgence, yielded by 
the “Papal Letters,’ under date 15 Kal. December 
1402 :— 

“Relaxation of a hundred days of enjoined pen- 
ance to the rector, for the time being, and to any 
other priest who shall celebrate mass, and to the 
parishioners, and other penitents, who hear mass, 
or are present at its celebration, each time they do 
so, in St. Peter’s, Fanflore, the parish church of 
Rittington, in the diocese of York, in which church 
divine offices are rarely celebrated, because its 
parishioners for the most part dwell in distant 
towns.’’ 

It cannot be doubted that the direct intercession 
of the Pope, his clemency, and his virtual appeal to 
the priest and parishioners of Flawford, would have 
a salutary effect, locally. On the other hand, it was 
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no doubt recognised, even at this early period, 
that the divorce wrought by distance and physical 
difficulties was amenable only to the obvious remedy 
of abolishing such obstacles by bringing the church 
to the people. j 

Some of the early forms of the spelling of “ Flaw- 
ford,’ it will have been observed—in addition to 
other variations—remove the “1” to the second 
syllable. Providing such forms might be relied upou 
as reflecting comtemporary pronunciation, it is 
obvious that the present suffix “ford’’? must rank 
as corrupt and misleading, im conmection with any 
inquiry into the signification of the name. On the 
other hand, not only were these early forms penned 
by scribes who were mainly or wholly strangers to 
this locality, but the word “Flawford’’ is ome 
peculiarly liable to trip the tongue, and hence the 
forms in question may quite conceivably be wholly 
foundationless. In any case, beyond the familar 
suffix of its present form, the name is one that 
etymologists are at present unable to analyse, or 
explain. 


EARLY HISTORY OF RUDDINGTON CHAPEL. 


Nobody is likely to contest Mr. Phillimone’s opinion 
that Ruddington was the last of the surrounding 
villages to acquire a local place of worship, for the 
reasons that the inhabitants mot only lived nearest 
to Flawford Church, and on the same hill, but also 
that within historic times they enjoyed its exclusive 
use. Whether or not it marks the origin of Rud- 
dington chapel, the following extract from the 
printed Torre MS. at least represents thie first known 
allusion :—*On 17 April, 1479, license was granted to 
the viear of the parish church of Flawforth, and the 
parishioners thereof, to erect a mew font in the town 
of Ruddingtion, where the said parishioners dwell, 
and to administer sacraments in the same chapel.” 

Ciearly the erection of this chapel, and the ac- 
quisition of plenary powers, as above recorded, 
would mark the beginning of the end of Flawford 
Church, for it is highly improbable that funds would 
thereafter be avoidably devotied to the maintenance 
of a fabric now superseded, and virtually disused, 
except perhaps with respect to the mimistrations of 
chantry-priests. 

The circumstance of Ruddingbon Chapel or Church 
coming into existence at so hate an era of pre-Re- 
formation times is obviously responsible for the 
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paucity of documentary data associated therewith. 
Hence, a relevant extract may perhaps be allowable 
from the will of Richard Lovet, vicar of Rudding- 
ton, dated 1 April, 1491—particularly as it has the 
honour of citation in the “Testamenta Eboracensia,”’ 
among examples of wills of old-time bibliophiles, and 
likewise as affording an instance of a practice repre- 
sented to-day by a surviving example in the neigh- 
bouring church of East Leake. In addition to be: 
queathing to the College of Clifton “the common 
gloss on Matthew and [John] of Genoa on the 
Gospel,’’ Richard Lovet thus thoughtfully provided 
for the future spiritual and moral edification of his 
own flock :—“I bequeath Hugoccio of Paris upon 
Gospels, and the Epistles upon Vices, Virtues, and 
the divisions of his work, to be held and bound 
with an iron chain, in a seat in the chapel of the 
Blessed Mary of Ruddington.”’ 


A VICTIM OF SWEATING SICKNESS. 


William Jowkyn, vicar of Ruddington, who died 
during the prevalence of the Sweating Sickness, was 
presumably a victim of that epidemic. At least by 
his will, dated 16th November, 1515, he makes a be- 
quest to a cousin, who officiated as his housekeeper, 
“if she have lif, and scape this plage that now 
reyneth.”” After desiring -to be buried in the 
“chauncell of Flawforth” it is interesting to find 
reference to an image very likely identical with that 
of the Virgin and Child existing to-day :—‘I gif that 
wax that I have [to] burne aboute my body, and 2 
hives of bees to upholde of the light before our Lady 
of Pietie at Flawforth.” 

The account of Ruddington Church in the “ Valor 
Ecclesiasticus,’’ 1534-5, does not so much as mention 
the name of Flawford. 

In so far as Flawford Church continued, though a 
neglected, still a live institution, the circumstance 
may probably be largely ascribed to the known 
existence of endowed chantries, necessarily associated 
with the tombs of their founders. So long as chan- 
try-priests celebrated here, some degree of care or 
protection must have been incidentally bestowed on 
the place, and hence monuments continued to be 
reared to the great people buried in the church. 
Throsby quotes a manuscript record testifying that 
a marble or alabaster tomb, in the chancel, bore the 
date 1540, not improbably the latest to be erected. 
After the dissolution of chantries, about 1548, it is 
highly questionable whether amy further memorial 
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was ever placed in the sacred edifice—quite apart 
from the significant silence of local historians as to 
the existence of other than pre-Reformation monu- 
ments. In post-Reformation times the disuse ot 
Flawford Church would become emphasised, and its 
decay more marked. So far as can be seen, indeed, 
but for the circumstance that this remained the only 
place of sepulture im Ruddington parish, the church 
would have disappeared much sooner than it did. 
Fortunately for history, no attempt was apparently 
made to follow the example of parishioners in other 
parts of the country, who obtained papal sanction to 
discontinue the use of ancient but distant church- 
yards, and to lay out new ones within the villages 
concerned, whether in conmection with a chapel or 
separately. 


FLAWFORD’S DECAY INEVITABLE. 


However, while voicing the general regret that 
Flawford Church is now utterly gone, it is well to 
recognise that its waning and ultimate disappearance 
was not only, in the normal course of events, in- 
evitable; but, moreover, that the process was in 
reality a surprisingly gradual one, and the fabric 
latterly but a rum. Consequently such laments as 
Lowe’s allegation in “Black’s Guide to Notts.,” that 
Flawford Church “was wantonly and sacreligiously 
destroyed,’ and J. C. Cox’s allusion in the * Church 
Times” of 1904, to the story of its destruction as “a 
singularly sad one,’’ can only have arisen out of an 
imperfect acquaintance with the facts. The essen- 
tial chain of events, indeed, finds a modern but 
prompter parallel at Colston Bassett, where, as re- 
cently as 1892, the ancient church in the fields was 
dismantled, and a new one built in the heart of the 
village. 

The circumstance that the returns of the Commis- 
sioners for Church Goods, 1552-3, categorically refer 
to Ruddington Church, while not mentioning the 
name of Flawford, may perhaps be taken to signify 
that the church furniture had previously been re- 
moved from the latter to the former, as indeed 
seems likely. On the other hand, however, Mr. 
Phillimore points out that the reference to “4 belles 
in the stepulls,”? seems to indicate that both churches 
were included in the returns, though not separately 
mentioned. 

All this, of course, would not influence the re- 
spective legal status of the two places of worship, 
though the anomaly would be recognised, and no 
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doubt made the subject of complaints. Instance 
the representations of the Parliamentary Commis- 
sioners of 1650, as quoted by Mr. Godfrey :—“that 
ihe parishe Church of Ruddington stands in the 
feud remote from the said Towne, and that there 
is a Chappell belongeinge to the said Church stand- 
luge in the Towne, more fitt to be made a parishe 
Church in respect of the scituacon thereot.’’ 

Under date 22 February 1663, the parish-register 
contains this entry:—‘John Webster of Ratcliffe- 
upou-Soar and Katherine Franklin of Kinston were 
uiaryed at the Parish Church at Flawford.’’ While 
thus testifying that ceremonies at the mothen 
church (perhaps in connection with special circum- 
stances) were not entirely a thing of the past, the 
foregoing entry may nevertheless be fairly inter- 
preted as evidence of the rarity of such an occur- 
rence, seeing that the above event was deemed to 
warrant a special memorandum being made. No 
further allusion to the place where any marriage 
was celebrated occurs throughout the oldest register. 
book (1653-1753) ; so there can be no doubt that the 
village chapel was ordinarily utilised, the exceptional 
occasions being few. On the other hand, remem- 
bering that the fulness or- otherwise of the register- 
entries was entirely dependent on the whim of the 
clerk, it is more than possible that other marriages 
at the mother church failed to attain distinctive 
record, 

DILAPIDATIONS. 


Although none of the old authorities, down to 
and including Thoroton, make any mention of dilap!- 
dations—which, indeed, generally speaking, were 
outside their province—it may safely be presumed 
that such were abundantly manifest by this period, 
as will be seen was the case at a slightly later 
period. 

The records of church visitations preserved in the 
office of the Nottingham Archdeaconry Court 
(through which Mr. F. A. Wadsworth kindly per- 
mitted me to make a brief search), yield the three 
following items in the year 1701:—The churchwar- 
dens of Ruddington presented for not keeping their 
“Register booke in, ye Chest belonging to theire 
Church or Chappell.” Brian Bacon and Gilbert 
Wagstaff, farmers of the impropriate Rectory of the 
parish church of Ruddington, for not repairing their 
Chancell belonging to Flawworth (sic) Church, by 
ye Churchwardens there. Office against Richard 
Barker and Robert Burrows, churchwardens of Rud- 
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dington, for not presenting nor repairing their 
parish church out of repair 

Had any ecclesiastical connection then survived, 
the destruction by fire of Bradmore Church, in 1705, 
might conceivably have led to the incidental revival 
of Flawford Church by the latter villagers, remem- 
bering that their own was never rebuilt. Being, 
however, then, as now, a chapelry to Bunny, the 
latter church had perforce to serve the Bradmore 
requirements. 


RECORDS OF TWO CENTURIES AGO. 


The register of the adjoining parish of Bunny 
(wherein, by the way, the reason of its occurrence is 
not apparemt) records that on 16th January, 1713, 
Thomas Boote, of St. Peter’s parish, Nottingham, 
and Elizabeth Hazzard, of St. Mary’s parish, Not- 
tingham, were married at “Flawforth.’’ Naturally, 
the ceremony found record likewise in Ruddington 
parish register, but in this latter case (by the way, 
dated 10th January), the bare names only of the 
contracting parties occur, without reference either 
to parishes or to the place of celebration. One 
wonders whether it may not perhaps have been the 
great rarity of such an event in the ruinous church 
that induced the otherwise unconcerned clerk of 
Bunny to chronicle the happening. It is not un- 
likely, by the way, that neighbouring parish regis- 
ters may contain occasional records of burials in 
Flawford Churchyard. 

However, our next notes fall within the range of 
the memoranda preserved by Throsby, who wrote 
not many years after the demolition of Flawford 
Church, at a period when much information was to 
be gleaned. And though Throsby’s additions to 
Thoroton have been truthfully described as for the 
most part very meagre, it fortunately happens that on 
our present subject they are exceptionally full. In- 
deed, it is but just to say they form the foundation 
of all later accounts of Flawford Church and church- 
yard, 

In referring to Ruddington, Throsby remarks :— 
“This chapel or church - . Was repaired in 
1718.” It was apparently trom this, and from 
another note quoted below, that the “ Wanderer,”’ 
1835, evolved this sentence, in his account of the 
mother church :—‘“It continued to have divine ser- 
vice performed in it to the year 1718, when the 
chapel in the village of Ruddington being enlarged, 
and nearly rebuilt, the font, windows, &c., were re- 
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moved from Flawford to Ruddington, at which place, 
from that period, the several duties of the parish 
have been performed.’ Godfrey, similarly, adopts 
the idea that the mother church “appears to have 
been disused, except for burials, from the year 
1718.’’ As shown above, however, the idea does not 
appear to have any substantial foundation, inso- 
much that Flawford Church may well have fallen 
into virtual disuse at a much earlier date. 


A COMMEMORATIVE STONE. 


Although, so far as can be seen at the present 
time, the circumstance has no bearing upon the his- 
tory of Flawford Church, it may here be mention-d 
that Throsby was probably familiar with a detaii 
whereon his note of 1718 was indeed most likely 
founded, although neither mentioned by him nor by 
later writers. I refer to a commemorative stone or 
pancl, formerly in the north wall, but transferred 
during the modern rebuilding operations to the in. 
terior east wall of the tower, when ihe removal wa- 
likewise commemorated by an inscription on tho 
lower border. It is now partially covered by a 
boarded-in tank, the remainder reading as follows: 
ATTENBUROW 
WILLIAM STREET 


CHWARD: 1718. 
FROM NORTH WALL 1887. 


The parish-register for 1718 duly records: “Rob. 
Attenbrow and Wm. Street, Churchwardens.”’ 

The earliest independent testimony concerning the 
fabric of the mother church, as cited by Throsby 
from the manuscript notes, written im 1721, of a gen- 
tleman who visited parts of Notts. and Derbyshire, 
is sufficiently explicit. Without quaiification, th» 
manuscript definitely refers to Flawford Church as 
“in ruins,” it beimg added that: “The windows are 
all either stoped up or taken away; the outside still 
standing. They bury here. The church stands a 
mile from Ruddington. Cawseys are dug up in the 
fields.”? This record briefly but effectively reflects 
the state of affairs nearly two centuries ago, and 
evidently signifies that little more than the bare 
frame of the fabric was then standing. Apparently 
no glass remained, while the statement as to win- 
dows having been “taken away’? may probably be 
considered to justify the “ Wanderer’s’’ assertion as 
to their removal to Ruddington. The allusion to 
contempowary burying at Flawford leaves one to in- 
fer that such was virtually the only surviving use to 
which the place was put. The testimony as to cause- 
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ways being dug up in the fields appears to signify 
ancient but disused church-ways—possibly linking the 
fane with the villages of Bradmore and Ruddington. 
In the latter case, at least, subsequent evidence 
would seem to show that there was a route inde- 
pendent of the existing highway. 

Godfrey chronicles the circumstance that in the 
Register of St. Lawrence, Reading, under date 13th 
June, 1723, it is recorded that the sum of 13s. 4d. 
was collected, on a brief for the rebuilding of Rud- 
dington Church, Notts. This testimony follows so 
closely on the heels of the recorded operations of 
1718, as to render it very doubtful that they were 
independent undertakings. It is probably more rea- 
sonable to suppose that the progress of the works, 
and the collection of the requisite funds, extended 
over several years. 


“A GREAT COUNTRY TOWN.” 


Our next authority is Coxe’s “ Nottinghamshire,” 
1727— otherwise the local section of the contemporary 
edition of the “Magna Britannia.’’ In the list of 
places, under “ Ruddington,”’ occurs the note: “ Flaw- 
ford, the Mother-Church, is turned into a Burial- 
Place’’-—no doubt meaming that it served that pur- 
pose only, as indeed might have been surmised, amd 
which serves to prepare the reader for the feeling 
allegations and strictures in the text. This authority 
commences by describing Ruddington as “a great 
Country Town. At a little distance from this Town, 
viz., about half a mile west from it, there stands 
a large Field a Church with a Spire Steeple, called 
Flawford Church or Flawfore Church.’ Here it may 
be well to undeceive such readers as might other- 
wise imagine the “large field’’ in question to be 
(he existing grassy enclosure; which, as a mariier of 
fact, would then neither be styled a “field,” nor 
“large.” Instead, the allusion was to the them vast 
extent of open territory, parts of several parishes, 
within the radius of the nearest surrounding villages. 

Coxe continues:-——“It is now used only as the 
Burying Place to Ruddington, there being in the 
Town a large Chapel appointed for the Worship of 
God, to which the Parishioners, to mdulge themselves In 
their Hase, choosing to resort, the Church,though an 
hardsome Building, lies neglected, and is full of 
filthy Rubbish. The Bishop of the Diocese, and Arch- 
deacon, would do well to look into the Abuses of 
such Holy Places, and restore them to their proper 
Use, and see that they be kept decently.’’? (No inde- 
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pendent inquiries appear to have been made in the 
present connection, for the 1772 edition of the 
“Magna Britannia,’ which merely reproduces the 
foregoing remarks in a condensed form). 

The opening sentence, it may be mentioned, is 
incidentally quoted in the course of a communication 
printed in the appendix to Deering’s “ History ot 
Nottingham’; being, unfortunately, the only re- 
ference to Flawford that transpires in the latter 
book. : 


AN IRISH PEERAGE ROMANCE. 


Stretton, as quoted by Godfrey, remarks :—“It 
appears by the register that Lord Santry, who was 
married to Miss Shore at this church (Flawford), 
was the last couple married here.” However, 
though Ruddington parish register undoubtedly 
chronicles the marriage in question, in 1750, there 
certainly does not transpire therein any intimation 
that the ceremony was performed at Flawford, and 
the weight of circumstantial evidence is, of course, 
the reverse of favourable to the idea. Still, despite 
the fact that Stretton unquestionably laboured 
under a misconception in regard to the testimony 
of the parish register in this particular, it is never- 
theless difficult to understand how he could have 
acquired the idea that "ord Santry was married in 
the ruimous old church if it had no foundaticn ia 
fact, for the ceremony had taken place within then 
living memory. There is just one consideration that 
renders jenable the idea of any nuptials being cele- 
brated here—to wit, in connection with clandestine 
marriages, for which the place was assuredly 
ideally situate, and its structural condition a neg- 
ligible quamtity. Possibly the lack of a resident 
clergyman operated against its adoption to any 
extent in that direction. 

From Godfrey’s Appendix, it may be worth while 
mentioning, we learn that this fourth Lord Barry, 
of Santry, in the kinedom of Ireland, was born ai 
Dublin in 1710, and was first married in May, 1737. 
In August, 1738, in a fit of passion, he stabbed one 
Loughlin Murphy, who died after lingering some 
six weeks. In April, 1739, he was found guilty of 
murder, attainted, and semtenced to death. How- 
ever, in June, 1739, he was pardoned, as to his life ; 
and in 1741 obtained a regrant of his estates, 
although his peerage was considered to have been 
forfeited. He would appear to have resided for 
some years in Nottingham, judging from the cir- 
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cumstances that his first wife is recorded to have 
died there in March, 1742, and that he himself was 
a parishioner of St. Peter’s, Nottingham, at the 
time of his second marriage in November, 1750. He 
survived the latter event but a few months, dying 
without issue in March following, and being buried 
at St. Nicholas’, Nottingham, when the peerage 
became extinct. 

Despite the non-survival of categorical evidence 
as to the association or otherwise of Flawford 
Church with the marriage of 1750, it is worthy of 
note that ambiguity in such connection ends with 
the first register book so soon afterwards as 1752. 
The whole of the marriages entered in ihe secerd 
volume, from the commencement in 1753 down to 
the demolition of Flawford Church, some twenty 
years later, are invariably certified to have been 
celebrated “in this chapel.’ Hence, whether or 
not. Stretton was correctly informed as to the Barry 
marriage being the last to take place in the mother 
church, it will be perceived that, except for the 
brief interval of two years, it is at Jeast suscep- 
tible of proof that no later nuptials were there 
celebrated. 


DECAY AND DEMOLITION. 


Though relevant allusions to Flawford Church are 
few and meagre at this period, it is sufficiently ob- 
vious that the ancient edifice was tottering on the 
verge of collapse, independently of human agency. 
In this condition, and situate as it was far from the 
nearest village, in those “open-field”? days, one would 
naturally expect it to become a harbour for wild birds 
and beasts, as perhaps also for occasional human 
flotsam and jetsam, needing temporary shelter. Hiemce, 
one scarcely shares Throsby’s wonder aft what he 
considered the remarkable circumstance of a fox 
wtih a litter of cubs being discovered in the steeple 
or tower, “a little before’’ the collapse of the spire, 
which latter event transpired about the year 1770. 
(The discovery im question might, of course, have 
taken place some years prior to 1770, in view of the 
looseness of the approximation.) 

Despite all this, however, the celebration of 
divine service in Flawford Church was not entirely 
a thing of the past. Though considerations of safe- 
euarding the endowmenis may likewise have in- 
fluenced the maitter, it is patent that, for one pur- 
pose at beast, the ancient edifice was more conveni- 
ent tham the later one im the village, to wit, that 
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of a mortuary chapel. The author of “Walks Round 
Nottingham’? quotes a letter, the writer whereof 
says:—“ When I was at school in the neighbour- 
hood, in the year 1766, the buildine was ruinous; 
but the burial service was occasionally performed 
ja it by my master, a clergyman, now living. 1 
have been several times im the church myself, to see 
some ancient monumenits of Crusaders, menitioned by 
Thorotom.’? 

Throsby presents us with a small sketch of Flaw- 
ford Church, as it was before demolition, drawn 
from memory by a Mr. Carver, of Kirby, Leicester- 
shire; who, very appropriately, is described as 
having been born at Ruddimgton, and further as 
possessing, a taste for anitiquarian researches. 

Referring to the demolition of the building, in 
1773. Throsby says:—“‘ About 3 years before this 
time. 18 or 20 feet of the spire fell, which in some 
measure hastened its [i.e., the church’s] final dis- 
solution.”’ Hence, there cam be little doubt the 
edifice was by this time im such a state that its 
levelling became a necessity, in the interests of 
public safety. 

The remainder of the story is soon told, with the 
help of the material supplied by Throsby. “The 
Bishop, it seems, had given leave to have it taken 
down, it being in a very ruinous state.’? The pre- 
cise date was recorded in a memorandum book 
shown to Throsby, and which contained ihe fol'ow- 
ing entry :—“Saturday, June 12th, 1773, Flawford 
Church was demolished by colliers.”’ Temris, ot 
course, obvious why, in place of the local peasantry, 
a class of men were employed whose everyday 
labours had familiarised them with such dangerous 
operations. Being engaged to undermine and throw 
down the building, we are assured they accom- 
plished the task with ease, “for after the first day’s 
labour in undermining the walls, it fell in the suc- 
ceeding night.’ 

Throsby furnishes us with no less than three 
yelevant extracts from issues of the contemporary 
“Nottingham Journal,” only the third of which can 
now be consulted in Nottingham, despite the 
nominal existence of two files of the contemporary 
newspaper. The following refers to operations im- 
mediately succeeding the foregoing :—“ Workme» 
have for some time been employed in demolishin« 
the church, with ite remarkable monuments of 
antiquity; and for several evenings together th 
cottagers of the village have amused themselves, 
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to the number of thirty or forty at a time, with 
dvawing wagons, loaded with stone, containing near 
three tons, from the spot where the fabric stood, to 
a brook near two miles distant, which separates 
(he parishes of Ruddington and Gotham, for the 
purpose of building a bridge, which will be very 
viseful in wet seasons.’ The bridge referred to 
was presumably that on the road connecting Rud- 
dington with Clifton. It is added that “Divine 
service, and all other rites of the church, are now to 
be celebrated at the chapel in Ruddington.” It 
seems doubtful, however, whether the implied change 
was other than nominal. Of course the subordinate 
status of the place of worship in Ruddington was 
incidentally and finally removed, as indeed is re- 
flected by the parish register. From 1753 to 1773, as 
previously mentioned, marriages are certified to have 
been celebrated “in this chapel,’’ while in 1774 and 
thereafter the style automatically changes to “in 
this church.” 

Throsby records that the chancel of Flawford, 
being as elsewhere esteemed the property of the 
patron, and not then interfered with, was permitted 
to survive some time longer, during which it was 
perhaps utilised as a mortuary chapel. The period 
of its disappearance is no doubt marked by the next 
note. 

The “Nottingham Journal’ of 27th February, 1779, 
records that, while workmen were engaged in taking 
up the chancel-floor of Flawford, three fine examples 
of alabaster figures—probably the work of the skilled 
artists of medieval Nottingham—were discovered 
carefully hidden beneath the pavement. They are 
described in detail by Throsby. After remaining 
privale property for a period of 130 years, these 
interesting relics have been generously presented 
to the Nottingham Castle Museum, where they are 
now on view. 


WHAT BECAME OF THE MATERIALS. 


This marks the final end of Flawford Church, amd 
of the monuments it contiamed—unless exception be 
made in favour of the cross-legged effigy popularly 
known as the “Stone Man of West Bridgford.” It 
has been surmised, with some probability, that this 
was the effigy of corresponding character known to 
have once existed in Flawford Church and described 
by Thoroton, although its identity cannot be estab- 
lished. 

One other, more fragile, possible relic is pictured 
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by Throsby on the same plate whereon he portrays 
the alabaster figures. Respecting it, the historian 
says:—The painted glass, represented in the plate 
annexed, is now in a cottage window at Ruddington, 
aml it is supposed that it was taken from Flawford 
Church windows. Everyone must see that it is 
figurative of the Holy Trimity.” Here it may be 
mentioned that, if really acquired from Flawford 
Church, it would presumably be secured at some 
date long before that of its demolition, judging from 
the testimony that the windows were destroyed or 
removed at an anterior period. This view is sup- 
ported by Throsby’s allusion to the source of the 
painted glass as merely suppositional, a description 
that could scarcely have applied to an acquisition 
but a quarter of a century old. 

It may be well here to refer to the “ Wanderer’s ”’ 
assertion, previously quoted, that the font was 
transferred from Flawford to Ruddington Church. 
The same writer repeats the assertion in his account 
of the latter edifice:—‘ At the west end of the nave 
stands the ancient font which was brought from 
Flawford,” &c. As this detail is not derived from 
Throsby, who mentions no such circumstance, it be- 
comes a question whether it was traditional or only 
theoretical. If the latter be the case, the theory 
may have arisen out of the supposition that Rud- 
dington church or chapel did not previously possess 
a font of its own, whereas we have seen that it 
acquired one in pre-Reformation times. But the 
font existing here in the “ Wanderer’s’”’ time was 
evidently of post-Reformation date, for Stretton, in 
1819 (as quoted by Godfrey) described it as “about 
the time of their restoration into the churches,’ a 
circumstance unfavourable to the theory that it came 
from Flawford. The idea was nevertheless subscribed 
to by Mr. Lowe, 1874, followed by Mr. Godtrey, 
1887, who both state without qualification that “the 
bells and the font were removed to the church at 
Ruddington.”’ Mr. Phillimore, too, though less 
dogmatically, wrote:—“The font at Ruddington and 
two of the bells were taken, it is said, from Flaw- 
ford Church.’’ The case of the bells seems similarly 
open to doubt. Despite this, however, some little 
consolation, in association with the disappearance of 
Flawford Church, is assuredly derivable from the 
circumstance that more relics and evidences are after 
all traceable to-day than in any. other local instance 
of an.effaced church. The old font of Ruddington is 
carefully preserved in the bestry of. the new church. 

As regards the stonework of the fabriic, we find 
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record of other than that utilised for the laudable 
and once pious work of bridge-building. Throsby 
refers to a yet more fitting appropriation concern- 
ing Ruddingion Churchyard, where he records :-— 
“The most proper use-of the materials of Flawford 
Church was made in fencing this burial ground.” 

In a general way, however, there is no doubt 
that, like ail other ruins in past times, the stone- 
work of Flawford Church came to be viewed as a 
quarry, wherefrom the inhabitanjts of the district 
entertained no scruples in abstmaictiing whatever they 
required for utilitarian purposes. Indeed, Throsby 
himself further records:—‘“In. thle village of Rud 
dington I saw some of its materials, which were 
appropriated to mend the roads, make pig-stiyes, 
and mend horse-blocks.’’ Curtis, writing about 
1844, mentioned that portions might then be seen 
scattered about the village of Ruddington. Again, 
a modern writer, Mr. Phillimore, refers to “ farm- 
yard walls in the neighbouring villages which tradi. 
tionally were built of the material of the demolished 
church.”? Hence, in the course of the scramble for 
free building material, there is little room for 
wonder that scruples were not permittied to operate 
against the abstraction of gravestones. 

The following further extract from the letter 
printed in “Walks round Nottingham” refers to 
the site shortly after the church had disappeared : 
—“In the year 1784 or 1785, I went with twa 
others to contemplate the spot where this romantic 
pile stood. Exactly as I knew the place, we could 
only ascertain it, and that after much diligent! 
speculation, by the protuberant lines which marked 
out the main walls and a few hillocks of stone, 
completely covered with grass and moss.’’ That the 
above writer’s feelings were allowed to prevail over 
strict accuracy, however, is suggestied by the cir- 
cumstance that the outline of Flawford Church is 
plainly traceable to-day, although no stonework 
remains. The removal of the foundations may 
indeed have been a later phase of the story. 

NOTE.—A reference in the earlier portion of 
these chronicles to the first known allusion to Flaw- 
ford conveys the unwarranted impression that ihe 
latter occurs as a place where land was situate, 
and so might conceivably be held to support the 
virtualky disproved view that there was ever a 
village so named. The slip no doubt arose out of 
the circumstance that Thoroton’s collection of data 
relating to Ruddington and Flawford occur under 
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the joint heading. The note in question, however, 
which doubtless has reference to Ruddington parish, 
is here reproduced in full, as quoted by 'Thoroton 
from the register of Lenton Priory :—* Hornius, 
who might possibly be predecessor of a family 
named of this place, gave all the Tyth of his De- 
mesne here to the Monastery of Lenton, offering 
his gift with his Knife upon the Altar, Margery 
his wife, and William his son, and Duran, the 
Deacon of Flaufore, praising the act and being 
Witnesses.’’ 

Thoroton follows up the foregoing by the record 
of a gift and confirmation to the same priory, by 
members of the Ruddington family, of four bovates 
of land. Hence it was that in 1290 the Prior of 
Lenton was found {o be receiving £4 yearly out of 
the parish, otherwise described as out of the church 
of “Rotyngton.” (Vide Taxation Roll of Pope 
Nicholas.) By the way, the circumstance that, not 
omly in the foregoing record, but likewise in the 
“Tnguisitiones Nonarum,’? 1341, the church of 
“Rotington’”’ alone finds definite mention, testifies, 
as elsewhere pointed out, that “Ruddington’”’ and 
“Flawford” long remained interchangeable terms, 
in relation to the benefice. 


Te Sy 


WHEN WAS IT DISUED? 


Tit has been observed that funerals continued to 
take place here lone subsequently to the disuse of 
the church. Mr. Philllimore wrote:—“Tt is said by 
old men that there used to be a peculiar veneration 
for this field of graves, and that the inhabitamits of 
villages round about would bring their dead many 
miles to bury them here.” If such were the case. 
the circumstance is perhaps explainable on the 
eround of lingering traditions as to the high anti- 
quity of this place of sepulture, where the rude fore- 
fathers of the vicinage had been laid since very 
early times. 

Whatever part sentiment may have played in the 
matter, however, it scarcely needs to be emphasised 
that, in the case of the parishioners of Ruddington 
at least, they had no choice, in the absence of 
alternate burial accommodation. This latter need 
is commonly asserted to have been supplied in or 
about the year 1775—evidently on the authority of 
Throsby. The latter historian, whose work is dated 
1790, states that Ruddington Churchyard was con- 
secrated “about 15 years ago,” and mentions that 
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don. However, despite the circumstance that the 
obvious or implied sum in substraction undeniably 
yields the date 1775, it is more than questionable 
whether Throsby’s figures are susceptible of other 
than approximate interpretation, The “ Wanderer” 
appears to have set the fashion in taking them 
literally, when, after referring to the destruction 
of Flawford Church, he wrote:—“ Burials, however, 
still continued to take place until about the year 
1775, when the present churchyard at Ruddington 
was consecrated.’”? Nevertheless, in a separate 
article on the latter subject, the “ Wanderer’’ dates 
the first interment there in 1773. Upon the whole, 
the last-named year undoubtedly suggests itself as 
more likely to be accurate tham any other, for the 
reason that it coincides with the demolition of 
Flawford Church. Moreover, I find that the Notts. 
Directory of 1832 dates the consecration of Rud- 
dington Churchyard in 1773. Since the foregoing 
was written, I find the point is made clear by the 
second volume of the parish register, which thus 
records a burial on 30th December, 1773 :—‘William 
Breedon, of Trowell.’”? In a different hand is added: 
—‘The first buried in the Church Yard at Rud- 
dington Church.” In the third register volume, 
wherein the contents of the second volume are 
largely copied, the same ceremony is thus recorded : 
‘William Breedon, from Trowell, and son of 
Francis and Sarah Breedon, of Ruddington, the 
first person interred in this Churchyard.’ The 
same statement (preceding rhymes) was inscribed on 
the mam’s gravestone, as quoted by the “Wanderer,”’ 
in 1835, whose version, however, comprises neither 
date nor age. At the time of the latter writer’s 
visit the grave and gravestone had become in- 
cluded, undisturbed, within the walls of a subse- 
quently-erected vestry. On the rebuilding of the 
church in 1887, the coffins being discovered to be 
very near to the surface, it was deemed advisable 
not to interfere with the covering slabs, and the 
whole being consequently buried under a_ thick 
layer of concrete, this oldest Ruddington grave- 
stone is no longer to be seen. At the same date, 
it may be added, the mural monuments of the old 
church were removed, for preservation, to the in- 
‘erior walls of the tower. 

In continuation of his above-quotied remarks on 
Flawford Ohurehyard, the “ Wanderer’? wrote :— 
“Though even this did not prevent the remaining 
branches of the old families from interring their 
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relatives in the usual place for ten or twelve years 
afterwards.” It is fairly obvious that this, like 
other of the same writer’s remarks, was grounded 
on data chronicled by Throsby, who, as a matter of 
fact, thus referred to the closing scenie:—‘Tlhe last 
person interred in Flawford Churchyard, and pro- 
bably ever will be, was John Wilkinson, aged 80, 
about four years since.’? This supplies us with the 
approximate date, 1786, which hence, in the absence 
of more precise information, must rank as the date 
of final disuse of this ground. Since the foregoing 
was written, I find the parish negister records John 
Wilkinson’s burial on 6th January, 1787. This date 
being less than four years prior to that of Throsby’s 
volume, it becomes a question whether or not the 
historian was warranted in presuming this to be 
the closing scene. Very possibly it may be the 
latest interment we can ever point to with certainty, 
particularly as the parish register does not appear 
to contain any definite testimony. On the other 
hand, not only is it conceivable that elderly people 
at later dates may have elected to be buried with 
their forefathers, but a newspaper correspondent of 
1871 (to be hereafter quoted) categorically states 
that “its churchyard, until the end of the last cen- 
tury, and even at the beginning of the present cen. 
tury, was the last resting place of the inhabitami's 
of Ruddington.’’ Moreover, the present vicar, who 
succeeded to the incumbency in 1885, relates having 
spoken with elderly inhabitants, now deceased, who 
stated that they remembered interments taking 
place at Flawford. Upon the whole, therefore, it 
seems flairly clear that, contrary to what might have 
been anticipated, the looting of the gravestones—- 
theugh it probably deterred the villagers from erect- 
ing new ones—did not discourage burials, or al leasi 
did not put an end to them. Although no testimony 
to that effect survives, one would not be surprised 
to learn that the latest utilisation of the ground wes 
that of a depository for such unwelcome flotsam and 
jetsam ias suicides and casualties—a sort of “pottens’ 
ground to bury strangers in.” 

On the question of date, it may not be amiss to 
cite the parallel case of Rempstone old churchyard 
in the fields, where the fabric was demolished at al- 
most exactly the same time as that of Flawford. 
and a new church built in Rempstone village, from 
the ruins, m 1771. Throsby, 1790, or nearly twenty 
years later, mevertheless, says of the latter place :— 
“The people retain their prejudices for the old bury- 
ing ground. Few, at present, aire inclined to lay the 
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bones of their departed friends in the new, in pre- 
ference to the old churchyard.’”’ Even when Laird 
wrote, about 1810, it is averred that the inhabitants 
made but little use of the new churchyard. Further: 
more, the Notts. dinectory of 1832 records that a 
burial took place in Rempstone old churchyard 
about the year 1830—the record, however, following 
the event too closely for one to feel sure that even 
this was the final cenemony. Had these two lonely 
churchyards continued in regular use at the corres 
ponding period, what favourable arenas they might 
have constituted for the dreadful midnight opera- 
tions of the Resurrectionists ! 


ITS SENTIMENTAL INTEREST. 


Even since the discontinuance of burials at Flaw- 
ford—whenever that may have been—the spot has 
continued to nelain a strong sentimental interest. 
Instance the long and interesting account left by the 
“Wanderer,” in “Walks round Nottingham,’’ 1835, 
where we read :—‘“It was with mingled sentiments of 
awe and regret I contemplated this hallowed ground. 
All was so taanquil, there was such a solemn silence, 
that I soon lost myself im a reverie on departed 
years. I called back the time when the surrounding 
villagens assembled here together, and the incense 
perfumed the air during the performance of high 
mass. Now, all were laid in one common wreck— 
and yet there seemed to be a sanctity about the 
place that prompted the full heart to prayer. Feel- 
ings of devotion insensibly crept upon my spirit, and 
a sweet harmony seemed to fill my soul. hak 
Farewell thou hallowed spot! the Wanderer, as he 
sojourns on his way, will oftentimes remember thy 
lonely solitude, which offered a moral to his 
checkered life. Other spots may be more fair, but 
there is a charm in thy desolation which mingles 
with my spirit, and will render thee more dear to 
memory.” 


“THE GREAT PILLAGE.” 


And now it may be well to confine attention more 
closely to the subject of Flawford Churchyard memo- 
rials, which have unquestionably been sadly raided 
im times past. There need be little hesitation about 
accepting the date of demolition of the church, 
1773, as signalling the inauguration of the unseemly 
activities of the gravestone filchers—activities that 
appear not only to have flourished unchecked by the 
contemporary ecclesiastical and civil atthorities, but 
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to have been actually participated im by the latter. 

Although so few in number to-day, it is fair to 
suppose the Flawford Churchyard memorials were 
once relatively numerous. A few years ago, indeed, 
Mr. J. Granger wrote:—‘I estimate that nearly, if 
nob quite, 50 gravestones were stolen from it ’— 
although the grounds whereon such estimate is based 
are not stated. Indeed, as experience testifies that 
monuments older than 1773 (the date of demoli- 
tion of the church, subsequent to which it is unlikely 
any were reared) are proportionately few in church- 
yards generally, it is well to guard against exag- 
gerated computations of the losses suffered. Never- 
theless, despite the absence of adequate data to 
warrant mathematical calculations, the surviving 
evidence, as a whole, may fairly be accepted as re- 
flecting very considerable, if not wholesale leakages. 
However, from the realm of theory, it will be well 
{o turn to that of definite testimony. 

Obviously, the process of abstraction had long 
been in operation at the date of Throsby’s “History 
of Notts.’’, 1790, wherein we read:—“In the village 
of Ruddington . . . . grave stones lie there in 
farm-yards amd some serve as bridges over sink-holes 
in the stmeets.’’ The last. sentence would appear to 
show that the local highway authorities partici- 
pated in the looting of Flawford Churchyard, as, 
indeed, seems to be confirmed at a later date. It is 
unfortunate that precise particulars were not appre- 
ciated in Throsby’s time; otherwise he might have 
anticipated later chroniclers by recording the number 
of memorials then remaining in the churchyard. 

Laird, 1813, does not appear to have visited this 
graveyard. A similar remark applies to Stretton, 
who (according to Godfrey) visited Ruddington in 
1819, and who, in alluding to Flawford Church, re- 
cords nothing more relevant than that “nov a 
vestige now remains.” 

Consequently no further definite testimony appears 
to transpire down to the appearance of “Walks 
round Nottingham,’ 1835. Broadly speaking, this 
date was forty-five years after Throsby’s record, and 
sixty years after the demolition of Flawford Church 
—periods during which the spoiler had been indus- 
triously abroad. The “Wanderer’”’ says :—“At present 
there are thirteen head stones, mostly of recent 
date, and even these have suffered mutilation, ap- 
parently through sheer wantonmess. How would a 
Gray glow with indignation at such a spectacle.” 
A little further on he says:—“I was grieved to think 
that, a few more years, and even these last frail 
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iwemorials would be swept away. ‘Time, however, 
would do the work rapid enough, without the hand 
of those who have wickedly lent their aid in for- 
warding destruction.” (In his account of Ctifton, 
also, the Wanderer refers to “that lome churchyard 
which soon will be forgotten.”’) It may be noted 
that the “ Wanderer’s’’ reprimand was directed, not 
against the purloiners of gravestones, but against 
such as had committed wanton damage upon the few 
that remained. This rather suggests—as indeed 
seems probable—that the systematic abstraction of 
memorials was an epidemic movement associated 
with the years immediately following the destruction 
of Flawford Church. It is not unlikely that the 
proceedings were ultimately recognised to be a public 
scandal, and that steps were taken to check them 
while yet some few memorials remaimed. It may be, 
inded, that all disappeared, and that a half-hearted 
attempt was made to get the abstracted headstones 
restored, in view of the obvious fact that those 
existing to-day have been at some time taken up. 
Interesting, too, is the circumstance that, from the 
date of “Walks round Notiingham’’ (this being the 
earliest record we possess of the number of surviving 
stones) the loss of memorials is proved to have been 
shght. Indeed, subsequent testimony seems to be 
concerned more with destruction than abstraction, so 
that there had obviously supervened an improvement 
im public taste. In connection with this recorded 
destruction of headstones, may be mentioned a 
curious circumstance, mentioned to me by an elderly 
inhabitant of the district; to wit, that at one period 
there existed the remains of a headstone presenting 
an acute upright point, whereon a horse became 
accidentally impaled and killed, on account of which 
the fragment was removed from the ground. 

The following newspaper communication, written 
by W. Madin, of Liverpool, about 1887, testifies that 
the “ Wanderer’s’’ enumeration of memorials was 
equally applicable five years later:—‘ During my 
schooldays I was in the habit of visiting Edwalton 
and the surroundimg villages. My last visit to Flaw- 
ford churchyard was in the year 1840. At this time 
there were 13 gravestones standing. The tale cur- 
rent then was, if I remember rightly, that the vil- 
lagers. had migrated to Ruddington, their cottages 
were levelled, the church alone left standing. It fell 
into decay, and was partly pulled down, leaving the 
tower and spire standing. The tower [presumably a 
mistake for the chancel.—A.S.] ultimately became a 
resort for night marauders, &c., and a terror to the 
surrounding villages, which caused it to be removed. 
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The outline of ‘he plan of the church’s foundations 
were easily discernible at that period. The stones 
were carried away, and became absorbed in the cot- 
tages of the different villages, as well as the grave- 
stones. At the time of my last visit to Edwalton I 
saw, in a cottage then occupied by a blind man one 
or two gravestones built in the walls as shelves. I 
should think they may be so found to this day.” 

In connection with the above interesting communi- 
cation, it may be mentioned that it is still tradi- 
tionally stated in the locality that the “ruins”’ (pre- 
sumably of the chancel) of the old church were re- 
moved for the reason that they were the haunt of 
“gipseys and highwaymen,”’ insomuch that wayfarers 
were afraid to pass this way. With regard to the 
gravestone at Edwalton (there is one only), it still 
exists—its original secular utilisation having been 
to bridge a brooklet on the line of the now disused 
field-path from Edwalton to West Bridgford. 

Tté will be shown that but a single gravestone dis- 
appeared from Flawford Churchyard during the three 
next following decades after 1840. 


TRANSCRIPTS, LETTERS, & REMINISCENCES. 


More than forty years have elapsed since the 
earliest, recorded transcript was maddie of the Flaw- 
ford inscriptions. Quite recently Mr. W. P. W. 
Phillimore wrote me:—“I copied all the tombstones, 
verbatim et literatim, on 5 June, 1869, and have 
them still, with rough sketch-plan, showing posi- 
tions.” 

The same authority obligimgly referred me to an 
interesting letter, written by himself, under the pen- 
name of “ Philambra,’’ and published in the “ Not- 
tingham Jourmal’? of 18 April, 1871, the relevant 
portions whereof are appended:—“An old man, in 
his 80th year, who had resided in the vicinity of 
Flawford for the greater part of his life, told me, 
a few months ago, that he very well remembered 
seeing the ancient churchyard of Flawford when he 
was a boy, and that then the ruins of Flawford 
Church could be seen, and that the gnaveyard was 
also very full of headstones, ailtar-tombs, &c., but. 
which were taken away by the parish authorities 
for the purpose of repairing the roads. Others, I 
believe, may now be seen in and about Ruddington, 
bridging gutters amd ditches. . . . At my visit 
in the summer of 1869, when I copied the inscrip- 
tions, I found twelve, ten of which were in excellent 
preservation. The other two were very much in- 
jured, so that on one neither name [njor date were 
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visible. A few days ago I revisited the ‘field of 
graves, and found that three stones had been wan- 
tonly destroyed. One of these I have already alluded 
to as being totally illegible. The other two bore the 
following inscriptions, the one m memory of Brown 
being the oldest in the churchyard. . . . . Pro- 
bably the day is not far distant when the sacred 
burial-ground of Flawford, where once a noble Nor- 
man. church, the sole place of worship in early times 
for several of the neighbouring villages, stood, 

will not be able to be distinguished from the 
more common soil of the adjacent fields, except 
perhaps by the lowly mounds that yet faintly imdl- 
cate the site of the church.” 

From this interesting letter—which has a special 
value as dating within two years the disappearance 
of the last three memorials other than those sur- 
viving to-day—I have only omitted data occurring 
elsewhere in this article, plus copies of two iscrip- 
tions. One of these—the first Flawford inscriptions 
to be printed—is to the Hand family, but was ob- 
viously included in error, as it still remains in the 
churchyard. The other one, to the Brown family, 
will be referred to later on. 

It will be readily understood that the publication 
of such noteworthy details, in the daily Press, stimu- 
lated correspondence on the part of interested readers, 
five further letters being printed. The first of these, 
signed “Flawford,’’ and printed 20 April 1871, refers 
to William Howitt terming Flawford “that lone 
churchyard,’’ and asserts that the imhabitants of 
Ruddington burned there as late as the latter end of 
the 18th, and even at the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury. The writer adds (without stating his au- 
thority, however) that “the church was in exactly 
the same gtyle—though not quite so large—as St. 
Peter’s m Nottingham.’ He goes on to say that 
when the chancel, the private property of the Duke 
of Devonshire, was pulled down, “the materials of 
which it was built, and the marble monuments it 
contained, were sold to repair the lanes and high- 
ways. Oh that there had been an Archeological 
Society then to have rescued the splendid specimens 
of sculpture from destruction. When a boy, I was 
told by a very old man that Flawford Church con- 
tained the finest monuments he had ever seen in 
any village church, except Bottesford.’? This writer 
concludes with an extremely inaccurate copy (never- 
theless the earliest Flawford rhymes to be printied) 


of the lines on the headstone of William and Sarah 
Brown. 
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In the “Journal” for 21 April, 1871, “Q, Notting- 
ham,”’ wrote that the poetry quoted by the previous 
correspondent (which, by the way, occurs also at 
Stanford-on-Soar) “is taken from ‘Dr. Watts’ 
Hymns ’—altered, but not improved thereby—viz., 
the 5th hymn in the first book, verses Ist and 3rd.” 

In the same issue (21 April, but also inadvertently 
repeated the following day) J. Henry Brown, Sher- 
wood Rise, after adding his voice to “ Philambra’s”’ 
condemnation of the destruction of Flawford grave- 
stones, wrote:—‘There is something harrowing in 
the reflection that a place so long consecrated to the 
most solemn purposes; where may be for a thousand 
years prayers for the living and the dead were con- 
stantly spoken, should be turned over to the cattle 
of the field, or the heedless tramp. It has memories 
very dear to me, for there many of my humbly living 
forefathers are graved. . . . Some eteps should 
be taken. . . . Have the ecclesiastical authorities 
lost all right or power in it?’ 

On 24 April, 1871, appeared a letter from “J. W., 
Nottingham,’’ who wrote :— 

“If those enlightened individuals who cal! them- 
selves overseers of roads living in the neighbourhood 
of Plumtree, have taken these headstones and monu- 
ments, and wantonly destroyed and used them for 
repairing roads, I think with your correspondent 
the time will not be long when this sacred spot will 
soon be altogether lost to sight of those who take a 
delight im visiting these ancient and historical spots 
of British antiquity. If only a portion of the 
ground would be sacrificed by the worthy farmer 
who now sows his seed and reaps his harvest from 
the bones and dust of decayed human beings, and 
only fenced out to denote the place where once stood 
a noble, sacred edifice to the worship of God, then 
there would be some little chance of preserving the 
spot. [Afler mentioning that the road from Plum- 
tree, Keyworth, &c./ to Nottingham, used to pass by 
the churchyard, the writer continued:] I wish to 
mention to your correspondent that I have an old 
manuscript poem in my possession relative to the 
church, written nearly 100 years ago by the late 
Mr. Dawson, a Congregational minister, who resided 
at the village of Keyworth, and had the oversight 
of the church there for the space of 50 years. He 
is supposed to have written these lines as he jour- 
neyed by Flawford Church towards Nottingham.” » 
[The non-appearance of the limes in question is ex- 
plained by this editorial note :—‘ The poem is rather 
long, and as it consists mainly of moral reflections 
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applicable to any church and churchyard, equally 
with those of Flawford, we cannot find room for it 
in our columns,’’| 

On 25 April, 1871, appeared a letter from 
“T W. R.,” Addison ‘Street, who wrote :—“ Half 
way between Ruddington and Flawford Churchyard 
is a tree which was formerly used as a resting-place 
for bearers when carrying a corpse from the former 
village for interment. The bole of the tree pos- 
sessed a natural resting place for the coffin; and it 
was a common occurrence for the bearers to be sup- 
plied with refreshment at this place. . . . There 
are numerous epitaphs, but nome of them possess 
more than ordinary interest. Violets and cowslips 
are to be seen here in the spring, and it is a curious 
fact that on the site of the altar the cowslp blooms 
the finest.’’ [Tlhis writer likewise concludes with a 
rhyming effusion of half-a-dozen verses, on the sub- 
ject of the destroyed church, the imaginary hamlet 
of Flawford, and fancied scenes enacted there. 
Though in this case actually printed, they comprise 
nothing of value to the historical student, the sen- 
iimenits being, as before, capable of general appli- 
cation. ] 

Mr. Phillimore’s transcripts of the Flawford in- 
scriptions, made in 1869, (except for the two printed 
im the newspaper of 1871) appear to have remained 
in manuscript down to 1894, when the substance of 
them was printed in “Notts. and Derby Notes and 
Queries.’’ In the light of later and fuller evidence, 
it may be candidly remarked, at the outset, that 
the transcripts ane neither so full nor so accurate 
as modern standards require; but the slight deficien- 
cies, doubtless consequent on inexperience, may well 
be overlooked in view of the solid work accomplished 
—more particularly with respect to the three 
memorials no longer to be found. For although, 
in his newspaper communication, Mr. Phillimore de- 
scribed the worst-preserved memorial as retaining 
“neither name mor date visible,’ and subsequently 
as “being totally illegible,” the case was not in 
reality quite so bad as such descriptions would lead 
one to suppose, nor was its state really so hopeless as 
a youthful and relatively inexperienced amtiquary 
would be apt to imagine. The description accom- 
panying the fragmentary transcript of this item is 
that the memorial “was so miserably injured by 
being cracked, and pieces broken off, as to render 
any attempt to find the name out fruitless.”? How- 
ever, as the supposed oldest stone, I place it first in 
the following verbatim et literatim copies of the 
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three lost inscriptions (as exact as the type will ad- 
mit) as kindly supplied to me by Mr. Phiilimore from 
the transcripts otf 1869. (The circumstance that 
these were the three oldest on the list cause one to 
wonder whether (his influenced the action of the 
destroyers, or dictated the method of their mad 
ness) :-— 


(1) 

| 
lieth 
of Rich ——— — 
the S BA ——— 
Elizab 8 
He dep—ted th —————_—— 
Augs. ye 27th. ——— Y ———— 


of Our L—-d M D CGC ———— 
and in the 67th yea— 


age, 
W. HAYWO—-. 
[2] 
Here lyeth ye Here tlyeth ye 
Body of Thomas Body of Thomas 
Brown the Hus Brown ye Son of 
band of Eliza William Brown 
beth Brown. He by Sarah his wife. 
Departed this - He Departed this 
Life May the life October ye 9th 
10th Anno Dom Anno Domini 
1719 im ye 63 1722 and in ye 5th 
year of his age. year of his age. 
[3] 


Here lyeth the 

Body of Richard Pettiner 
the Son of John Petitin 
er by Alice his Wife he 
departed this life Novem 
ber ye 22d A.D. 1730 

in ye 23 year of his age. 

The parents above-mentioned were presumably 
the “John Pettenger and Alice Waite’’ whose 
marriage is recorded in the Ruddington register in 
1670. To the three lost inscriptions, it may not be 
amiss to append an imperfect fourth, from a Haynes 
stone, equally imperfect in 1869 and 1887—this time 
on Mr. Godfrey’s authority. There is the more ex- 
cuse tor including it as, at some unrecorded date 
between 1887 and 1907 (the latter being the year 
when the present writer transcribed them) a further 
roughly triangular fragment disappeared from the 
upper right corner, together with some thirteen 
words of the inscription, portions of five lines, as 
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now imdicated by brackets. In™al| probabilixy titis 
was one of the damaged memorials the: in 1835 
excited the “ Wanderer’s”’ righteous indignation 
agaimst wanton defacers :— 
= [Body 
— the Wife of 
one eldest daughter of 
William [Low; who was first] 
Married to Jonath[an Haynes} 
She departed this Life 
May ye 26th In the Year of our 
Lord 1754. Aged 43 Years. 
Here lieth she whose Life is at an end, 
A virtuous Wife and a loving friend ; 
Who rests I hope as I do hope to be 
Happy with her to al] Eternity. 

The foregoing is an example of an unusually in- 
forming inscription, it being a rare circumstance, 
under parallel conditions, to find record not only ef 
two husbands, but furthermore of the parent of a 
middle-aged person. No doubt deceased was 
daughter of the William Lowe and Anin Lovatt, 
whose marriage occurs in the Ruddington register 
in 1710. 

While on the subject of removed amd destroyed 
Flawford headstomes, reference may be made to 
one certainly not existing to-day, though remem- 
bered by an elderly inhabitant of Ruddington. He 
assured me that, some forty years ago, a headstone 
was actually marked from the rest by the peculiar 
feature of having either ani or two farthings 
affixed to (or im) the horizontal surface of its upper 
edge. Although it may nowadays seem a _ prepos- 
terous thing to suggest the prospect of securing 
such pitiful booty influenced the fate of the head- 
stone in question, the idea is by no means impos- 
sible, remembering that the destroyers were pro- 
bably unruly youths and boys. 


MODERN HISTORIAN. 


Our next authontv anpears to be “Notes about’ 
Notts.”, 1874. wherein the section devoted to “Eccen- 
tric Epitaphs’”’ includes the verse from the existing 
Harwood stone. More to the purpose, however, is a 
short article on Flawtord, by Mr. W. Stevenson. It 
is nevertheless evident that either the article, or 
the data wherefrom it was compiled, is several years 
older than the date of the book, for twelve head- 
stones are mentioned as existing, and the above 
Brown memorial is cited as the oldest. The first or 
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teft-hand inscription on the latter (1719) is quoted, 
but instead of “May the 10th,” the date of death is 
rendered as “March ye 16th,” thus showing it to be 
au independent, and not a borrowed version. Mr. 
Stevenson further correctly indicates the (still exist- 
ing) Cripwel! headstone, 1769, as the most modern, 
and renders its inscription and verse properly, ex- 
cept the surname, which he wrongly gives as “Cress- 
well.” The same writer says:—‘“The debris in the 
churchyard bespeaks the church to have consisted 
of a western tower, a nave, chancel, and south aisle. 
The debris consists of local sandstone, mixed with 
Cresswell and Bulwell limestone, and pieces of Lei- 
cestershire (Swithland) slate, which gives a fair idea 
of the material the church was built and roofed 
Ruedas ree BU I was told by an old Rudding- 
tonian, whose ancestors lie sleeping in the old church- 
yard, that an ancient causeway payed with stones 
passed through the adjoining fields south of the 
present road from Ruddington to Flawford, along 
which the villagers were wont to pass on their pious 
errand to the house of prayer. An old tree stood as 
a half-way house, at which the funeral processions 
stayed, resting their heavy burdens. It bore the 
name of the Resting Bush. The causeway has long 
since passed away, but. a little bridge in its route, 
spanning a brook, still remains, and the site of the 
pathway is seen in the summer time, for there the 
corn wears a half-blighted aspect, and there the 
grass ripens when other parts are green in their 
summer prime.” 

Mr. Godfrey refers to the circumstance that Cap- 
tain A. E. Lawson Lowe contributed to the “ Reli- 
quary” for July, 1874, an interesting article on Flaw- 
ford Church. Whatever its interest, however, the 
article in question (being published in the same year 
as “Notes about Notts.”) has caused me some little 
trouble; with the ultimate result that, as a source 
of original information, I have felt bound to reject 
virtually the whole of it. The Captain uses practi- 
cally the same words as Mr. Stevenson, in describing 
the materials of the bygone church, except that, 
after referring to Bulwell and Creswell limestone, 
he adds “together with rubble of local sandstone,” 
and omits the allusion to Swithland roofing-slates. 
In referring to “the more modern memorials in the 
churchyard”—i.e., in contradistinction from the much 
earlier but destroyed church monuments—the Cap- 
tain fell into the error of adopting Mr. Stevenson’s 
assertion that twelve remained—an anachronism be- 
tween three and five years old. in the light of Mr. 
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Phillimore’s letter of 1871. Neither was the Captain 
happy in his assertion that these churchyard memo- 
rials were “fast disappearing,” for, on his own con- 
putation, by one only had diminished the thirteen 
mentioned by the “Wanderer,” forty years previ- 
ously. These evidences of looseness engender reluct- 
ance to accept the same writer’s further data. He 
reproduces the inscription on the badly damaged 
stone, previously quoted, but it does not improve on 
Mr. Phillimore’s version by so much as a single 
letter, except only that certain of the imperfect but 
cbvious words are “restored.” Hence there seems 
little doubt the Captain borrowed Mr. Phillimore’s 
tianscript. The latter authority does not now re- 
member with certainty, but he thinks such was the 
case, as they were very intimate at that time. 

It has been mentioned that, since 1871, no further 
memorials have been either abstracted from the 
churehyard or destroyed—although the one imper- 
fect stone undoubtedly suffered further damage be- 
tween 1887 and 1907. The present vicar informs me 
that, soon after his coming to Ruddington in 1885, on 
becoming informed of the past malpractices, he 
utilised the Parish Magazine as a vehicle for issuing 
a warning against whoever might further meddle 
with the Flawford gravestones-—under pain of pro- 
secution. 

OVERLOOKED RHYMES. 


Our next authority (previously quoted in this ar- 
ticle) is Mr. J. T. Godfrey’s “ Churches of the Hun- 
dred of Rushclitte,” published in 1887. ‘This historian 
in printing the nine surviving Flawford inscriptions, 
fortunately adopts the modern line-for-line and letter- 
for-letter plan—a circumstance to which indeed he 
refers in a letter to “Notts. and Derby. Notes and 
Queries” for November, 1894. Upon the whole, there 
can be no question that, for purposes of reference, 
Mr. Godfrey’s rendering of the existing inscriptions 
is a useful one. Tlie variations from the originals are 
trivial, a few instances of one line being printed as 
two being probably due to exigencies of type, and 
th: inclusion of the rhymes in inverted commas no 
doubt an oversight—the worst defect being repre- 
sented by some unnecessary omissions of verse. All 
save one of the stones carry foot-rhymes, and the 
exception is, as it were, compensated for by another 
stone carrying two examples. The whole of the nine 
verses were, as a matter of fact, included by a lady 
newspaper correspondent—Laura A. Whitworth—in a, 
contribution of the same year as Mr. Godtrey’s book 
(1887), although in the latter three of the verses are 
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declared to be either partially sunk or illegible. For 
the sake of completeness, I append copies of these 
latter, from transcripts made by myself in 1907:— 
Sarah and William Brown, 1731-1748 :— 
Naked ree from the Earth we came, and nothing brought 
at rst, 


We a the Earth t1eturn again, and mingle with our 
ust ; 


"Tis God that lifts our Comforts high, or sinks them in 
the Grave, 

He gives, and blessed be His Name, he takes but what 
he gave. 

Hand family, 1736-1758 :— 

Near to this stone a faithful Friend is laid, 
Who has the common debt of nature paid; 
When living honest Generous and kind, 

A Loss to all his Friends he left behind. 

But from this World his soul has took its flight, 
To dwell in endless Joy and sweet delight. 

Thomas Brown, 1756 :— 

My Maker, e’er I’d reach’d the Noon of Life, 

Recall’d me from this State of Sin and Strife; 

Remember Youths, my Lot may be ycur own, 

Death soon may fetch you to a World unknown. 
MORS JANUA VIT.E. 

With reference to the concluding motto, it may 
be mentioned that a correspondent on the subject in 
the parent “Notes and Queries” (26 Oct., 1907) says 
that, according to the New Testament, it simply ex- 
presses the triumph of the Cross over death. 

One word more, ia reference to the memorial of 
Francis Boot, recorded to have died in 1738, in the 
57th year of his age. The agreement in name and 
period suggest that he was perhaps a son of Francis 
Boote and Mary Chambers, both of Barton, married 
at St. Peter's Church, Nottingham, in 1662. The 
latter bridegroom in turn was presumably a direct 
or collateral descendant of the “Henry Boot of Ber- 
ton,” married at St. Mary’s Church, Nottingham, 16 
February 1621. Another “Henry Boot of Barton” was 
married at Ruddington in 1719; a Francis Boot, at 
Attenborough, in 1621; and a later Francis at. 
Thrumpton in 1742. The printed Barton marriages 
(in addition to many later ones), comprise several 
yet earlier allusions to the same surname, to wit: 
William Boate, 1610; Nicholas Boate, 1605; Jervis 
Boote, 1592; Elizabeth Boote, 1581; and Henrie 
Boote, 1577. Herefrom it may reasonably be in- 
ferred that the surname (which, as the foregoing 
forms indicate, is derived from “boat,”’)—flourished 
here from some unknown period in pre-register times, 
Furthermore, it is well within the bounds of possi 
bility, if not of probability, that it had a local in- 
ception in the person of one of the old-time ferry- 
men that have plied at the Trent-crossing for many 
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centuries past. In illustration of the intimate asso- 
ciation, in the public eye, of this semi-public official 
.nd his office, may be cited the distinctive descrip- 
tion occurring in St. Peter’s parish register in 1731, 
on the marriage of “George Ballard of Barton Bote” 
to a Toton woman. 

At the end of her newspaper communication of 
1887, Miss Whitworth remarked :—‘ Since writing the 
above, I have been told that most of the stones were 
taken away by some sacrilegious person, to pave a 
path, or some such barbarism.” 

A subsequent correspondent, “ W.F.,” remarked :— 
“From what your correspondent, Miss Whitworth, 
wrote, some entérprising person concluded that grave- 
stones make good pavements. I suppose it must be 
this person who has facetiously left a number of old 
tubs and boxes in place of the stones to mark the 
last resting-places of the Flawford people.” 

The letter comprising the foregoing passage was 
followed up by that from W. Madin, of Liverpooi, 
previously quoted. 

In the course of his aforementioned communication 
to “Notts. and Derby. Notes and Queries” for Novem- 
ber, 1894, Mr. Godfrey mentioned the following in- 
teresting circumstance :--“ In conversation with a re- 
pairer ot higuways, he told me that within his recol- 
lection several headstones had been removed to Rud- 
dington for various purposes, cne forming the floor 
of a baker’s oven—a fact clearly demonstrated by the 
bread bearing raised reversed letters, obviously por- 
tions of a monumental inscription.” 

The present writer was informed by an old in- 
habitant of Ruddington that the incidence of this 
continuous testimony as to such utilisation of a grave- 
stone came to be regarded as a local scandal, and 
that the baker caused it to be removed under pres- 
sure of public opinion. But the events happened 
many years ago. The bakehouse, t.ow disused, is said 
to have been near to the White Horse public-house. 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 

To the local Press of 11th June, 1901, Mr. J. 
Granger devoted one of a series of communications 
on the subject of “Little-known and forsaken grave- 
yards,” to Flawford Churchyard. It does not, how- 
ever, appear to contain anything new, unless excep- 
tion be made in favour of the sentence :—‘“The gate- 
way is of the commonest character, and excepting 
that it may be in a worse condition than most, it 18 
not to be distinguished from those to ordinary 
fields.” 5 

On July 2th, 1906, Mr Granger likewise published 
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in the local Press a somewhat lengthy “ Protest 
against spoliation,’ in reference to the deserted 
churchyards of Flawford and Rempstone, Notts. The 
following extracts therefrom are of some present 1n- 
terest: —“In a communication received a short time 
since, I was incidentally informed that Flawford ol 
graveyard had recently been receiving attention, and 
that it was now in a more desirable condition. for 
some time previously a considerable amount of under - 
growth was allowed to spring up from the trees 
which surround it. Having this information I visited 
it, and found that in appearance it had greatly 1m- 
proved, and from the long grass on it there was 
promise of a full crop of hay. While I was looking 
round someone came up who said that he lived at 
Ruddington, and appeared to have a good knowledge 
of the locality. . . . He then volunteered the 
statement that in various places in Ruddington old 
gravestones could still be found, which, undoubtedly, 
at a distant date, had stood in the old graveyard. 
Their removal is deserving of the sternest reproba- 
tion, and, though they may probably have been ab- 
stracted for a century or more, all conscientious 
people would prefer that they should find no resting- 
place on their private grounds. . . .. . Not- 
withstanding the long time which has elapsed 
since the old graveyard was so_ scandalously 
rebked of memorials erected by pious ancestors, 1t 
is not too late to restore all that can be found to 
th. old burying place, or otherwise to re-erect them 
in the one at Ruddington. T think it may be ac- 
cepted as true that the law will not acknowledge 
anyone’s right to property which was not originally 
acquired in a proper manner, and such being the 
case, there should not be much trouble in rescuing 
these relics from their present disreputable uses. 
[After touching upon the restoration to the pre- 
senr Rempstone churchyard of a gravestone long 
since abstracted from the disused churchyard there, 
and then quoting Throsby’s testimony as to the 
secular utilisation of Flawford gravestones, Mr. 
Granger continued]:—This leaves no room for 
doubting that a large number of gravestones, 
about the time mentioned, were  villainously 
carried away and appropriated to other and 
most objectinable purposes. I have referred 
with pleasure to the becoming act of the Rev. 
J. R. Hughes as regards what had once been stolen 
from the old burial place at Rempstone. He has, I 
think all will concede, set an excellent example to 
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be followed at Ruddington, which is a much larger 
place than Rempstone, and consequently any 4diffi- 
culty should be lessened. Under those conditions |] 
therefore presuine to recommend—and it would be a 
gracious proceeding on the part of the vicar—(I do 
not know his name)—if he, with other helpers, would 
shortly take such steps as will result in the ‘dere- 
licts’ from Flawford which_are still in or near Rud- 
dington, being rescued from their present discredit- 
able positions, and by removing them to the village 
graveyard, deserve the thanks of all right-minded 
people.” 

(In an earlier instalment of these chronicles, I 
ought to have mentioned an interesting circumstance 
related to me by Mr. J. Bell, of Edwalton; to wit, 
that, some years ago, he personally performed a little 
digging on the site of Flawford church, and suc- 
ceeded in unearthing some fragments of coloured 
glass. These rescued fragments are now preserved in 
a south window of Edwaiton church.) 


ITS PRESENT STATE. 


With the reader’s permission I will set down a few 
particulars of Flawford churchyard as it is to-day. 
The road from Ruddington, a couple of hundred 
yards or so before reaching the churchyard, beuds 
slightly northwards, and so points towards the north 
end ot the ground whereas it formerly :ontimied 
straight to Plumtree, along by the south side cf the 
churchyard, as shown on the ordnance map of 1836. 
This road to Plumtree is now represented by a tcot- 
path only, which is approached by the now gyrcen 
termination (some 40 yards in length) of tne read 
from Nottingham. 

It will be observed by visitors that the churchyard 
fence, or hedge, stands out considerably westward of 
the adjacent field fence, on the corresponding side ot 
the lane. Examination will show that, on every side, 
the churchyard fence has been, at some period, simi- 
larly thrown outwards, to enclose the bank and 
ditch, the lines whereof are fully apparent. One 
gatepost at the entrance takes the picturesque form 
of a hollow tree. 

It will have been gathered that the remaining 
Flawford memorials are wholly of slate, to which 
circumstance is, of course, due their excellent state 
of preservation and legibility, putting aside, ot 
course, the matter of wilful damage. The general 
utilisation of this material at Flawford, in common 
with other favourably situate South Notts. church- 
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yards, at a relatively early period, was of course 
due to the near neighbourhood of Leicestershire, and 
the source of “Swithland slates’—together with the 
absence of any local stone beds. In the more nor- 
thern part of our county slates were rare, wntil the 
construction of canals, at the latter end of the 
eighteenth century, made the introduction of Welsh 
slates feasible, and their adoption general. 

With regard to the positions of the surviving head- 
stones, two of them (Cripwell and Harwood) »:e near 
the road, being a few paces only from tie scuth 
and west boundaries, and consequently reer the 
angle. Two others (Boot and Woolley) stand in 
close proximity some 25 paces—or say yavds—back 
trom the western tence, and near by the north 
boundary. The remaining stones all stand on the 
south side of the site of the church. The two Brown 
stones stand together about 60 paces from the west 
fence, and a few only from where the building 
stood. The Hand stone is nearly level with them, 
but about 20 paces southward and not many yards 
from the boundary in that direction. Within 20 
paces to the rear or east of the latter stone stands 
the broken Haynes stone. That to Mary Cripweil 
is about the same distance to the rear of the two 
Brown stones, and is the most easterly of all, being 
only about 25 paces from the boundary in the latter 
direction. Evidence that these stones must nave been 
at some period raised and replaced exists in the 
circumstance that they all now face the west iustead 
of the east. The older Brown stone is sculptured 
with somewhat fine cherubs’ heads, in the argles; 
while in the centre of the top are crossed tetumpets, 
a hour-glass, and wings, well-carved and in high 
relief. Another one that seems to be worxzhy cf 
special notice is the fine, large, and quaintly-sculp- 
tured “Hand” memorial. In centre of top appears 
a winged cherub’s head of skull-like form with 
crossed quill-pens above, In the angles are quaint, 
nude, and somewhat juvenile angels, the one bearing 
a palm-branch and the other a trumpet. The most 
striking circumstance, however, is that the sculptor 
might well have conceived the idea of flippant treat- 
ment, in regard to the surname of his customers, 
for under his tools the feet of the angels assume a 
distressingly ape-like or hand-like form It may be 
added that the dates on these remaining Flawford 
Churchyard memorials extend over no longer a 
period than 38 years, to wit, 1731—1769* 

The site of the church I made out to be about 45 
paces long, the width across nave and aisle about15 

* Quite probably the latest ever erected here. 
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paces, and across the chancel about 7 paces. The 
churchyard measures about 96 paces from east to 
west, and about 58 paces from north to south. No 
remains of stonework are anywhere visible. 

The tree known as the Resting Bush, on the north 
side of the existing road to Ruddington, is still 
pointed out. 


NEW SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 


It is a remarkable fact that hitherto all writers 
ou the present subject have consistently overlooked 
two obvious sources of additional information. With 
respect to one of these sources—the stray gravestones 
notoriously known to exist on various private pro- 
perties in Ruddington—-the oversight has not im- 
probably been intentional, for the quest is not one 
that recommends itself as either facile or attrac- 
tive. 

The second overlooked source of information is the 
parish register, whereof the earliest existing volume 
commences in 1636 for baptisms and 1653 for mar- 
riages and burials. The circumstance that it is called 
“Ruddington Parish Register,” and that at the place 
of worship in the village were no doubt celebrated 
all, or practically all, the recorded baptisms and 
marriages, is perhaps responsible for forgetfulness 
of the fact that there was no parochial place of 
sepulture other than Flawford prior to 1773. (Mr. 
Godfrey, for instance, states that Hugh Barlow, 
vicar, was “buried at Ruddington” in 1682.) Hence 
it follows that the first 120 years of the existing 
Ruddington burial register is, in fact, wholly a 
register of burials at Flawford. Doubtless yet earlier 
records of Flawford interments, between 1600 and 
1653, exist among the mass of register duplicates 
preserved in the archives of the northern archbishop- 
ric but unfortunately the York transcripts are in 
such a cheerfully chaotic state that nobody, except 
impelled by direct necessity, ever dreams of consult- 
ing them. (A number of still earlier Flawford 
burials transpire among the wills in the York regis 
try, as testified by the Torre MS.) 


However, it is something to be thankful for that 
the period embraced within the existing burial- 
register more than covers what is, after all, the most 
important period in the present connection. That is 
to say, it commences prior to the date of any known 
or likely Flawford gravestones, and consequently 
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(allowing for the possible imperfections from which 
no old register can be presumed to be free) it is al- 
ways available for purposes of reference in the direc- 
tion of checking and amplification of inscriptions, 
whether on past, present, or future record. ‘Lhe 
peculiar circumstances associated with the history of 
the Flawford memorials endow them with an_ in- 
terest warranting exhaustive treatment at the hands’ 
of some future chronicler, whether he be the paro- 
chial historian or otherwise. Such future chronicler 
will no doubt recognise in the Ruddington burial- 
register the backbone of his subject. 

Perceiving the bearing of the earlier register-books 
on the history of Flawford, I sought the privilege 
of consulting them from the Rey. F. Boykett, M.A., 
vicar of Ruddington, to whose ready acquiescence, 
and, indeed, to whose continuous general promotion 
of my quest, I desire to accord the tribute of my 
best thanks. While consistently protesting that he 
was no antiquary, the reverend gentleman assisted 
and forwarded my researches in every possible way. 

While on the subject of the earliest register, it 
may be mentioned that, despite its undoubted para- 
mount value in the present connection, the burial 
entries—quite apart from questions of deficiency or 
decay—are not so illuminating as one could have 
hoped. To be explicit, I had anticipated the pos- 
sibility, if not the probability, of coming across 
more or less informing incidental allusions to the 
ancient parochial churchyard itself, such as not in- 
frequently transpire in old registers. So far was 
this from being the case, however, that I did not 
observe one single reference to the place, and, more- 
over, to the best of my belief, the very name of 
Flawford only occurs once in the early Ruddington 
registers, to wit, in connection with the aforemen- 
tioned marriage of 1663—whereof the following isan 
exact copy :—‘ John Webster of Rattclif uppon Sore 
& Katherine Franklin of Kinston were maryed at 
the Parish Church of Flawford, February the 22d. 
Anno Dom 1663.” 

In short, one has regretfully to admit that the 
voluine must be classified among, relatively speak- 
ing, “bald” registers. Indeed, almost the only en- 
tries that stand out in any sort of relief, above the 
bare citations of names, are such few as mention 
persons hailing from, or interments at, other places. 
(Whether the former were brought to Flawford in 
consequence of the “peculiar veneration” in which 
the mother churchyard is reputed to have been held 
can only be a matter for conjecture. The circum- 
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stance, however, that these~ “foreign” interments 
were not more numerous than elsewhere suggests 
that, as in other cases, they were those of natives 
and others having a family connection with the 
parish, except, of course, the occasional interments 
of travellers.) In skimming the burials chronicled in 
the two earliest register-volumes, I copied the ap- 
pended series of all entries that seemed worthy of 
note. The local burials prior to 1773, of course, refer 
wholly to Flawford Churchyard. The subsequent 
interments are, presumably, mainly to be associated 
with Ruddington Churchyard, though there must 
have been exceptions to the rule. In this connec- 
tion, it is a pity that the contemporary parish clerk 
did not think fit to make any discrimination in his 
records, wherein, however, there occurs no allusion 
whatever tc Flawford Churchyard :— 


SELECTED BURIAL RECORDS. 


14 October 1656:—Hen. Henson, son of Richard Hen 
son, cf Bunny, died. 

6 April 1658:—Mary Dams, daughter in Law _ to 
William White, dyed. 

17 January 1671:—{Eline] Carver, virg. 

8 March 1682:—Hugh Barlow, vicar 

20 December 1683:—Jane, infant daughter of Henry 
Carter, of Caythrop. 

5 February 1688:—Frideswid, wife of Hugh Bar- 
[low] Vicar and School Master. 
3 February 1689:—Stephen Longston of Nott. 

25 January 1694:—Thom. son of Tho. Redferne, a 
stranger. 

12 February 1713:—Frideswid Barlow, Spinster. 

6 March 1715: Theophilus Barlow, School Master. 

[Blank] May 1716: Sarah infant daughter of John 
Rouse of Nottingham. 

5 March 1718: [Written inside first cover]: Richard 
Smith de Hickling buried. 

5 November 1722: Rich. Gun of Bradmore. 

26 July 1724: [Martha] wife of Frances Boote buried 
at Bunny. 

3 November 1724: [Blank] daughter of Tho, Smith 
of Bradmore. 

28 November 1725: Thomas ye Son of John Mee was 
buryed November ye 28th Anno Dom. 1725. [No 
doubt the Thomas Mee of Somerby, Leicester- 
shire, yeoman, who by his will, dated 22 Novem- 
ber 1725, desired to be buried at “Clawforth” 
Church, Notts.] 

3 September 1727: Mr. William Horn, Vicar. 

17 January 1732: Anne wife of Andrew Wooll[eston] 
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of Kinoltan. 

24 April 1739: George Attenbrow sf East Leake. 

30 September 1748: Mary Gun of Bradmore. 

8 September 1749: A Traveling man, taken up Sick 
in Ruddington Field, died and was buried. 

9, September 1761: Thomas Manchester, a stranger: 

[23 February 1762: William Street, made Parish 
Clerk.] 

5 August 1763: Elizabeth, wife of John Henson, 
buried at Bunny. 

12 August 1764: Sarah Gunn, maiden 

26 January 1766: Willian White, of St. Peter’s 
Parish, Nottingham. 

16 April 1766: Ann wife of John Attenborow, West 
Hall. 

30 January 1767: Mary wife of Joseph Alsop of the 
Parish of Costock. 

28 February 1768: William, son of Samuel and Eliza- 
beth Spencer, Parish of St. Mary, Nottingham. 

17 August 1768: John Attenborough upon the Green. 

25 April 1769: Mary, wife of Joseph Pickard, Parish 
of St. Nicholas, Nottingham. 

19 March 1770: Thomas son of Samuel and Eliza- 
beth Spencer, Parish of St. Mary, Nottingham. 

18 April 1774: Thomas son of Rebecca Redfern of 
Gotham. : 

4 May 1774: Joseph Bradley of the parish of Lock- 
ington. 

30 May 1774: John son of Samuel Hardy and Jane 
his wife of Nottingham. 

1 June 1778: John Attenbrow, West Hall. 

24 July 1778: Ann Cartwrite from Nottingham. 

7 February 1779: Robert Dafft, a pauper of n. St. 
Mary, Nottingham. 

20 November 1779: William son of Thomas and Eliza 
beth Street, of St. Mary’s, Nottingham 

10 August 1783: Joseph Beeby, a poor man from 
Bilpar, Derbyshire. 

5 October 1783: John Thompson, a stranger. 

24 December 1786: James son of Charlotte Walker, 
Strangers. 

16 February 1787: Mrs. Francis, from Nottingham. 

23 December 1787: Elizabeth Street from Notting 
ham. 

11 August 1789: John son of John and Betty Smith, 
from St. Peter’s, Nottingham. 

8 October 1791: Edward son of William and Ann 
Griffis, of St. Mary’s, Nottingham. 

°7 November 1791: Thomas son of Thomas and 
Catharine Street, of St. Mary’s, Nottingham. 

13 February 1793: Elizabeth daughter of John and 
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Elizabeth Smith, of St. Peter's, Nottingham. 

12 July 1793: Joseph son of Joseph and Mary Hodg 
kinson, St. Mary’s, Nottingham. 

[9 October 1793: William Price made “Parrish 
Clarke ”]. 

11 February 1794: John son of William and Ann 
Topley, St. Peter's, Nottingham. 

16 March 1794: Robert son of John and Elizabeth 
Smith, Nottingham. 

17 September 1794: Catharine wife of Thomas Street, 
St. Mary’s, Nottingham. 

17 January, 1797: Sarah wife of William Brown from 
Long Haton, co. Derby. 

19 December 1797: Samuel son of William and Ann 
Cooper from Nottingham. 

12 May 1798:William sonof William and Catharine 
Weston from Radford. 

24 March 1799; John son of William and Ann Topley 
from Nottingham. 

9 March 1801: Mary Ann daughter of William and 
Ann Topley, St. Mary’s, Nottingham. 

28 June, 1801: Thomas son of Benjamin Lane, St. 
Mary’s, Nottingham. 

20 August 1801: Ann wife of Benjamin Lane, St. 
Mary’s, Nottingham. 

6 November 1801: Mr. Boot, from Nottingham. 

13 January 1802: Mary daughter of William and 
Mary Gaskell, Nottingham. 

30 November 1803: Thomas Hodgkinson from Not- 
tingham. 

8 April 1806: Mary Hodgkinson from Nottingham. 


PROBLEMS SOLVED BY THE PARISH 
REGISTER. 


However, the principal present interest and value 
of this Flawford register is as a tool in the hands 
cf the student of the preserved or recorded grave- 
stone inscriptions, Those yet accessible in the 
churchyard searcely call for notice in the present 
connection, with the exception of the imperfect one 
~-which, by the way, was exceptionally informing, 
recording as it originally did the names of a parent 
and two husbands. Godfrey’s transcript shows that 
deceased, of whose name only the termination 
“one” remained, was the eldest daughter of one, 
William Low, that she was formerly wife of Jona- 
than Haynes, and that she died 26th May, 1754, 
aged 43. The blank is duly filled on reference to 
the burial-register, which records that “ Hamnah, 
wife of Thomas Stone,” was buried on 28th May, 
1754. Jonathan Haynes was buried 29 December, 
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1747. A William Low was buried 22nd June, 1761. 

And now we may submit to the arbitrament of 
the register the recorded inscriptions on memorials 
that have disappeared, reversing their chrono- 
logical order. That to Richard, son of John and 
Alice Pettiner, who died 22nd November, 1730, in 
the 23rd year of his age, presents no difficulties. 
The register records that “Rich. Pettiner” was 
buried 24th November, 1730. 


With regard to the lost doubly-inscribed Brown 
family stone, the case is less simple. The transcript 
wherewith Mr. Phillimore recently favoured me re- 
cords, firstly, that Thomas, husband of Elizabeth 
Brown, died 10th May, 1719, in the 63rd year of his 
age; and, secondly, that Thomas, son of William 
and Sarah Brown, died 9th October, 1722, in the 
5th year of his age. In the first place, a variation 
transpires in the abstract of the same inscription, 
as printed by Mr. Phillimore in 1894, wherein the 
first item is dated 16th instead of 10th May. The 
version of 1894 is doubtless the more nearly correct, 
though there evidently remains in both versions an 
error in the month, for in 1874, as previously stated, 
Mr. W. Stevenson quoted this part of the inscrip- 
tion (as embracing the then earliest surviving 
date) as “March ye 16th.” Naturally, however, 
one could not have presumed to decide  be- 
tween the two versions in the absence of 
the register, which records that Thomas Brown was 
buried on 17th March, 1718, and there is no competi- 
tive entry. The variation in the year is of course 
merely that between the Old and New Style of com- 
putation, the compiler of the inscription favouring 
the latter. There appears to be another slight error 
of date in Mr. Phillimore’s transcript of the second 
portion of the inscription, for the register records 
that “Tho. ye Son of Wm. Brown” was buried on 
4th October, 1722. That the contemporary parish- 
clerk wa: not ‘n error, may be presumed from the 
circumstance that the foregoing is followed by 
another burial dated 6th October. 


Finally, we come to the supposed oldest memorial, 
whereon the year was inscribed in Roraan numerals, 
the concluding and vital portion of which Mr. Philli- 
more found to be illegible in 1869, as well as the 
surname missing, although the day, month, and age 
fortunately survived While this fragmentary re- 
maining evidence would probably have proved hope- 
Jessly insufficient in the case of a town churchyard, 
the prospect is naturally brighter in connection with 
a village churchyard, wherein burials were relatively 
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few, especially when it is remembered that Richard 
was not the most common of Christian names. In 
short, 1 am pleased to say that consultation of the 
register enables one to identify, to a moral certainty, 


the person commemorated. 


One circumstance, at first, led me off the track. 
Presumably in application of the adage that sauce 
for the goose and for the gander are susceptible of 
synonymous interpretation, 1t may be recalled that 
two existing Flawford gravestones (in addition to at 
least one that has disappeared) somewhat uncon- 
ventionally commemorate deceased men as “ husband 
ot” named suryiving wives. It may fairly be sur- 
mised that familiarity with this peculiarity influenced 
Mr Phillimore, on printing the abstracts of 1894, to 
tentatively “restore” (af course in brackets) the frag- 
mentary “B A” of the oldest inscription as “hus- 
band.” This very natural, but (in face of a contra- 
diction in the same line of the inscription) erroneous 
restoration, at first set me hunting for a Richard 
having a wife Elizabeth. However, nobody is in- 
fallible, and there are few among us who would not 
be the better for laying to heart Thorotons grand 
maxim: “But we must not aver against a Record, 
but endeavour to reconcile apparent improbabilities 
by the utmost possibilities.” 


To come to the point, I searched the burial re- 
gister over what was deemed to be the ample range 
of 1690—1725, inclusive, for Richards interred in the 
month otf August, finding two only—strange to 
say of the same name, and possibly father and son 
—as follows :— 

1715: Richard Barker, Batchelor, buried August 

ye —— [Blank]. 

1724: Richard Barker, sen., buried 29th August. 

It will be observed that the latter entry, so far 
as the day and month are concerned, ideally fits 
the case of a person recorded to have died two days 
earlier. On the other hand, it must be remembered 
that Mr. Phillimore had no hesitation about assign- 
ing the highest age to the memorial under con- 
sideration, whereas the year 1724 is markedly ante- 
dated by the recorded inscription of 1718-19. Con- 
sequently, despite the unfortunate circumstance that 
the conteniporary parish-clerk neglected to fill in the 
day of the month, I entertain no doubt that the 
entry of August, 1715, refers to the subject of the 
oldest Flawford inscription. The best proof of this 
assumption, as well as the explanation of the oc- 
currence of “Elizabeth,” is providentially supplied 
by the corresponding baptismal register, wherein 
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the very first entry following a hiatus of 1640-1648. 
is as follows :— ; 
(4) August, 1648 [day of month uncertain]: 
Richard son of Rob. & Elizabeth Barker. 
Hence, I may perhaps be allowed to submit my 
own conjectural restoration of the original inscrip- 
tion, in the light of the foregoing evidence :— 
Here 
lieth the Body 
of Richard Barker 
the Son of Robert Barker & 
Elizabeth his wife. 
He departed this life 
Aug. ye 27th. in the Year 
of our Lord MDCCXV 
and in the 67th year 
of his age 
The possible but immaterial variations of the 
original from the foregoing reading (in respect to 
which one can scarcely dogmatise) are that capi- 
tal letters were no doubt more freely used, that 
“the” was in each case perhaps rendered “ye,” and 
that “Robert” may have taken a contracted form, 
or may variantly have been rendered “ Robard.” 
In the latter case, remembering that the exact spac- 
ing has not been placed on record, the “BA” tran- 
scribed from the corresponding line of the inscrip- 
tion may equally have constituted part of the 
father’s christian or surname. Indeed, with respect 
to the last-named detail, curiously enough, there is 
a third possible, though unlikely, alternative, as to 
the particular word whereof the fragment may have 
formed part, remembering that at this period the 
presumably rare circumstance of a man dying a 
“batchelor” was frequently commemorated on his 
monument. In any case, however, there can be 
little doubt on the score of identity. It may be 
pointed out that the incident of the party dying 
unmarried, amd so leaving no family of his own, 
goes far to account for the recording of parentage 
in the case of so old a person. A collateral descen- 
dant, doubtless, was the “Mr. Richard Barker, 
Gentleman Farmer,” interred 3rd February, 1777. 
By the way, the foregoing is the oldest slate stone 
that I have noted so far north, with the exception 
of the two earlier ones at St. Nicholas’s, Notting- 
ham. But there are, I believe, 17th century ex- 
amples at Rempstone; while in Leicestershire, the 
source of supply, they are naturally of frequent 
occurrence. 
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A NOTABLE RUDDINGTON STONE. 


The peculiar circumstances in connection with one 
other memorial—obviously more or less associated 
with Flawford—may well claim attention here. The 
author of “Walks round Nottingham,” in his 
account of Ruddington, says:—‘In looking over 
the Churchyard, I could not discover any 
very old dates upon the headstones; nor, in- 
deed can it be expected, as the first funeral is stated 
to have taken place in 1773. If my recollection, 
however, serves me faithfully, I think there is a 
memorial to a Mr. George Parker, in the year 1758.” 

At the time of my first visit to Ruddington in 
connection with the present researches, I had not 
noted the foregoing passage in “ Walks round Not- 
tingham,” and although I glanced at all the oldest 
memorials, I did not observe any of them earlier 
than—or indeed so early as—the date of the con- 
secration of the churchyard. Consequently, on the 
occasion of my second visit, duly armed though I 
was with a knowledge of the “ Wanderer’s” half- 
dubious memorandum, I had no hope that asecond 
search would prove of any effect. Nevertheless, the 
unexpected happened, as a result of Mr. Boykett’s 
active co-operation in the quest, the reverend gentle- 
man discovering for me what is clearly the memorial 
in question, almost as soon as the name of the de- 
ceased had been mentioned. It is a slate headstone, 
placed with its back to the north wall of the church- 
yard, being only the second stone from the north- 
east angle. Both walls adjacent to this angle have 
a series of headstones against them—all more or less 
screened (or at least they were) by a _ luxuriant 
growth of ferns. On the occasion of my first visit, 
these ferns were pushed aside just sufficiently to ad- 
mit of a date being seen; and as the first date on 
the stone in question is 1779, and the memorial itself 
evidently no earlier than that date, it becomes easy 
to understand why the earlier, lower, and more 
thickly screened dates, were overlooked. Here is a 
copy of the inscription :— 

Sacred 
To the Memory of 
George Parker, 
Who departed this Life 
June the 26th, 1779, 
Aged 68 Years. 
Also to the Memory of 
Alice, the Wife of 
George Parker, 
She died July the 6th, 1758, 
Aged 28. Years. 
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Likewise to the Memory of 
Mary, Daughter of the above said, 
She died Octr ye 21st, 1759, Aged 4 Years. 

Like Leaves on Trees the Race of Man is found, 

Now green in Youth, now withering on the Ground; 
The following Spring another Race supplies, 

They fall successive, and successive rise. 

So Generations in their Course decay, 

So flourish these when those are past away. 

Except for the discrepancy in the bride’s name, 
one might fairly have assumed the identity of the 
parents with the “George Parker of Rodyngton and 
Anne Parker of this parish” married at Rempston 
ia 1754. However that may be, the Ruddington 
Parish register, as might be supposed, contains cor- 
responding records of the three interments, except 
for the discrepancy that “George Parker, Carpen- 
ter,” is entered as buried 20 July 1779. But the prin- 
cipal present interest of the matter is that the 
burials of 1758 and 1759 must necessarily have taken 
place in Flawford Churchyard. The most reasonable 
complementary presumpticn is that the burial of 1779 
transpired in Ruddington Churchyard, and hence the 
erection of the existing memorial, whereon the Flaw- 
ford interments were secondarily comimemorated, 
though without express niention of the peculiar cir- 
cumstances. A variant, and not unlikely theory (in 
view of the circumstance that the latest date is no 
later than the year of demolition of Flawtord chan- 
cel) is that the head of the family was actually in- 
terred with his wife and child. Supposing that such 
were the case, there are two alternate ways by 
which the presence of the stone at Ruddington may 
be accounted for. First, it may have been originally 
erected at Flawford, just prior to the outbreak of 
the looting epidemic, and subsequently transferred 
to Ruddington, when it became clear that this was 
the only alternative to its almost certain abstrac- 
tion. Second, if looting operations had actually 
commenced in 1779, prior to erection of this stone, 
it would be reared in Ruddington Churchyard as 
the only remaining place where there was a prospect 
of it permamently remaining. However, quite apart 
from debatable matters, the interesting circum- 
stance remains that Ruddington Churchyard contains 
a memorial commemorating at least two persons 
buried in Flawford Churchyard—a noteworthy link 
with the mother church. 


FLAWFORD STONES OUTSIDE THE PARISH. 


The circumstance of the foregoing remarks having 
-uwcidentally moved the field of the present investi- 
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gations from Flawford to Ruddington, may serve ds 
an excuse for their further prosecution in the latter 
village, where so many of the abstracted grave- 
stones are recorded to have been transferred. Cumu- 
lative evidence may be said to leave no room for 
doubt that a methodical search for still existing 
examples would be well rewarded. Furthermore, in 
the event of any latter-day quest for these strayed 
Flawford gravestones, the fact that their material 
appears to have been invariably the enduring Swith- 
land Slate should act as an antidote against the 
alternative fear that, even when found, a century 
or more of wear and exposure may have obliterated 
the inscriptions. 

In premising that at the present day Ruddington 
may probably be regarded as the only hunting 
ground for such scattered relics one need not be 
oblivious to the possibility of their occasional oc- 
currence elsewhere. The facilities for the acquisition 
of gratuitous, or virtually gratuitous material, from 
so convenient a centre, may perhaps be presumed to 
have held out temptations to others of the neigh- 
bouring villages. Although but little testimony on 
this score appears to be on record, evidence is not 
wholly non-existent. For instance, beyond the ad- 
mittedly uncertain case of the “Stone Man of West 
Bridgford,” we not only have the case of the Ed- 
walton gravestone, but it may also be recalled that 
one of the newspaper correspondents of 1871 threw 
out a hint against “the overseers of roads in the 
neighbourhood of Plumptre,” in relation to head- 
stones and monuments. Furthermore, the present 
writer has spoken with one who avers that, some 
years ago, while an old drain on Loughborough- 
road, some distance south of Wilford-lane, West 
Bridgford, was being attended to, several grave- 
stones were found to be serving as covers to the 
drain. Though, in the absence of definite evidence, 
it cannot be definitely stated that these latter hailed 
frem Flawford Churchyard, the presumption is, 
nevertheless, tolerably strong. 


TRUANT GRAVESTONES TRACED. 


In November last, Mr. J. Henry Brown, of Flaw- 
ford House, reverting to the subject of the news- 
paper correspondence of 1871, wrote me that “it 
did good. <A great change was made in the condi- 
tion of the fencing. They tried to make a horse 
road through the churchyard, but it was stopped.” 

To return to Ruddington, however. Although it 
may fairly be retorted against the present writer 
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that, in recommending the quest for lost memorials, 
precept is easier than practice, he does not come 
entirely empty-handed. An initial contribution, 
slight though it be, may at least serve as a stimulus 
and a starting-point for the future investigator. 
What I have gathered, it should be explained, is 
entirely due to the Rev. I’. Boykett’s co-operation. 
That gentleman was previously aware of only one 
gravestone in Ruddington, outside the churchyard, 
which is fairly well known as forming the covering 
of a well in a field, approached by a footbridge over 
the Great Central Railway, and not far south of 
the road leading towards Clifton. From the latter 
highway, and immediately west of Ruddington Stia- 
tion, runs an occupation road wherefrom the well is 
visible. Although the inscribed surface of the stone 
is upward, however, the presence of such obstacles 
as a pump in the centre, with a large stone trough 
in front of the latter, preclude the possibility of any 
thing more than a partial perusal. On my first visit, 
I copied all that was visible, including some frag- 
mentary lettering between pump and trough. Though 
the name, fortunately, was practically all exposed to 
view, the year was out of sight, and the month and 
day partially so. Nevertheless, as the style and letter- 
ing of the memorial roughly suggested the middle 
part of the 18th century, in the absence of competi- 
tive entries no hesitation was felt about identifying 
the party commemorated with the subject of a cor- 
responding burial entry—an identification that subse- 
quently proved to be justified. On the occasion of a 
second visit, I succeeded in slightly improving my 
transcript. On a third occasion, with assistance, I 
managed to temporarily displace the heavy trough, 
wl. -h had hitherto eclipsed the ends of the lines, in- 
cluding the year, and so ultimately rescued the in- 
scription, so far as appended :— 
Here 
heth interr’d the Body of 
William Fillingham 
(of Ruddington), 


Who ———————- is Life 
Febru — ——— 6th, 1743, 
In the 7————_——— his Age. 
Pale Dea ————— ly find, 
Another ———_-———— _ d kind; 
In all his————————_ ass 60 kind, 
They will ———_———— out of mind. 


‘The corresponding parish register book records the 
interment, 27th February, 1743, of “Wm. Filling- 
ham, Bachelor.” As a septuagenarian, it may be 
safely assumed that he was the William, son of 
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William and Mary Fillimgham, baptised 23rd June, 
1672. The parents were no doubt the “ William 
Phillingham, of Ruddington and Mary Bugg, of 
Wollaton,” married at Kinoulton in 1660. It 1s 
worthy of mention, as antedating the existing regis- 
ters, that an earher “ William Phillingham of Rud- 
dington was married at Bunny in 1596. 

The route to the above-mentioned gravestone, start- 
ing from the vicarage, proceeds along the lane wherein 
the latter stands, and passes a house bearing initials 
and the date 1687. Chance inquiry here at once led 
to the discovery of what are perhaps the two halves 
of comparatively early headstones (indeed the earliest 
now known to exist im the parish) utilised as parts 
o: the pavement at the back of the house. One of 
these pieces of slate was found to be face down- 
wards, and consequently could not be read. The 
second piece is inscribed as follows :— 

Wilkinson he Depar[ted] 
this life April ye 15th Anno 
Domini 1724 and in 

the 73d Year of his age. 

It is stated that this house was formerly occupied 
by the Wilkinson family, a circumstance that sug- 
gests they removed the family memorial to their 
Own premises to prevent it from being stolen. The 
parish-register, it may be added, shows that Henry 
Wilkinson was buried on the same date, 15 April, 
1724. Despite the fact that this was an old-estab- 
lished Ruddington family, the baptism of deceased 
does not transpire on record at the corresponding 
date, though that of a Richard Wilkinson does. 

Returning from the well by a variant route, specu- 
lative inquiry at a farmhouse said to be built on 
tha site of the former ‘“ West Hall,” elicited the in- 
formation that two gravestones, respectively covering 
the hard and soft water wells had been buried but 
a few months previously—the ome under newly- 
formed garden ground and the other under an 
asphalt path. While all thought of copying the 
latter had, of course, to be abandoned, permission 
was readily accorded to temporarily disinter the 
former, when the summer should be over. ‘The mat- 
ter was consequently attended to, at a subsequent 
date. The stone was found to be in a reversed posi- 
tion, and, when raised, the upper part proved to be 
damaged, and a portion of the inscription broken 
away. A transcript of the remaimder is appended :— 


= [S]ara a = 


\ 


— departed — _ 
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—gust the 4th. 1764, 
[A]nd he died September ye —— 
Aged 63 Years. 
Also Here lieth the Body of 
William White of Nottingham 
(Son of the abovesaid) 
—e died January the 23rd, 1766 
In the 39th Year of his Age. 
Mourn not dear Friends for our Decease, 
We hope with Christ we've made our Peace; 
Life is uncertain, Death is sure, 
Sin gave the Wound, and Christ the Cure. 


By Sin came Death, who brought us to the Grave, 
By Christ came Life, Our sinful Souls to save. 

Fortunately, as a bmef examination will show, 
the missing portions of the foregoing inscription 
present, no difficulties. The undamaged third item 
(the corresponding interment has already been 
quoted in the series of selections from the register? 
supplies the missing surname of the parents. More- 
over, the full names of the latter are revealed in 
connection with the upper preserved date, for refer. 
ence to the burial register shows that, on 6th August 
1764, was interred “Sarah the wife of Thomas 
White.” (Thomas White and Sarah Burrows were 
married at Ruddington, 25 April 1727). Hence, there 
can be no doubt that the second item of the inscrip 
tion had relation to the “Thomas White, Sen.,” 
whose burial is registered under date 18th September 
1766. Finally, as though to clinch the matter beyond 
cavil, the age recorded on the gravestone is ¢on- 
firmed by the record of the baptism, 4th July 1703, 
of “Thomas the son of Wm. and Mary White.” 
(The latter couple were no doubt identical with the 
William White and Mary Dickinson married at Rud- 
dington 17 November 1695.) 

Inquiry in another quarter led to the information 
that one further gravestone, lying at some property 
called the “Rookery,” had suffered a parallel fate, 
in being buried under a modern pavement, during 
recent years. 7 

However, it can scarcely be controverted that the 
circumstance of the foregoing data, relating to five 
or six memorials, being gleaned during the course 
of a single brief stroll, through a very circum- 
scribed portion of Ruddington, argues well for the 
prospective results of a systematic and thorough 
quest—particularly on the part of an inhabitant, or 
one thoroughly acquainted with the place. Con- 
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versely, it has to be admitted that an appeal for 
information as to the present whereabouts of any 
exiled Fiawford gravestones, inserted in the Parish 
Magazine for October, 1910, failed to elicit any re 
sponse. 

Copy of inscription on the gravestone at Edwal- 
ton :— 

Here lieth ye Body 
of John Wilkinson, the 
Son of George and 
Elizabeth Wilkinson. 
He departed this life 
May ye 28th. in ye Year 
1741, in ye 20th. of his Age. 
For Ingenuity and truth, 
He was so good and kind a youth; 
To parents and to neighbours too, 
Such in this World he ’as left but few: 
For God did call him to be blest, 
He takes them soon’st whom he loves best. 

The two following relevant extracts are taken trom 
Ruddington parish-register : 

23 March 1721. “John ye Son of Georg Wilk:n- 
son baptised.’ [Interpolation]. 

30 May 1741. “John ye Son of George Wilkin- 
son was buryed.” 

(An apparent discrepancy, as between the age re- 
corded on the stone and the testimony of the regis- 
ter, disappears when it is remembered that the date 
of baptism: would be 1722 according to modern rec- 
koning.) 

‘Finally, while it is emphatically outside the pro- 
vince of the historian—indeed a contradiction in 
terms is involved—for him to meddle with the 
future, it is nevertheless usually conceded that rules 
are rather emphasised than otherwise by excep- 
tions. Hence, while disclaiming any desire of as- 
suming the role of a prophet, it seems to the writer 
there is an aspect of the vossible future of Flaw- 
ford Churchyard that is worth bearing in mind. 
What may be considered the modern suburbs of 
Nottingham, at Ruddington on the one hand and 
at Edwalton on the other, may not inconceivably, 
at some future date, tend to join hands in this 
neighbourhood, and the consequent need for addi- 
tional church accommodation arise. In view of 
such contingency, it may not be too extravagant to 
suppose a time may possibly arrive when Flawford 
Church will, so to speak, arise from its ashes. (In 
venturing this remark, there is of course no desire 
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io play upon the old name of the edifice—quoted in 
Ogilvie’s Road Book, etc.—of “St, Peter’s in 
Ashes,” a description that may have been applied 
to distinguish it from “St. Peter’s in the Rushes,” 
Rempstone.) Should such a resuscitation ever ac- 
tually transpire, one can readily imagine that 
every effort would be made to restore traceable 
relics of the ancient church and churchyard to 
their rightful place, and that the rescue of the 
long-absent gravestones might even come to be 
recognised as a moral obligation. 


For the matter of that, without awaiting the ad- 
vent of a theoretical church, there is much to be 
said for the view of those who contend that the 
strayed gravestones should be restored to the sacred 
enclosure, even under existing circumstances. The 
days are past when memorials are likely to be either 
stolen or damaged; and if precautions were thought 
desirable, the churchyard could be kept locked, the 
key accessible at the nearest house, or at the house 
of the farmer of the land, and a corresponding 
notice-board erected. Although these things could 
probably be done at no great expense, one thing 
should, in fairness, I think, be borne in mind. De- 
spite what has been said in the past, as to the 
moral obligation incumbent on present possessors 
to surrender strayed gravestones, it should be re 
membered that the legal and moral claims of genera- 
tions of ownership likewise demand recognition. In 
short, (apart from genuinely voluntary renunciations) 
it would be unjust to deprive of their property the 
owners of gravestones now devoted to utilitarian 
purposes without compensation or equivalent for loss 
and damage. 


In conclusion, it is scarcely necessary to remark 
that the peculiar circumstances characterising the 
present subject exclude the possibility of submitting 
anything approaching to the substantial catalogues 
of surnames rounding off the preceding articles of 
this series. Indeed, the meagre results of the Flaw- 
ford quest might fairly be held to justify the with- 
_ holding of the rudimentary availabie list. in view of 
possible invidious comparisons, but for considerations 
of the convenience of genealogical searchers, and for 
the plea that even a fragment of a loaf is better 
than no bread. Furthermore, in the absence of any- 
thing better, even the appended humble contribution 
may well serve as a nucleus, or starting-point, for 
some future and more thorough investigator. The 
surnames now submitted are garnered from all avail- 
able sources to wit: (1) The headstones surviving to- 
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day in Flawford Churchyard» (2) Lost memorials, 
the inscriptions or parts of inscriptions whereon have 
been preserved by Messrs. Phillimore and Godfrey, 
—plus the assistance of the parish-register. (3) The 
few strayed memorials the present writer has suc- 
ceeded in tracking and transcribing. (4) One stone 
in Ruddington Churchyard. 

Surnames on the Flawford gravestones :—{ Barker], 
Boot, Borrow, Brown, Cripwell, Fillingham, Hand, 
Harwood, Haynes, [Low], [Parker], [Stone], White, 
Wilkinson, Woolley. 


MORE TRUANT STONES. 


It is sad to have to record that Mr. John Henry 
Brown, of Flawford House, has passed away since 
the appeamance of the last article on this subject, 
which incidentall'y referred to a personal communica- 
tion from him. He died January 28th, 1911. It 
may perhaps prevent future misapprehension to men- 
tion thiait his ancestors buried in Flawford Ohurch- 
yard, to whom the late Mr. Brown has alluded, were 
not of his own surname, but were of the Oarver 
family, a female branch, as he orally informed the 
present writer. 

Since the sketch of the history of Flawford Church 
appeared it has been observed that the “Journal” 
of 1773 refers to it “being in very bad repair, and 
in danger of falling,” when the order was obtained 
from York to pull it down. I have furthermore 
observed that the “ Wanderer,” 1835 (who wrote at 
a period when the razing of the edifice was within 
living memory) definitely states that it was demo- 
lished and thrown down “to prevent accidents”—a con- 
clusion at which I had independently arrived. Hence, 
although some may perhaps still consider the con- 
temporary parishioners blameworthy in regard to 
their neglect of the ancient fabric, it at least seems 
clear that they may be acquitted of wantonness in 
connection with the act of demolition. Stretton, 
too, mentions it as “having been for many years in 
a state of ruin.” I am told that the three Flawford 
alabaster figures, in the Castle Museum, have been 
recently cleansed of their coat of paint. 

Two further strayed gravestones have recently 
(1911) come to light both serving as well-covers, 
and one of them proving to be older than any 
other as yet known to be extant in the parish. In- 
quiry in the neighbourhood where I had been in- 
formed the baker’s oven containing a memorial had 
existed, led to an amemded version of the locality. 
At least, an inhabitant who remembers the matter 
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being common gossip some five and thirty years ago, 
directed me to the corner property (mow altered) at 
the north-east angle of Ruddington Green. Here, 
although nothing was known of the former oven 
stone, or of its destination, by the modern tenants, 
I was told of the two above-mentioned examples, 
to the rear of properties on the opposite side of the 
way. Of the older stone, only the lower half re- 
mains, inscribed as follows :— 
— = 1722 
and im yf[e] 33[d] Year of her age. 
Here Lyeth Allso the Body of Willi—— 
Harwood the Son of James Harwood 
by Dorothy his Wife he Departed 
this life July the 13th. Anno Domini 
1723 in the 3d. Year of his age. 

If, as is probable, the stone did not originally 
commemorate more than two persons, no material 
information has beem lost with the missing portion 
of this memorial beyond what can be satisfactorily 
restered, in the light of the remaining portion. The 
surviving age of the woman once remembered on 
the upper part of the stone alone suggests she was 
most likely mother to the child, as the parish 
register proves to have been actually the case. Here 
are the relevant entries :— 

3 August 1721. William ye son of James Harwood 
baptised. [“Dead” is written opposite this 
entry. | 

18 July 1722. Dorothy ye wife of James Harwood 
buried. [From* their marriage, 20 Nov. 1714, it 
appears her maiden name was Lynsdale.] 

14 July 1723. William the son of James Harwood 
buried. 

Conversely, the second newly-found gravestone is 
a relatively modern ome. Although it does not ap- 
pear to be imperfect, still not only has a little of 
the formal commencement of the inscription become 
worn away by the footwear of water-drawers, but 
a large pump in its centre eclipses a considerable 
portion of the lettering. The visible portion reads 
as follows :— 

———th interr’d the Body of 
Robert Burrows Son of 

——rrows Senr. 
: - his Wife 
= — this Life 
- the 17th. 

r Lord 17[6]— 
- Years. 

It will be observed that much of the vital matter 

is invisible or erased. The fourth figure of the year 
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is quite gone, while the third figure is represented 
merely by a curve on the left side, such as could 
only have formed part of 6 ar 0. As the style and 
character of the memorial serve to rule out the 
latter, it thus. becomes possible at least to date the 
memorial within the limits of a single decade. 
Hence, in the absence of any competitive entry, the 
parish-register does the rest. I have preceded the 
burial by what is presumabiy the baptismal entry 
of the individual commemorated; as follow :— 

26 Octaber 1739. Robert ye Son of Ric. and Mary 

Burrow baptised. 

20 February 1767. Robert Burrows buried. 

The pavement near the last-mentioned stone com 
prises a pilece of slate that may or may not have 
once formed part of another nvemorial. 

I was further informed that on an adjoining pro- 
perty, known as The Paddock, a third gravestone 
over a well, covered up during recent years, remem- 
bered a young unmarried woman of the Barker 
family, who diled at the age of 21, this being all 1 
could learn. 

A young man of considerabie promise named 
George Pigott, who died about forty years ago, at 
the early age of 22, and was buried in Ruddington 
Churchyard, left behind him a small manuscript 
volume of poems of some merit, which was kindly 
shown to me. One of thege, entitled “A Ghost 
Story,” embodies a local legend of a humorous 
chanacter, referring to an involuntary nocturnal en- 
counter between a sweep and a baker, in the porch 
of the bygone church, each of them taking the other 
for a supernatural visitant. Although the sixteen 
verses to which the piece extends are tioo tong for 
reproduction here, readers may like to peruse the 
first verse, as appended :— “ 

A lonely place was Flawford Church, 
And a dreary spot to see, 

On stiormy nights, when wicked sprites 
Were howling wild and free; 

But as tradition tells a tale, 
So tell it I to thee. 

It may be mentioned that the name of the poet, 
in common with nearly ali the jocal surnames that 
have transpired during these investigations, is of no 
recent introduction, for a George Pigott and Ann 
Platts were married at Ruddimgton on 1 January, 
1760. 


Pye 
DOCUMENTARY VERIFICATIONS. 


By way of rounding off this article, amd for the 
convemance of students, I have thought well to 
append a chronological list of imdividuals com- 
memorated on the headstones remaining im Flaw- 
ford Churchyard, together with the testimony of the 
parish register, so far as a hasty search of the latter 
admits. 

Sarah, wife of William Brown, of Ruddingtom, died 
5 November, 1731, in her 44nd year. [Burial does 
not appear to be recondad. |} 

John, son of James amd Mary Hand, died 15 
August, 1736, aged 6 years. (John, son of James 
and Mary Hand, buried 17 August, 1736. John, 
son of James amd Mary Hand, baptised 1 September, 
1730. ] 

Elizabeth, thdir daughter, died 28 August, 1736, 
aged 3 yearns. [Elizabeth, daughter of James and 
Mary Hand, buried 30 August, 1736.  Whzabeth, 
daughter of James amd Mary Hand, baptised 23 
November, 1733.] 

Sarah, daughter of Francas amd Sarah Boot, died 
27 July, 1738. [Age not stated. Burial does not 
appear to be recorded. Possibly the case was pre- 
sumed to be sufficiently met by the imsoribing of the 
word “ Dead’ opposite the baptismal entry of Sarah, 
daughter of Francis and Sarah Boot, 5 July, 1738.] 

Mr. Fancis Boot, ‘husband of Sarah Boot, died 3 
December, 1738, in ‘hiis 57th year. [Francis Boot was 
buried 3 December, 1738. In a footiniote to the dor- 
responding memorial, Mr. Godfrey says:—‘ Mr. 
Francis Boot, memtiomed in this imscription, was a 
son of Thomas Boot, of the town of Nottingham, 
gentleman, who executed the office of Sheriff of that. 
town in 1668, and died during his term of office. 
The family of Boot, although residing in Not#ine- 
ham, always interred at Flawford, until after tha 
church was demolished, when they buried their de- 
ceased relatives at Ruddineton,’ &c. The errors 
that appear to have crept into the remarks quotied 
perhaps justify a few words of correction. In the 
first place, it was twenty years later, im 1688, that 
a Thomas Boot. died while holding the office of 
Sheriff m Nottimgham. In thie second place, strong 
circumstantial evidence that he was not parent to 
the individual commemorated at Flawford is fur- 
nished by the following baptismal entry in Rudding- 
ton register, exactly corresponding to the age cited 
om the memorial:—28 March, 1682. “Francais, som 
of Franeis Boot.” Indeed, the latter register proves 
thts to have been an old local family, and there is 
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ho evidgnce of burials from Nottingham prior to the 
nineteenth century, and then only in connection 
with the household of a single member, who was 
probably born at Ruddington.] 

Joseph, husband of--Elizabeth Cripwell died 17 
February, 1739, in his 67th year. [According to the 
Register, Joseph Cripwell was buried 17 February, 
1740. Joseph, son of Richard Cripwell, was bap- 
tised 10 Sep., 1671.] 

Mary, daughter of James and Mary Hand, died 
4 May, 1741, aged 5 years. [Mary, daughter of 
James and Mary Hand, buried 6 May, 1741. Mary, 
daughter of James and Mary Hand, born 24 Janu- 
ary, and baptised [blank] February, 1736.] 

Joseph, son of Clifford and Ann Woolley, died 25 
July, 1742, in his 3rd year. [Joseph, son of Clifford 
and Anne Wolley, buried 27 July, 1742. Do. born 
30 November, 1739, and baptised 2 December, 1739.] 

Sam., son of J. and M. Hand, died 20 June, 1745, 
in his infancy. |Burial does not appear to be re- 
corded. Samuel, son of James and Mary Hand, bap- 
tised 8 June, 1743.] 

Mary, daughter of James and Mary Hand, died 16 
February, 1744, aged 2 years. [Mary, daughter of 
James and Mary Hand, buried 18 February, 1744. 
Baptism not found. } 

William Brown, of Ruddington, died 19 June, 1748, 
aged 64. [William Brown buried 21 June, 1748. Wil- 
liam, the son of Thomas Brown, baptised 17 August, 
1684.} 

Mary, the former wife of James Hand, senior, and 
daughter of William and Mary Borrow, died 18 
October, 1748, in her 45th year. [Mary, wife of 
James Hand, buried 20 October, 1748.] 

Eliz., wife of Joseph Cripwell, died 6 February, 
1749, in her 62nd year. [Elizabeth Cripwell buried 
8 February, 1749.] 

Hannah, wife of Thomas Stone, eldest daughter 
of William Low, who was first married to Jonathan 
Haynes, died 26 May, 1754, aged 43. [Hanmah, wite 
of Thomas Stone, buried 28 May, 1754. Hannah, 
daughter of William and Ann Low, born 29 Jamuary, 
and baptised 4 February, 1710. In computing age, 
it should be remembered that the latter date was in 
1711, according to modern reckoning. It may be 
added that John Haynes and Hannah Lowe, both of 
Ruddington, were married at St. Nicholas’s, Notting- 
ham, 15 January, 1736; as were likewise Thomas 
Stone and Hannah Haynes, both of Ruddington, 25 
Feb., 1748—by licence in both cases. | 

Thomas, son of the late William and Sarah Brown, 
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of Ruddington, died 18 February, 1756, in his 33rd 
year. [According to the Register, Thomas Brown, 
“batcheler,” was buried 20 February 1757, where- 
from it may be presumed that the compiler of the 
inscription was one of the conservative individuals 
who persisted in observing Old Style chronology 
even after the statutory alteration of 1752. “Tho., 
ye son of William and Sarah Brown,” was baptised 
5 September 1723. Opposite the latter entry is writ- 
ten, “ Dead.” | 

James Hand, senior, died 28 October 1758, in his 
66th year. [James Hand was buried 30 October 1758. 
James, son of John and Elizabeth Hands, was bap- 
tised 24 June 1694.] 

Richard, son of Edward and Mary Harwood, died 
18 February 1766, in his 23rd year. [Richard Har- 
wood was buried 20 February 1766. Richard, son of 
Edward and Mary Harwood, was baptised 5 May 
1741.) 

Mary, wife of William Cripwell, died 4 July, 1769, in 
her 76th year. [Mary, wife of William Cripwell, 
was buried 6 July 1769. Not improbably this memo- 
rial was the last ever erected in Flawford Church- 
yard. | 


PARISH-REGISTER SELECTIONS. 


In conclusion, a few further extracts from Rud- 
dington parish-registers are submitted. Some of 
them further reflect the families figuring on the 
Flawford memorials, and their lengthy connection 
with the hocality. Others, of more general imterest, 
supplement the extracts previously printed :— 

18 Sep. 1636.—John son of William and Ann Filling- 
ham baptised. 

8 Jan. 1636.—Darothie d. of Robert amd Elizabeth 
Barker bap. 

24 Jan. 1637.—John s. of Thomas and Elizabeth 
Browne bap. 

13 March 1638.—John s. of Andrew and Margaret 
Cryghton, travellers, bap. 

12 July 1639.—John s. of Gabriell and Anne Pettin- 
ger bap. 

2 Aug. 1638.—Mary d. of Robert and Ematt Bor- 
row, bap. 

17 May 1640.—John, son of James and Dorothy 
Tayler, who lived at Dranfield, co. Derby, 
baptised. 

8 Oct. 1654.—Alice d. of Ryce and Ante Davey, 
strangers, bap. 


28 Nov. 1658.—Elizabeth the supposed wife of Per- 
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sivall Browne buried. [P. B. was subsequently 
inarried in 1676 and 1686 at Ruddington and 
Wilford. | 

9 June 1671.—Richard Barker buried. 

31 May 1672.—Edward Harwood buried. 

14 Sep. 1673.—Richard s. of John and Alice Pettin- 
ger buried. [If this was the Richard of a hby- 
gone inscription an error has occurred with re- 
spect to age. | : 

18 Sep. 1675.—John s. of John Cooper of Hathern, 
bur. 

10 May 1680.— William Fillingham the elder, yeoman, 
bur. 

18 Nov 1680.—Anne Fillingham, widow, buried. 

f29] Dec. 1680.—William Fillingham, yeoman, bur. 

15 Dec. 1681.—Will. Burd, late of Plumtree, bur, 

3 March 1705.—Mary wife of Robert Severs, of Rad- 
ford, buried. 

11 Jam. 1708.—William Carter and Ann his wife 


buried. 

16 Feb. 1710.—Gieorg, s. of Georg & Elizabeth Parker 
baptised. 

18 Feb. 1710.—Georg an infant of Georg Parker 
bur. 


21 Oct. 1715.—Sarah wife of William White buried. 

1 Jan. 1716.—Alice Pettiner, widow, buried. 

12 March 1716.—Mary wife of Edward Carver of 
Bunny buried. 

25 Oct. 1719.—William s. of Francis Union, a tinker, 
bap. 

24 Dec. 1719.—Richard Turpin buried. 

8 Dec. 1723.—John Hand, sen., buried. 

8 Jume 1724.—Martha Willmott, alias Loatman, 
buried. 

16 Nov. 1725.—Edward Harwood buried. 

[201 Dec. 1727.—Elizabeth wife of William Hubbat, 
of Plumitre, bap. 

26 Jan. 1732.—Thomas Bass, Batcheler, & servant to 
Charles Wilkinsom, buried. 

23 Oct. 1733.—Mary wife of Clifford Woolley, bur. 

29 April 1740.—Mary, the wife of a stvamger, bur. 

9 Aug 1751.—Clifford Woolley buried. 

{1755.—Thomas Stone a churchwarden.] 

12 Feb. 1761.—Hugh Barlow, parish clark, buried. 

27 March 1763.—Gieorge Parker, taylor, bur. 

18 Sep. 1791.—Johm, s. of John & Anm Jones, p. 
Devernard, Bnecknockshine, North Wales, bap, 

17 Oct. 1791.—Phikip s. of John & Blizabeth Colli- 
shaw, p. Widmerpool, bap. 

7 Dec. 1795.—Amm, w. of George Parker bur. 

25 Diec. 1807.—George Parker, canpentier, bur. 
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16 Jan. 1812.—George Parker, taylor, bur. 

It may be memitioned that, a gemeration or so 
since, the present churchyard of Ruddington proved 
inadequate to panochial needs, and a small cemetery 
was consequently laid owt in the village. This in 
turn is now becomimg filled, although the circum- 
stamce of it abutting upon unencumbéred grass-land 
simplifies the problem of future enlangemenits. But 
if, on the other hand, the growing feeling against 
the laying out of cemeteries in immediate juxtapo- 
sition to towns and villages should exercise adverse 
influence, it would be difficult to comceive of a bet- 
ter plan than the resuscitation of Flawford Church- 
yard, both for sentimental and for practical reasons. 
lis outlying, hill-top, situation—one momeover sus- 
ceptible of unlmuited extensions on three sides-~ 
seems to conform to every modern requirement. 


THE OLD “NOTTINGHAM JOURNAL.” 


Finally, as representing further contributions to- 
wards the history of the church, readers will doubt- 
less welcome the three appended interesting extracts 
from old volumes of the “ Nottingham Journal,” very 
kindly supplied to me by Mr. F. W. Dobson, of this 
city, who possesses an mwvaluable series of volumes 
of local manuscript extracts from such useful sources 
of mformation :— 

“N. J.,”’ 5 May, 1770:—“ A few days since, one Kd. 
Murdain, a boy about 17 years of age, of Plumptre 
in this county, going through Flawforth Churchyard, 
situate in the middle of Ruddington Fields, his dog 
got scent of a fox, and pursuing it, the lad followed 
the dog up the steps of the steeple, and there found 
a nest of young foxes. The bitch fox jumped out of 
the window, and broke one of her fore-legs, but sti!l 
was able to run, but some people with 3 shepherd’s 
dogs coming up at that imst. from Ruddington, they 
fell on old Reynard, who fought them all under the 
cover of an old hedge, till she was at last over- 
powered by numbers and killed. They then went 
into the steeple, where they took 5 young cubs alive, 
and carried them in triumph to Plumptre. It is to 
be observed that Flawforth Church is a very ancient 
building, in a state of decay, and only used as a 
burying-place for the village of Ruddington, whero 
there is a chapel for the parishioners.” 

“N. J.,” 1 May, 1773 (Advertisement) :—‘'To be 
sold by auction, on Wednesday the twelfth of May, 
it not disposed of before by private contract, of 
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which timely notice will be given in this paper, at 
four in the afternoon, in the Churchyard of Kua- 
dington, in the county of Nottingham, the steeple of 
Flawtord Church, in the parish of Ruddington atore- 
said, consisting ot a large quantity of stone, 
proper tor building. Conditions to be produced at 
the tame of sale.” 

“N.J.,” 9 October, 1773:—* Thursday morning the 
Archbishop of York, who was staying with Abel 
Smith, Hsq., in this town, went to Ruddington, in 
his coach and six, and changed by a solemn act the 
Chapel ot Ruddington, to be hereafter, to all in- 
tents and purposes, the Parish Church, in heu ot 
the ancrent Church of Flawford.” 


LOCAL CHURCHYARDS. 


ST, PETER’S INTERIOR INSCRIPTIONS. 


The circumstance of the older monuments insiae 
St. Peter’s Church, Nottingham (as placed on record 
by Thoroton and Deering) being mainly in Latin, 
has always represented an obstacle to the ordinary 
reader. Believing the removal of such obstacle wil) 
he welcomed by interested readers, I append trans- 
lations of these quaint and interesting inscriptions, 
as very kindly done for me, on request, by Professor 
F §. Granger, D.L., of the University College: 


(1.] 


Sacred to the memory of a most pious wife, Mar- 
Saret, daughter of Sir Matthew Saunders, of Shank- 
ton, in Leicestershire, Knight, who, being both en- 
dowed from birth with the best gifts of nature, and 
through her parents’ care and diligence brought to 
the highest summit in the virtues, was married to 
John Lockey, of Ridge, in Hertfordshire, Gentleman, 
when she was twenty-five years old. And after that 
for three years she fulfilled her wifely duties with 
the utmost piety and concord, and leaving her body 
here departed to the majority too late for herself, 
too soon for her friends, on the tenth of September, 
im the year of the Incarnate Word, 1633. To whom 
for love and duty’s sake, her most sorrowful husband 
raised this monument :— 

Come now, stay, a matron holds this holy place, 
Famous, graceful, modest, religious, serious. 

Love and piety then le prostrate; but they could not 
find the stars in their turn in any other way than this. 
Margaret lies here, not carried off by the years, but the 
years permit you to see that her spirit passed away 
full of years. 


(II.] 


To the everlasting memory of his wife, Jame, 
younger daughter of Sir Thomas Ellis, of Grantham, 
in Lincolnshire, Knight and one of the Counsellors 
of our Lord the King in the Northern Province, a 
lady remarkable alike for the beauty of her charac- 
ter and person, and united to him, after four years 
from the interruption of his [previous] most happy 
marriage, with like auspices as his second wife: to 
her it befel—as she wished—at Nottingham after 
two years to yield to a fate premature in human 
eyes, and not more than twenty-one years old, on 
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: omc ; ; 
the first of August, in the year of man’s salvation, 
1639. John Lockey, of Ridge, Gentleman, has con- 
secrated this monument for the sake of his grief and 
love, and as the survivor of his most pious wite 
mourns in grief the separation: 

Jane, daughter of the Ellises, return! but alas 

Why should this light whieh gives us joys, give such 
short ones? 

Envy not heaven: young and hale as she was, 

I could have wished that her shade had visited the poles 
later. 

So now this dear lady has fulfilled her day, nor did a 
better ever fulfil her duty, in death and birth worthy 
ot the Ellises. 


(11) 
SACRED TO THE MANES 


Of George Cotes, a man especially venerable, a 
treasurer of almost all good arts, one who guarded 
the heirlooms of Theology (who is the queen of all 
arts and worth them all), illustrious guardian of his 
flock: in fine, deservedly an example to all, that 
they should enter upon the improvement of their 
talents and their life; 

Whose breast was the storehouse of piety, 

his tongue the trumpet of the spirit, 

his hand the missionary of Ohrist, 

his abode the school of religion, 

his life the standard of morals. 
Who, when for twenty-four years he had sustained 
the care of this charge, with the utmost faith and 
diligence; after fulfilling his toil was about to return 
to his fatherland, and laid down what of mortal 
should be kept here, for the other part everlasting ; 
he, leaving behind grief to his friends, and immense 
bereavement to his own people and indeed all good 
men; rose up from the chains of the body on the 
29th of November, in the 1640th year after the birth 
ot Christ, and the 53rd year of his age. 

To whom his nephew Samuel Cotes in sorrow raised 
this for a well-deserved monument of pious grief, 
wnd of his uncle’s merits, and of the love which re- 
mains to his kinsfolk. 


(Iv 
Reader, in this mound lie the bones of Richard 


Elkin, physician; no more words are needed. He 
died May 19, 1650, aged 85. 


[v.] 
Dedicated to the memory of John Wilson, born 
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at Westminster, educated at Oxford, Doctor of 
Divinity, Dean of Ripon, Prebendary of Westminster 
and Lincoln, Vicar of the Parish Church of Burnston 
and Rector of Beedal, here rests in the Lord. He 
died Feb. 19, 1634. 
[Verse in English.] 
Learn to die. 


(VI. 


Here lies the body of John Coombe, Gentleman, 
born at Exeter, formerly Registrar of the County 
of Nottingham, who, expecting a better light, de- 
parted trom this on the llth of Oct., 1667, aged 
o7. I shal] arise in Jesus Christ. 


[VII.] 


On the third of Oct., 1720, near this place is 
buried Hanmah, wife of Alvery Dodsley, gentleman, 
who, having in view the adornment of this church, 
caused, at his own expense, the Lord’s Supper to 
be painted by the altar. 

By way of pendant to the foregoing inscriptions, 
it has been thought well to add the testimony of the 
parochial burial register (except as regards the con- 
cluding item, of relatively late date). Further ad- 
vantage was taken of the opportunity to extract 
corresponding entries relating to the St. Peter's 
testamentary burials scheduled in the Torre MS., so 
far as they fall within the scope of the existing 
parish register :— 

17 July 1580. John Ejton, gent. 

30 December 1583. Richard Askew, gent 

3 September 1584. Win. Frend, gent. 

25 February 1587. Wdward Milnes. 

26 July 1599. John Bowne, gent. 

26 December 1605. Thomas Wallis. 

29 February 1616. Will:am Freeman, Alderman. 

25 January 1624. James Woolfe. 

2 October 1627. John Martin, gent. 

12 September 1633. Margaret wife of John Luckey, gent. 

19 February 1634. John Wilson, Dootor in Divinitie. 

6 June, 1636. Edward Allott. 

1 August 1639. Jame, wife of John Lockey, Esquire. 

SU November 1640. George Cotes that faithfull minister of 
Jesus Christ was buried: hee was parson of this church 
23 years 25 weeks. 

20 December 1643. Robert Moseley, that sweet Evangelical 
preacher of the gospell of Jesus Christ. 

§ March 1645. William Cressy, gentleman. 

22 August 1648. Mary, wife of John Wyman, gent. 

20 Mav 1650. Richard Elkin, gent. and practitioner in 
phisick, buried. Hee did much good in his practise, 
and might very well bee called ye poore mans phisi- 
cian. 
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[31 July 1661. ‘Torre quotes this as the date of will of 
Millicent Nix, but I failed to note a corresponding 
burial entry.] 

6 October 1662. Robert Nix, gent. 

19 July 1666. Jane, wife of Thomas Raynor, p. St. 
Nicholas. 

15 October 1667. John Ooombs, gent. ; 

13 December 1667. John Aistrop, Rector of this parish. 

28 August 1675. Benjamin Rickards. 


GENERAL ADDENDA. 


St Peter's Churchyard.—One of the individuais 
commemorated on the Strelley gravestonme—possibly 
the last local bearers of this historic surname—ap- 
pears to be indicated in “Rambles Round Notting- 
ham,” 1856. The author of the above work, ques- 
tioning the reliability of the story of the last of the 
Strelleys of Strelley earning his living in Nottingham 
as a glass-blower, points out that there was a branch 
of the family long settled in the county-town. “Thus, 
it is apparent that there existed a civic family of the 
name, almost coeval with the landed branch, and evi- 
dently a family of some standing and repute. As, 
however, was recently observed to us by a protes- 
sional gentleman intimately conversant with these 
family records, and referring at the moment to a 
worthy citizen and tradesman of Nottingham by 
whom this honoured name is still worn, to his pecu- 
liar tastes, and to his comparatively elegant pursuits 
and refined habits— blood will out.’ So we believe 
that, whether blowing glass or following some less 
agreeable occupation, the ‘blood’ of such a family 
will not fail to manifest itself.” 

In connection with the 19th century stone to “Sep- 
timas Townsend,” there need be little hesitation about 
presuming relationship with the Lenton family where- 
in the name “ Vicesimus Townsend” many times re- 
curs during upwards of a century following 1678 
(vide Lenton Parish Registers). 

Barker Gate burial-grounds.—A mural monument 
in St. Mary’s Church to members of the Tupman 
family, 1808-1811, relates to intermenits in “the new 
Burying Ground belonging to this Church.’ 

A member of St. Mary’s congregation assured the 
writer that he remembered reading the now erased 
inscription on a large slate in the asphalt walk im- 
mediately south of the single remaining tomb, in the 
Middle Ground. He states that the memorial re- 
membered a Hornbuckle who had been thrice Mayor 
of Nottingham, amd that it claimed to have been 
erected by public subscription. 

In “Charities of Notts.”’ (printed page 475) occurs 
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a suggestion that a small property at the angle of 
Fair Maiden Lane, belonging to St. Mary’s Church, 
should be utilised for enlarging the adjoining burial- 
ground. The last-named ground, it may be added, is 
shown by the contemporary “Nottingham Journal ”’ 
to have been consecrated on 13th and not 30th June, 
1786, as stated by Stretton. 

In the writer’s boyhood, upwards of a quarter of 
a century ago, on the west side of Loughborough- 
road, West Bridgford, and in the neighbourhood of 
an existing modern paivilion, was a small enclosure 
packed with large stones, some at least of which 
had patenitly served as gravestones. As they were 
on Corporation land, it is a matter for speculation 
whether they may not have been removed thither 
from Barker Gaite when the latter grounds were liaid 
out in walks. 

St. Mary’s Churchyard.—A member of St. Mary’s 
congregation has retailed to me the relation of his 
octogenarian grandmother, long since deceased, that 
the south frontage of the churchyard, im its original 
state, was “a sandy bank’’; and that when curtailed 
to its present limits, the large quantities of dis- 
placed sand and soil were utihsed to raise the level 
of the ground on the south side of Fisher-gate, 
where now is Percy-place. Confirmation of the as- 
sertion transpired within my informant’s own ex- 
perience, on the occasion of substituting boarded 
for brick floors, as a remedy for dampness, in the 
cottages of Percy-place—a process that incidentally 
involyed the removal of some two feet of soil from 
under the floors. With this soil, my informant as- 
serts, were plentifully mingled fragments of human 
bomes—a circumstance for which he would have been 
at a loss to account, had he not been furnished with 
the foregoing information. 

The same informant communicated to me a tradi- 
tional anecdote relating to the days when the “ Old 
Angel” inn stood on High Pavement, at the angle 
of St. Mary’s Gate. It seems that the barman, or 
some other servant connected with the establishment, 
being sent into the rock cellars to draw beer, re- 
turned without accomplishing his errand, very much 
seared, and convinced that he had blundered into 
unpleasant proximity to some supernatural visitant. 
His fears were of course scouted, and he consented 
to return in company. It transpired that the man’s 
fears had been aroused, not by visual, but by aural 
manifestations. Investigations demonstrated that 
these underground parts of the premises extended 
across the narrow street, and under St. Mary’s 
Churchyard, and that the unaccountable sounds 
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heard therein were no other than those of the over- 
head operations, then in progress, of the St. Marys 
cravedigger! Whatever degree of reliamce may of 
may not be placed in this story, it is not unlikely 
that it enshrines a germ of fact, in relation to the 
extent of its cellarage: Cumulative evidence sug- 
gests that the churchyard, deep down below its burial 
limits, was anciently regarded as a Tom Tiddler’s 
Ground, into which the surrounding property owners 
might excavate for cellarage, without Jet or hind 
nance. 

With reference ta the one churchyard memorial 
here mentioned by Deering, commemorating J. Vil 
liers, it is worthy of note that, according to the 
parish-register, there was a churchwarden of that 
name in 1685. Jacob, son of Mr. Jacob Viiliers, was 
buried in 1682. 

The omly addition to be recorded in the list of 
surnames here is that the all but obliterated inscrip- 
tion on an uprooted headstone appears to commence : 
—‘In memory of Richard Button.” 

A photographic illustration of the earthenware 
headstone appeared in the “Builder” for 17 Deceim- 
ber, 1910, together with a descriptive note based on 
information printed in these articles. 

St. Nicholas’ Churchyard:—The memorial here to 
Mary Bunyen, who died in 1811, at the age of 80, 
very possibly has reference to the Mary Haywood of 
this parish, who, in 1754, was married at this church 
to George Bunyan, of St. Mary’s parish. The latter, 
in turn, was quite possibly the subject of this note, 
from the pen of the local amtiquary, William Stret- 
tou:—“A Society of Gentleman of the town of Not- 
iingham, under the appellation of Castillions, being 
chiefly inhabitants of Castle Gate, to commemorate 
the Cononation of His Majesty King George the 
Third [22 Sep. 1761], under the management of Mr. 
George Bunyan, an eminent hosier of Nottingham, 
was first established; and walked in procession to 
Thcrmey Woods, with a band of music, drums beat- 
ing, &e., where {hey had previously provided a cold 
entertainment, with good store of Nottingham ale, 
which was served up on a stone table, in a grove of 
nut trees, near the keeper's house. Many loyal songs, 
composed on the occasion, chiefly by Mr. Bunyan, 
were sung; appropriate toasts were drank, and every 
means used to make the day a happy ome. In the 
evening the procession returned in the same order 
in which it went, to Nottingham, and was finished 
in sotial harmony at the ‘Whelp and Bacon’ in 
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Castle Gate, or some other public-houge in that 
street. This society was kept up, and walked in 
annual procession till the year 1775, when, through 
losses in trade or some other event, the principal 
manager, Mr. Bunyan, was induced to commit divers 
forgeries on his own sister, for which he fled tr 
Anverica, where he ended his days.” 

Reference may also be made to the stone com- 
memorating Mary, wife of Hugh Atherstone, junior, 
who died in 1798, aged 28; and to Emma, their 14 
months-old infant, who died in 1793. The following 
extracts from the printed marriage registers testify 
apparently that the parties were twice married, 
within about six weeks’ time :— 

27 Dec. 1790. Hugh Atherstone, framework-knitter, 
and Mary Watson, married at St. Michael’s, 
Derby. by licence. 

10 Feb. 1791. Hugh Atherstone and Mary Watson, 
both of Secarington, married at Orston, Notts. 

With reference to the Lower Churchyard of St. 
Nicholas, I find the approximate date of its origin 
is indirectly indicated by Blackner, in the course of 
his sketch of John Pearson, mathematician, school- 
master, and conductor of “Poor Robin’s Almanack,” 
who died in 1791. “When' the new burying-ground 
oi St. Nicholas’s parish was consecrated, Mr. Pearson 
was heard to say, ‘It is not unlikely that my body 
may be the first corpse interred here,’ which sup- 
position was verified by the fact.” 

St. Mary’s Cemetery.—In touching upon this 
ground, Orange says:—“The principal part of the 
land was generously given by Mr. Samuel Fox, a 
member of the Society of Friends, of this town. 
Soon after an additional piece was purchased by the 
parish, and the whole enclosed by a high wall. 
There is a range of palisades and a pair of large 
iron gates at the entrance, north-west from which 
a gravel walk leads up to a neat little Gothic chapel, 
which has since been erected. The whole was con- 
secrated by the Archbishop of York, as a place for 
reading of prayers and of sepulture for the dead.” 

“Trades and Professions.”—It is needless to men- 
tion that the not infrequent old-time practice of 
mentioning trades and professions on sepulchral 
monumemits, whereof divers instances have been cited 
in these articles, is all but obsolete nowadays. It 
is perhaps worthy of record that the latter circum- 
stamee was quite recently illustrated by the action 
of the Burials Committee of the Stapleford Parish 
Council, which objected to the word “Auctioneer” 
appearing on a memorial in the Cemetery to the 
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wife of a Mr. Briggs, of that profession, on the 
ground that it looked too much like an advertise- 
ment. The Council subsequently upheld their com- 
mittee’s action in declining to sanction the inclusion 
ot the above word in the proposed inscription. 
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